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I F 

RITISH people are Liberal—I am convinced of that. They are 
JBeeramy not Conservatıve, and those who run that Party know 

1t, because they are always camouflaging their Party label, this 
time they are sailing under the National flag, and hanging on to the 
coat-tails of Winston Churchill who for the great part of his hfe was a 
Liberal, and just before the War was an Independent Conservative. 
Nor are the British people Socialists The working man ıs just as much 
against being ordered, numbered, docketed and directed as any other 
class He values freedom of occupation and freedom of choice, and 1s not 
particularly attracted to Nationalisation or State-control The common 
man wants two things—Freedom and Security—not always easy to re- 
concile The Britisher hkes the democratic way of life and values the 
right to say, think, and do what he likes He was appalled by the ex- 
perience after the last War of unemployment—queues at the Labour Ex- 
changes and the uncertainty as to when the next job would come to him 

The Beveridge Report on Social Security was received with acclama- 
tion throughout the length and breadth of the land, particularly 
amongst the Service Men The Government first blessed it, but for 
reasons difficult to fathom proceeded to cold-shoulder its author 

Sir William Beveridge for most of his life has been a civil servant, 
but of recent years he has won distinction, first as director of the 
London School of Economics and then as Master of University College, 
Oxford He had always kept clear of politics, but in the light of recent 
experience came to the conclusion that 1f he was to fulfil his mission as a 
pioneer of Social Security he must identify himself with a political 
party, and decided to jom the Liberals The Liberals were the first to 
give shape to the snsurance idea ın their great Health Insurance Act of 
I9I0, and he satisfied himself that, through them, he could achieve his 
purpose Liberals put in the forefront of their Programme “ Social 
Insurance ” 

The whole idea of insurance 1s, first, that ıt is a contributory scheme, 
and, secondly, that it 1s financially self-supporting But that ıs only 
possible if unemployment is reduced to a reasonable level. Economists 
have struggled for a generation to find a cure for unemployment The 
Socialists think they have found ıt in Nationahsation. Our Conservative 
frends still tie themselves to unrestricted Free Enterprise 

Beveridge’s great book, Full Employment ın a Free Society, does 
attempt to find a solution without undue State interference with the 
individual, Beveridge aims at stimulating demand rather than inter- 
fermg with production. 

The power of the machine and the progress of invention so enormously 
increases the productive power of industry that ıt 1s always producing 
commodities at a greater rate than demand can keep. pace with 
Liberals accept the policy embodied ın the book, Full Employment ın a 
Free Society 

No scheme, however, of this character will work except World - 
Trade can be set going again and trade barriers broken down 
Liberals have not departed from their traditional belief in Free Trade. 
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They attach great ımportance to Article 7 of the Mutual Aid Agreement 
between Britan and the United States, which aims at a progressive 
elimination of tarıffs, quotas and exchange restrictions, and other 
barriers to trade, which 1s a complete antithesis to the Conservative 
policy contained in the Ottawa Agreements 

Little space 1s left me to deal with other parts of Liberal policy, 
which is contained in the Twenty-pomt Manifesto. All parties accept 
Housing as the most urgent problem to be solved There 1s much talk 
of a ten-year programme, but houses are as scarce as diamonds, and 
at the same time are indispensable in a climate lke ours The problem 
can only be solved by a complete break with tradition To break down 
the building ring 1s not enough, a new technique must be applied 
Prefabrication, mass-production, and new materials must be used A 
Minister of Housing should be appointed to provide the drive and cut 
through all obstacles 

One other urgent question does not brook delay The War has acted 
as a forcing house for Monopolies and Combines. Legislation, something 
on the lines now ın force in America, ıs wanted Ifa monopoly serves 
no public purpose, ıt should be “ busted ” ; 1f1t 1s required for efficiency 
it must be converted into a Public Utility under public control 

I cannot conclude without a sentence or two about International 
Relations Liberals stood firmly by the League of Nations, and the 
League might have worked and prevented this war, (1) if all nations ` . 
had been ın, (2) Governments and Parliaments had believed ın it 

We accept in principle the Dumbarton'Oaks proposals, but our 
ultimate aim is the Sovereign Equality of all Nations, great or small 
Liberal policy can be summed up, both at home and abroad, ın the two 


words “Freedom and Security ” 
Percy Harris 


II 7 

The issues before the country m the July election are much too 
far-reaching to be decided merely on personalities No one of any 
party underestimates the 1mmense services of Mr. Winston Churchill 
as the great national war leader But equally I should hope no 
one will deny the invaluable assistance rendered by the leaders of the 
other great parties represented m the Coalition Government without 
which the united efforts of the nation could not have been mobilised in 
the common effort No one outside the War Cabmet 1s m a position to 
appraise the precise contribution made by any one of the dividuals 
who comprised ıt. 

With the war against Germany over, with the major lines of the 
war agaist Japan decided upon, and with partial demobilisation - 
‘already taking place, the principal task of the next Parhament will be 
to lay down the basis of post-war civilisation ın foreign and domestic 
affairs. In both these fields there are pomts of agreement between the 
parties and points of difference, and the latter are likely to grow in 
importance as time goes on 

All the parties are agreed upon the importance of prosecuting the 
war against Japan with the utmost vigour until complete victory 1s 
won ; and the Labour Party, whether as a Government or in Oppost- 
tion, ‘will take its full share in this task. All parties are agreed about 
the necessity of having an effective world organisation to take the 
place of the old League of Nations But the Labour Party claims that 
its history entitles 1t to greater confidence of the electorate m this 
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matter than the party which supported Mr Baldwin and Mr Cham- 
berlain, m the thirties, over Japan, Spam, Abyssmia and m the 
disastrous appeasement of Hitler culmmating at Munich 

All parties are agreed about the necessity of taking drastic steps to 
prevent Germany from preparing a new war of aggression, but the 
Labour Party is against such territorial changes as will sow the seeds 
of future war and against the creation of a form of slave labour which 
will depress Labour standards the world over 

The Labour Party clams that as a party of the “ left ” it is better 
able to work m harmony with the forces of the “left” which are 
gaming ground all over the continent of Europe and elsewhere than 
are the older British parties whose support 1s generally given to nght 

ang governments 

In India the Labour Party will not rest content until that great sub- 
continent has secured self-government m friendly association with this 
country As to the Empire, Labour believes that the economic develop- 
ment of the Colonies has been shamefully neglected m the past by 
Conservative and Liberal statesmen, with the result that slums, 1l- 
health, malnutrition, poverty and ignorance abound. A Labour 
Government will set to work with a will to remedy these evils and 
open up opportunities to the peoples for a full life, never forgetting 
the ultimate goal of self-government 

On the home front the divergence between. the policy of the Labour 
Party and its political opponents 1s still more decisively marked | It 
concerns primarily two matters, the class set-up of society, and the 
control and ownership of mdustry 

As to the first, the Labour Party is determined that followmg on 
the unity exhibited durmg the war there shall be no return to the 
humuhating class distinctions of the pre-war years The building of 
homes must be given first priority All the children of the country 
are entitled to equal opportunities in education to develop the best 
that isin them For every one who ıs 1ll or myured the best medical 
care should be available. All men and women who live beyond 
working years should be entitled to a dignified old age On some 
of these matters there 1s a measure of agreement between the parties, 
notably on those outlined ın the White Paper on social security issued 
by the Coalition Government , but the Labour Party claims that the 
people are likely to get a better and more comprehensive scheme from 
a predommantly Labour House of Commons than from one mamly 
composed, of its opponents 

In mdustnal and economic matters Labour’s watchword 1s that 

“the interests of the community must prevail” This will only be 
the case 1f the production of the nation is designed in accordance 
with a general plan Private enterprise has neither the necessary 
knowledge to formulate unaided such a plan nor the will whole- 
heartedly to carry it out Durectors of companies are under an 
obligation to their shareholders to regard the: making of profits as the 
main purpose of their activities, and the experience of the inter- 
war years has shown that ın pursuance of this object they will not give 
priority to the needs of the many over the luxuries of the few, and they 
may even go so far as to cut down production and create unemploy- 
ment, 1f by so domg higher prices and better profits can be obtained. 

The Labour Party, therefore, has decided that if ıt attams power 
1t will set about to do two thmgs Furst, it will take over, with fair 
compensation, certam basic services—internal transport, fuel and 
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power, the production of iron and steel, the Bank of England, and the 
land so far as ıt 1s required—on which the whole pyramid of industrial 
activity rests Secondly, ıt will contimue to exercise such controls as 
are shown to be absolutely necessary (and no more) to ensure that the 
productive machine, taken as a whole, serves the urgent requirements 
of the export trade and meets the vital needs of the nation Among 
other means of achieving this end the Labour Party will retam the 
Capital Issues Committee m the form of a National Investment 
Board. It will retain the bulk purchase of essential foods and raw 
materials so as to be able to pay a fair price to the home producer 
while buying cheaply ın the international market 

The Labour Party is an ardent supporter of all the existing forms 
of British liberty except those which restrict the liberties of others 
or are contrary to the interests of the community. It is determimed 
to add to these traditional liberties freedom for the common man and 
woman. to choose their own lives and to share equitably in the fruits 
of the earth and ın that great heritage which has been built up for them 
by the forefathers of our race. 

F. W PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 


II 

It has been a principle of the Conservative Party that the King’s 
Government must be carried on for the service of the people We 
are essentially the administrative party which regards strong, sane 
and sound rule, both m foreign and domestic affairs, as the first essen- 
tial for national well-being Political theories are to us less important 
than administration, and that is why we have never since 1845 been 
rent by doctrinal schisms like the Liberal Party, nor by mternal 
faction like the Socialist Party, and have remamed im office with 
scarcely a break since 1918 

It is certam that votes at the forthcoming election will be largely , 
influenced, by our record in these past twenty-seven years During that 
time the Party’s practice and principle has become far broader No 
doubt the decline of the Liberal Party has been partly due to the fact 
that most of its political programme of democratisation has been put 
into effect, but 1t is chiefly due to the acceptance by the Conservative 
Party of most of what was good ın the Liberal outlook on domestic and 
foreign affairs. The remaining old Liberal slogans have now Iittle rele- 
vance to practical politics 

The Conservative Party has been almost equally willing to accept 
the Socialist principle that the mterests of individuals must be subor- 
dinated to the welfare of the nation The enterprising pioneers of the 
Industrial Revolution who made fortunes ın Free Trade Britam were 
members of the Liberal Party It was never the Tory doctrme that 
private enterprise and profit seeking must be exempt from supervision 
and control by the State It has been of dubious benefit to the Con- 
servative Party that gradually almost all rich mdustrialists have 
transferred their allegiance from the Liberal to the Conservative Party, 
for they brought with them the doctrine that the State should not 
attempt to guide or control busmess and that ıt should merely hold the 
ring if disputes between Capital and Labour developed into strikes and 
lock-outs It can be claimed that in the last twenty-seven years the 
more progressive section of the Conservative Party has moved far away 
from this Whig attitude and has increasingly come to regard 1t as proper 
for the State to interest itself in the welfare and policy of industry It 
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would indeed have been illogical for the Protectionist Party not to do so. 

It was this Conservatism, receptive of Liberal ideas and experi- 
menting with the new technique of public control, which was able to 
steer the country through the troublous nimeteen-twenties without a 
revolution and to coalesce with sections of the Liberal and Labour 
Parties ın the nineteen-thirties The Conservative Party could, ın fact, 
claim once more to have become, as under Disraeli, a National Party 

There 1s a widespread but mistaken idea that httle social and 
economic progress was made m the years 1919-39 The cancer of un- 
employment was so painful that the progress and growth otherwise 
of the country escaped notice The number of persons employed m 
Great Britain increased between 1923 and 1933 by 500,000, despite all 
the handicaps that burdened trade Whereas m 1914 the average 
weekly hours of work were 54, by 1939 they had fallen to 47 or 
48 At the same time wages had substantially rısen Professor A. L. 
Bowley estimates that if weekly earnmgs in 1914 be taken as 100, they 
had risen by 1924 to 194 and they were estimated in 1939 by the 
Ministry of Labour at over 200 Since the cost-of-living index number 
in September 1939 was only 55 per cent over that of July 1914, ıt will 
be seen that real wages m 1939 had risen very substantially although 
shorter hours were worked 

The extension of the social services was equally remarkable. The 
introduction of widows’ and orphans’ pensions ın 1926 provided some 
protection against the worst misfortunes of hfe Education was greatly 
improved m amount and quality As compared with the period 1905- 
12, the average entrant mto a London elementary school in 1938 was 
2 mches, taller and 5 lbs heavier Housing had been so greatly m- 
creased that the average number of persons per house had fallen 
steadily from 5 41m IgoI to 4-0 1n 1931 and to3-5m1939 There wasin 
fact approxumately one house for every family ın the country, and 
policy was concentrated upon reducing overcrowding and replacing 
slums by houses built to modern standards Socially therefore 1919 to 
1939 were years of progress 

If the Conservative Party be reproached for not having known how 
to cure unemployment, ıt can at least be said that no other country 
and no other British political party knew any better Conservatives 
were not the only people who still accepted the principles of orthodox 
finance The return to the Gold Standard at pre-war parity in 1925 was 
only criticised by a few eccentrics m the House of Commons and by 
Lord Keynes The theoretical desirability of balancmg the Budget in 
the financial crisis of 1931 was accepted by the Socialist Party, guided 
by that most rigid of financial doctrinaires, the late Mr Philip 
Snowden, and all that can be said for them is that they had not the 
moral courage to do what they believed to be right The publication in 
1936 of Lord Keynes’ The General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money effected a complete revolution in economic thought. It mdi- 
cated the principles which control the volume of employment, and the 
late Government’s White Paper on Employment Policy accepts these 
principles The Conservative Party can no more be blamed for having 
applied in 1931 the old orthodox methods for dealing with unemployment 
than can a doctor who omitted to use M & B for treatıng his patients 
before it was invented Whether the Conservative Party as a whole has 
yet appreciated the full implications of Keynesian economics may be 
doubted, but if they had they would not be so well trusted by their 
slow-moving countrymen 
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The real indictment that can be brought against the Conservative 
Party is that it was receptive without discrimination of ideas of the 
other parties. With much that was good, it took much that was bad, 
but from 1932 onwards there was never lacking a courageous mimority 
demanding faithful adherence to the old true principles Owmg to 
muddled thinking or moral tumidity, the majority of the Party accepted 
the desirability of unilateral disarmament and failed to see that collective 
security presupposed adequate national defences It has made tardy 
expiation of its error by the consistent way in which the Party in the 
House of Commons has assisted in the prosecution of the war, and in 
doing so ıt has accurately represented the sentiments of the nation 

The electorate 1s to-day more alive to the importance of foreign 
affairs than ever before It has perhaps learnt a lesson twice repeated. 
There is obviously no other British statesman who can enter an mter- 
national conference with the prestige and experience of Mr Churchill 
nor with an equally quick and penetrating mind In foreign affairs 
Mr Anthony Eden ıs something more than his heutenant, and he 1s 
assured of the confidence of his fellow-countrymen by his pre-war 
‘ record as a supporter of the League of Nations who resigned office 
rather than appease Mussolmı The San Francisco Conference 1s attempt- 
ing, so far without any conspicuous success, to combine the realism of 
power politics with the idealism of the League of Nations 

The Conservative Party has played its full share m producmg the 
series of White Papers which outlmed Mr Churchill’s Four Years’ Plan 
on Social Reconstruction In this realm there should be agreement 
between the parties on fundamentals, despite differences in method and 
detail. One section of the Party came forward at the beginnmg in 
support of the principles of the Beveridge Report and formed the 
nucleus of the Tory Reform Committee ' We have not changed our 
views and would certainly not tolerate any failure to give effect to the 
Beveridge policy, and ın addition we have consistently pressed that 
the White Paper on Land Use should be gtven effect 

Britain’s prosperity will not be established, however, by social 
services nor even by full employment. The Tory Reform Committee 
has in recent months given publicity to the fact that our mdustry no 
longer leads the world, but stands m need of reorganisation and re- 
equipment With the loss of our overseas investments we can only pay 
for our mports, increased as they should be by the additional food and 
raw materials which we shall be able to consume under full. employ- 
ment, by a great mcrease in exports. For this purpose ıt will be 
necessary for us to produce more and more cheaply than we were doing 
before the war 

The Conservatiye Party appeals for the support of the country ım this 
election because it ıs National It 1s led by our greatest national figure 
Its philosophy 1s that of the nation, and its programme seeks to 
advance the welfare of the nation as a whole without regard to vested 
interests and restrictive practices of either Capital or Labour Though 
national, it does not propose universal nationalisation which would 
strangle dividual enterprise and rmagination , nor does it propose the 
abolition of those controls necessary to apply a national policy It 
conceives of a planned economy within a framework designed by the 
Government, which would give to individuals withm these broad 
limits the freedom which has always been a feature of the English way 
of life Hucu Motson 

(Charman of the Tory Reform Committee) 
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FREEDOM AND EFFICIENCY. 


HERE are three mam questions implicit ın the title ‘‘ Freedom 

| and Efficiency,” all of them important for our future and the 
determmation of policies which are to shape that future The 

first 1s, are we free? The second, are we efficient? The third, 1s 
there any causal connection between freedom and efficiency? We 
have heard much recently about the four freedoms, they must be 
acknowledged and respected, yet they are not four freedoms but one 
They are freedoms “from” mhibiting conditions, the essential ıs 
freedom to be or to do The shortest and, I believe, most pregnant 
description of freedom m that sense is that social condition which 
enables individuals to develop their own personality, which treats 
them as ends and not as means or imstruments The essence of 
freedom remains constant, the forms m which ıt 1s expressed or 
operates, and the ways ın which ıt is obstructed or limited, vary of 
necessity with social and economic conditions So little did one of 
the world’s philosophers admit this view of the overnding importance 
of the mdividual that he said that some men were by nature slaves 
And when we remember that ıt 1s less than a century since a bloody 
war was fought to maintam the nght to keep slaves, we may reflect 
that ıt took us some time to mmprove on Aristotle’s ethical idea of 


freedom 
Rousseau_observed that man was born free and everywhere was in 


fetters With that historical untruth he laid the seeds of a revolution 
We m ths comtry were born to freedom and everywhere we are m 
fetters, which we have accepted for the time lest freedom should not 
be merely suspended but eradicated We shall in not too distant a 
future reclaim our social, political and economic freedom We shall 
reclaim our political hberties when freedom does not endanger the 
victory on which all freedom depends We shall reclaim our economic 
freedom when the world no longer needs to be organised on a basis 
of scarcities So we know, and that is the answer to our first question, 
that we are not free but hope to regan our freedom shortly 

Let us leave further abstractions and try to bring the problem down 
to earth. Though, as I have contended, freedom 1s one, 1t 1s made 
up of a number of freedoms—some of which, as Sir Wilham Beveridge 
tells us, are essential and some less important To that we should 
all agree, however much we might differ ın detail I confine myself 
to the field of economic freedom, and even more narrowly to the 
particular corner of that field which 1s called freedom of enterprise 

If we beleve, as most people do, that we are gomg to regain our 
economic freedom, are we not begging a most important question ? 
Are we not assuming all too lightheartedly that we enjoyed economic 
freedom before the war’. I should question that assumption and 
suggest that we shall have to restore an earlier freedom—not merely 
seek to go back to the state of affairs existing in the years between 
the wars I do not, of course, subscribe to the view that we enjoyed 
economic anarchy before the war for want of a plan , we had a suffi- 
ciency of plans before the present war, but unfortunately many of 
them, domestic and imternational, were bad plans. Nor, at the 
opposite end of the scale, would I admit that I am a lasssez-fawe 
individual who resents and deplores the intervention of the State in , 
all economic matters. Indeed, the greatest enemies of freedom of 
enterprise are those who want only that measure and brand of freedom 
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which we enjoyed before 1939 They have no answer to the unfounded 
charge that freedom of enterprise was responsible for the catastrophic 
economic condition of the world m the late twenties and the thirties , 
they are playing straight into the hands of those who would arrogate 
to the State—which, let us never forget, means the government of the 
day—the power not merely to direct the whole economic machine 
but to manipulate all its parts. Freedom of enterprise was doubly 
defective in the period to which I have referred In the first place 
economic independence was enjoyed by far too few people One can 
advance that view without holding any Marxian views as to wage 
slavery You do not enjoy economic dependence if your power to 
earn enough to maintain yourself and your family on a reasonable 
standard of hving ıs at the mercy of changes brought about by the 
march of invention, with its labour-saving capacity, or the caprices of 
fashion and taste, which can so gravely affect the demands for labour 
of a certain kind or in a certain place Fortunately there are great 
social reforms afoot, on which all parties are substantially united, 
which should do much to enlarge the area of economic freedom It 1s 
reasonable to believe that the mass of our workers will be more and 
not less enterprismg, more and not less mobile, when every change of 
occupation or of domicile no longer endangers primary economic 
security- 

The second defect with which our pre-war régime may be charged 1s 
that those who had economic freedom used it not to enlarge but to 
restrict the freedom of enterprise. That 1s possibly the more serious 
of the two defects , ıt 1s certamly the more hemous, because 1t amounted 
to treachery withm the gates Industrialists who considered themselves 
as the hardest bitten of mdividualists and resented State interference 
in busmess invoked the assistance of the State to throttle competition, 
which ıs the life-blood of free enterprise They clamoured for and 
welcomed tariffs, which not only stifle competition but represent the 
most blatant State interference both with the production and exchange ' 
of commodities , they are the least rational and scientific of planning 
devices One calling after another has flirted with the possibility of 
organising an exclusivity enjoyed, for quite special reasons, by such a 
body as the General Medical Council Traders formed combinations 
to control prices on monopolistic lmes and to restrict entrance to the 
markets Instead of rewarding the man who made two blades of 
grass grow where only one grew before we made it an offence to grow 
potatoes or hops without a licence Inefficient retailers agitated for 
protection agaist the consumers’ freedom to buy from the large 
undertakings who could sell most economically The efforts of trade 
unions to restrict entry and output and to resist the introduction of 
labour-saving machinery have long been notorious 

The charge cannot be denied, and the accused would be well ddvised 
to plead guilty, employers and employees alike, with extenuating 
circumstances In extenuation they may urge that there was a general 
belief, not always explicit but alone capable of explaiming such un- 
economic behaviour, that there was a limited demand for commodities 
as a whole and therefore only a certain amount of work to go round 
They may urge, too, that private enterprise never really had a chance 
in the mter-war period, that ıt was restored in conditions which set 
it an impossible task, and that one interference by the State with 
domestic and international trade led almost inevitably to another in 
a world which reached the verge of economic panic 
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These pleas, if honestly advanced, must ımply a promise of amend- 
ment, and busmess men should see to it, so far as hes within their 
power, that business 1s not restored to their keeping so long as-con- 
ditions are so entirely abnormal that a colossal boom followed by a 
severe depression would be the mevitable results of free enterprise 
And we are entitled to demand that the free play of economic forces 
shall not be distorted and thwarted, as it was twenty-five years ago, 
by an over-valued currency and an unnatural structure of mternational 
indebtedness 

Let us now turn to efficiency, and ask our second question, are we 
efficient? In a sense we undoubtedly are We have chemists, 
metallurgists, shipbuilders, manufacturers and skilled: workmen who 
can challenge comparison with any mn the world We have had ina 
White Paper a striking statistical picture of the, comprehensiveness 
and indeed the efficiency of our war efforts, British mdustry, and 
both partners m 1t, have shown that, given the tools, they can produce 
the requirements of total war But the efficiency of that war effort 
affords us no ground for supposing that we were efficient before the 
war in the sense in which the word is here employed, or even that 
we have been efficient in that narrow sense during the war, still less 
that we shall be efficient after the war The efficiency which I want 
is the ability to produce a high output per man-hour at a competitive 
price It will be granted that war production, which deliberately 
and properly relegates costs and prices to a very secondary place, 
is no criterion of efficiency m that narrower sense And ıt must be 
granted that, again in that narrow sense, we were not efficient before 
the war, the statistics are damning 

Too little attention has been paid to the conclusions published some 
two years ago by an economist of repute on industrial productivity 
in this country, Germany and the United States in the period 1935 
to 1937 Whether the comparison was based on physical output per 
head or the value of output, the results showed that industrial efficiency, 
as measured ın production per head, was roughly similar ın Great 
Britam and Germany, while in the United States 1t was more than 
twice as great Further, this comparison takes no account of the 
wide differences ın the number of weekly man-hours, on an output 
per man-hour basis the superiority of the United States would be 
even greater In the various mdustries examined by the economist 
in question we figure best m cements, m which American output per 
head ıs only 106 per cent of ours, ın cotton spmning, m which it 1s 
120 per cent , and m cotton weaving and jute, m which it is 130 per 
cent.; we figure worst in radio sets and motor cars, in which the 
American percentages are respectively 482 and 419 of ours The 
figures given do not, of course, absolutely determine the question of 
relative competitive efficiency, 1t 1s possible to produce twice as 
much per man-hour and to offset that advantage by the high capital 
cost of machmery or by mflated wages. But the experience of a 
business efficiency expert who has had an extensive consultative 
practice both m North America and Europe tends to confirm in the 
industries with which he was in touch the general picture of relative 
inefficiency which is suggested by the economist’s figures. And 
indeed examples are not far to seek , the American motor car 1s not 
produced and sold at one-quarter of the cost of a British car, as the 
relation of roo to 419 might suggest, but a figure of one-half 1s surely 
not wide of the mark. The British manufacturer has all the natural 
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advantage of producing for a market on his doorstep ; the American 
manufacturer 1s thousands of miles away, and has to pay the relatively 
high cost of land transport before his cars reach the seaboard , he pays 
about the highest wages earned in industry, and finally he has to sur- 
mount a stiff tanff barrier. But he Succeeds ın domg so and can 
compete with the British manufacturer on his own territory on equal 
terms, and in foreign countries at an advantage 

We complam that we cannot compete with the low wages of Japan, 
but that will not serve to explain our mability to compete with the 
high wages of America How then can we retain our markets either 
at home without mcreasing tariffs or abroad without subsidies—both 
devices at the expense of the taxpayer and consumer to bolster up 
competitive mefficiency ? It ıs noteworthy that figures comparable 
to those above cited would show that there was not much difference 
in the output per man-hour or its value m the United States and Great 
Britam ın the period preceding the last war The advantage of the 
large internal market, on which stress 1s often laid, has always been 
enjoyed by the United States since the early days when they protected 
the infant industries which have since grown to lusty manhood Nor 
is a large market, as witness the example of China, any advantage 
unless natural wealth, skill and enterprise are present to exploit it. 
Ford did not find his market, ke created it Until the excesses of 
economic nationalism almost strangled mternational trade the world 
market was open to our exploitation, and ability to exploit ıt was 
what enabled us to support a population which could not be fed or 
clothed without a large volume of exports, which will have to be 
increased by 50 per cent to restore our old standard of living and by 
more 1f, as we all hope, we are to ımprove ıt Bata is a household 
name on the Continent because he refused to content himself with 
the small home market of Czechoslovakia and set himself the task of 
seeing that the feet of Europe were shod with his wares Sweden and 
Switzerland are not debarred by the smallness of their home market 
from pursumg flourishing export mdustries which help to mamtain 
their peoples m comfort as high as is to be*found in Europe. 

The size of the home market cannot be the factor which has enabled 
the industry of the United States to outdistance us ın the last thirty 
years Various factors have played their part, but two have been of 
considerable importance The first, which might be assumed to work 
in the other direction, 1s the high level of wages in American industry, 
which ıs ın part at least the result of the restrictions on immigration 
which have been ın force since the conclusion of the last war and have 
stemmed the flow of cheap labour It is not to be supposed that there 
is no ceiling which can be placed on wages, especially ın individual 
mdustnes , but a rising trend ın wages throughout industry not only 
increases the consumptive power of the masses but ıs a powerful 
incentive to the manufacturer to install the most modern machinery 
in order to cut down his labour costs, and to scrap ıt ruthlessly before 
it 1s worn out if later improvements make ıt obsolete or obsolescent 

A much more important factor 1s the existence of mternal com- 
petition It cannot be claimed that anti-trust legislation 1s uniformly 
successful or easily enforceable, but all devices ın restramt of trade 
receive a much shorter shrift and are more generally condemned in the 
United States than ın this country Ford, Chrysler and General 
Motors, together with a number of less well-known manufacturers, 
would not have built up their highly competitive business under an 
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economic régime which encouraged the formation of mngs, the con- 
clusion of price maintenance agreements and the allotment of selling 
zones 

What is true of America, which can compete with us in spite of 
high wages and a high standard of living, appears to be equally true 
of Japan, with which we cannot compete because of its low wages 
The following is a quotation from a book now ın the press wntten by 
a group of British experts on Japan., “ In spite of the concentration 
of power m the zaibatsu, and in spite of official controls over pro- 
duction, the Japanese economy before the war was highly competitive. 
This was true especially of the smaller industniahsts and traders ; 
but it extended also to large-scale ındustry, and even the zaibatsu 
were fiercely competitive with one another Japan had, moreover, 
remained on the whole aloof from international cartels and, when her 
industrialists jomed them, it was usually because adherence to cartel 
restrictions was presented as being the only alternative to import 
restrictions in foreign markets. Thus, at a time when a rapidly . 
growing section of world mdustry was passing under the control of 
monopolies, Japan still remained faithful ın the main to the principle 
of price competition For this reason her economic system remained 
resilient, and her entrepreneurs adventurous, at a time when their 
counterparts elsewhere were busily dividing up markets into exclusive 
spheres of influence, or were puttmg one industry after another into 
the strait-jacket of quotas, price agreements and restrictive patent 
arrangements The labour market also retained its fluidity and there 
were no tradé union rules to hinder the adoption of new and improved 
processes ”’ 

America has, of course, long ceased to be content with the home 
market—and nightly so 1f ıt will not regard mternational trade as 
one-way traffic There is every indication that its efforts to expand 
exports after the war will be unremittmg We should not delude 
ourselves with the comforting reflection that our war-time experience 
and greater powers to produce will dispose of our competitive problem. 
We may have narrowed the gap, but there is no ground for supposing 
that the stimulus of war has not operated on American industry as on 
British, and perhaps we ought to add on German as well Durmg the 
period between the wars, so far from maintamimg the spint of com- 
petition, we did our best to kill ıt, and ın the process of domg so we 
necessarily mamtained high cost producers ın existence Our efficiency 
suffered and we proceeded to shield ourselves agaist external com- 
petition as well by a fiscal régime of protection 

The United States could afford throughout the period when ıt was 
dependent on protection against foreign competition to risk the 
mefficlency which 1t might entail It was much nearer self-sufficiency 
than we were, it was less dependent on imports, 1t had certain large 
staple exports such as tobacco, cotton and grain, on which ıt could 
rely to pay for necessary imports and the service of foreign debts, 
and 1f ıt could méet the requirements of a large and growing internal 
market in dustrial products exports were quite likely to follow with 
little effort And ıt must be emphasised that mternal competition 
was never fettered Our position 1s quite different We have a 
population which cannot be fed or clothed without a large volume of 
imports , almost every article we use from the time we rise till the time 
we go to bed has an umported element , literally we must export or 
starve We cannot, therefore, afford competitive inefficiency for any 
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length of time—only so long as we are content to draw, as we did for 
most of the ten years preceding the war, on the foreign resources which 
had been built up by the efficiency of our grand and great-grand fathers. 
If we cannot sell m our own market against a foreign competitor—and 
a tariff ıs designed to correct that mability—how can we hope to sell 
against the same competitor in foreign countries ? 

Let us abandon abstract considerations for the moment and take a 
perfect practical example of the way in which the restriction of com- 
petition, both internal and external, 1s sapping our power to export 
We all know the enormous part which our cotton textile imports played 
1n the past, and how important it 1s to revive them Experts who visited 
America to study manufacturing conditions there have reported that 
re-equipment, with modern machinery was our crying need Here 1s 
what the author of a Times article has to say on that pomt. “ The 
problems of the cotton industry are not made any less by the textile 
machinery makers merger, which constitutes a virtual monopoly 
This monopoly, ın conjunction with tariffs on imported textile 
machinery, appears to prohibit alternative sources of supply.” In 
other words, the cotton industry 1s handicapped ın the export market 
by the effective stifling of mtemnal competition by the machinery 
makers, supported by a tariff which makes ıt unnecessary for them to 
compete with foreign makers The writer continues “ Prices were 
about two or three times what they were before the war, and those 
who contemplate new machinery are disturbed to learn ’’—a nice 
understatement—“‘ that ıt will test over £5 a ring spindle, compared 
with the figure of £1 a spindle to which approximately the bulk of the 
existing British spinning plant has now been written down ”’ 

Thus part of the answer to the question whether freedom and 
efficiency are causally connected 1s that without freedom to produce 
and sell m a competitive market, internal and external, efficiency will 
certainly suffer But thatis only half the story The converse is equally 
true, and if producers are imefficient they will not be allowed freedom. 

Another case which leaps to the mind 1s the coal mdustry American 
experts have made a report on ıt which has not been published, but ıt 
was certainly highly critical, if there 1s any substance in the hints we 
have had as to1ts contents The producer who believes that in this year 
of grace he will receive the favour of a tariff, and yet be left with 
freedom to exploit the home consumer and neglect the foreign market, 
1s living in a fool’s paradise We have long recognised a responsibility 
towards the unemployed , and that always logically implied an interest 
in stimulating employment That implication has now become explicit 
by the acceptance by the State of full employment as an attainable 
goal, neither price maintenance nor the mamtenance of high wages 
in particular favoured and sheltered industries, but a general increase 
in the production of wealth and its better distribution, are the main 
objectives 

If private*enterprise will not be efficient, mevitably the State will 
interfere , inefficiency in business means unemployment, and unem- 
ployment means a burden on the taxpayer The lack of efficiency, 
the mability or unreadimess of large bodies of producers to cater for 
consumers by supplying at competitive prices, must entail a growing 
amount of detailed direction and control by*the State We may 
apprehend this without believing that such a régime will produce more 
wealth and a higher standard of living, while believing, on the contrary, 
that free enterprise, subject to a general direction of economic effort, 
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can and should, if 1t is restored, lead as it did in the past to the 
accumulation of wealth and a steadily msing standard of living. The 
more enterprise we have ın this country and elsewhere ın the world, 
the less will be the amount of general economic control to avoid cyclical 
depressions But there ıs a grave danger that a closely controlled 
economy will be the consumers’ answer to restriction and monopoly 
An economist recently observed that “ we shall succeed neither by the 
glorification of Freedom without a Plan, nor by the advocacy of 
Planning without Freedom ” It depends what is meant by Planning 
and whether ıt is spelled with a small or a capital letter The restoration 
of freedom—real freedom of enterprise and not freedom to construct 
monopoly positions—is a plan, and one which can only be put into 
operation if we restore competition, internal and external. 
ANDREW MCFADYEAN. 


THE NEW FRANCE. 


T is tempting to describe France since liberation as passing through 
I: period of convalescence , but it 1s truer to describe her present 

phase as_one of exhaustion and frustration Léon Blum summed up 
. the position soon after his own liberation “ France has not yet 
found herself” Nor is this surprismg, or reason for pessumism, if 
one considers the circumstances and brevity of the period since 
liberation m proportion to the long years of enemy occupation and 
exploitation France has commemorated June 18th, 1945, as the fifth 
anmiversary of General de Gaulle’s great broadcast from London, 
which was the first lmk in the long cham of events leadmg to the 
formation of the present Provisional Government of the French 
Republic Spirntually the people of France have grown in solidarity 
and grandeur throughout these five years But materially the last 
year, since D-Day, has brought even greater destruction, loss and hard- 
ship than any period since 1940 There 1s thus a conflict to-day between 
a spiritually resurgent and adventurous France, regammmg much of 
her old élan and verve which she lost during the last two or three decades 
of the Third Republic, and a materially stricken and exhausted France, 
anxious not only for her own “economic and political future, but also 
for her immediate survival and recovery in a content ravaged by war 
and famine, and a world of jostling world-Powers This discrepancy 
between her mental and spiritual energy and her physical disability 
causes a certain hesitancy and frustration which betray themselves 
in most of her actions, both at home and abroad 

It 1s in the light of these facts that the results of her April municipal 
elections must be judged As the first free and general elections to 
be held since the war began, and the first m which Frenchwomen 
have had the right to vote, these local polls have assumed an importance 
far exceeding any normal elections to communal councils. When 
every allowance 1s made for the limitations under which they were held 
—the shortage of facilities for regular electioneering, the absence of 
many prisoners of war and deported workers, the disorganisation of 
parties—the verdict of the polls was st1ll extremely clear and decisive 
Public opinion has swung overwhelmingly against the older conserva- 
tive parties, the Catholic groups, and all that made up the old “ Right.” 
It has expressed almost complete preference for the “ Left,” whether 
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Socialist, Communist, or that vaguely “ Left” flavour of the Resis- 
tance movements In 1935 Socialists and Communists had a majority 
in 279 of the municipal councils. they now have a majority m 458, 
and Communist gains have been greatest The “ Left” as a whole 
dominates 675 councils as agamst 600 ten years ago, which ıs well 
over two-thirds of the communes with more than 4,000 mhabitants 
As the Miister of the Interior recognised m his official declaration 
of the polls, ‘‘ the country has voted en masse against Vichy and the 
collaborators, for Resistance, fer national unity, for the democratic 
Republic ; and ıt has meant to express its will that profound reforms 
be carried out in the economic and social organisation of the nation ” 

In face of this will for renovation it ıs perhaps odd that so enthusiastic 
a reception should have been given, at the same time, to the group 
of old Republican leaders released from imprisonment in Germany. 
Léon Blum has been no less warmly welcomed by the Socialist Party 
than has Léon Jouhaux by the Confédération Générale du Travail 
One 1s 73, the other 67 Daladier and Reynaud, held ın little esteem 
after the collapse of 1940, have been received back with a certan relief 
anda genume warmth Both regained much prestige by their admurable 
behaviour durmg the Riom Tnals ın 1942, and the Radicals and 
moderates see in them leaders of stature which they have so far failed 
to replace There ıs also, of course, the beloved Edouard Herriot, 
who has already been made Mayor of Lyons since his return In 
this group of experienced veteran parliamentarians and party leaders, 
French opimion seems to have found an element m the present political 
scene hitherto lackmg Apart from the mystique with which the figure 
of General de Gaulle has become shrouded, outstanding leadership 
in politics was almost totally lackmg and it is not in Republican 
traditions to seek political leaders from among the several promment 
and able Generals which France has produced smce 1940 The welcome 
extended to the exiles 1s therefore but one expression of that uneasy 
quest for political stability and strength which new men, proven in 
their patriotism but not in their governmental abilities, did not provide 
Greater political confidence, 1t 1s felt, may be a step towards greater 
self-confidence. And if the elections have determmed the ends to be 
pursued, the personal abilities of old and new leaders in harness may 
ensure that the means to these ends shall be found It 1s over choice 
of means rather than of ends that French opmuion 1s most hesitant 
and apprehensive. 

This twofold problem of French politics has 1ts counterpart—andeed 
in many ways its basis and explanation—in French economics. One 
strength of the Communists is that their famhar thesis, that economics 
dominate everything, 1s more completely true of present-day France 
than ever before. The seriousness of the food shortage, and of transport 
difficulties with which it 1s closely connected, is ever-present in men’s 
minds The process of liberation made both food supply and transport 
much worse than they had been under the Germans, and the continu- 
ation of German resistance since the liberation of France has prevented 
any greatimprovement The towns have throughout suffered more than 
the countryside, and the industrial workers, small business people and 
many of the professional classes are correspondingly more ready and 
eager than the peasants for those réformes de structure demanded by 
Resistance and by parties of the Left. A planned and controlled 
national economy, including extensive nationalisation of the basic 
industries, is a demand common to the whole of the Left. The Sociahsts, 
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well represented in the Provisional Government ıtself, and led by men 
hike Vincent Auriol and Daniel Mayer, msist on the need for strong 
government and firm admımıstration based on popular parliamentary 
institutions. The Communists have recently issued a manifesto calling 
‘for an early general election to a National Assembly, and the nationali- 
sation of all big trusts and monopoles such as the banks, insurance 
companies, mmes and power supply The programmes of the C GT and 
the National Council of Resistance are substantially similar. General 
de Gaulle, ın his broadcast of May 24th, proclaimed the need, durimg 1945, 
to “ make decisions that will organically place in the hands of the State, 
for the exclusive benefit of the nation, two key mdustries—the pro- 
duction of coal and electricity, on which the economic development 
of the country and the empire largely depends, and also the control of 
credit, which will make it possible to direct the whole national economy ”’ 

Thus in economic hfe, too, the pomter of French development 
is firmly set ın one direction , a more highly mtegrated and controlled 
national economy But again, choice of means towards this end 1s 
severely restricted, and movement m this direction 1s hampered by 
immediate obstacles The month of Victory—May—saw a great 
outbreak of strikes in Paris and the provinces They were professedly 
due to the depression of wage levels m relation to the mse m prices, 
though food shortage and delays in reorganisation and reconstruction 
probably played an equally large part The Provisional Government 
opposes further increases ın wages on the grounds that to increase 
purchasing power whilst there 1s still a total shortage of material goods 
would merely start a process of uncontrollable inflation On May 24th 
General de Gaulle said “We must mamtam at definite and inter- 
related levels prices, wages, and salaries If we fall ın this, a race will 
begin between these three factors—a race which will lead to mflation, 
ruin of the currency, the collapse of the State finances, and misery for 
almost everyone ” Behind these difficulties and disorders he not only 
the inevitable aftermath of war and occupation, which 1s economic 
dislocation and scarcity of goods, but also the administrative difficulty 
of finding civil servants who are at once rehable and expert The 
extensive purging of the administration—which groups of the Left 
and of Resistance still condemn as inadequate—confronts the Govern- 
ment with a perpetual dilemma choice between the reliable amateur 
and the suspect professional fonctionnaire It is significant that General 
de Gaulle places the reorganisation of the admmustrative machine first 
m priority among his three ummediate objectives. the second being 
nationalisation of the key mdustries and the third “a population 
policy.” More extensive national control 1s unlikely to lead to im- 
proved conditions unless larger numbers of skilled foncttonnatres can 
be found And agam immediate necessities and difficulties act as a grave 
drag on more long-range plans of ‘ ‘ renovation,” however definitely 
and unanimously these may be defined 

These dilemmas of ternal policy in politics and economics naturally 
affect the third sphere of French policy with which public opmion is 
most actively concerned the position of France internationally No 
small part of General de Gaulle’s popularity m France rests upon his 
oft-proven ability to uphold the dignity and nghts of France abroad, 
even at the rsk of alienatmg the sympathy of nations with which 
France is most eager to collaborate It 1s natural that a proud nation 
which has endured, defeat and occupation should be particularly sensi- 
tive about her mternational rights and prestige. On few issues is 
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French opinion more united than on the resolve to remstate France as 
an important Power m the world, with greater security m Europe 
than she enjoyed before 1939 Here too war-tume difficulties—the turn- 
ing of France into a battlefield smce D-Day, United States delay in 
recognising the Provisional Government, exclusion of French repre- 
sentatives from Dumbarton Oaks—have all conspired to complicate 
smooth diplomatic relations with France’s major Alles The French 
delegation at the San Francisco Conference has not played any very 
unportant or mpressive rôle The umbroglio with Syria and Lebanon 
during the Conference further dummushed her prestige by presenting 
her as an opponent of nationalist claims which she could resist only 
on legalistic or 1mperialistic grounds Again, her present nervousness 
about her own status in the post-war world cuts across her general 
desire to establish close relations of goodwill and co-operation with 
her powerful neighbours, and to build a general system of order and 
security in western Europe It may be that, despite her official rank 
as one of the “ Big Five,” France has to decide diplomatically whether 
to fill the rôle of the weakest of the Great Powers or’the strongest of 
the “ Middle Powers ” Internationally, the return of Edouard Herriot 
is one of the most fortunate events ın recent weeks He alone, of 
all French public men, 1s equally persona grata in London, Moscow 
and Washington If he comes to fill a leadmg position in French 
foreign affairs, which seems extremely likely, then the Radical Party 
at home may, ın consequence, enjoy a new lease of popular confidence. 
At every-stage political, economic and international affairs are closely 
intertwined in modern France 

What conclusions can be drawn from this brief outline of the new 
France ? The first is that durmg the weeks since complete liberation 
and victory she has made more progress towards crystallsimg her 
long-range objectives and ambitions than towards solving her immedi- 
ate practical problems It ıs unhkely that the pressure of urgent 
material difficulties will be greatly eased until all the prisoners of war 
and deported workers have finally settled down agam in their homés, 
employment, transport and food supplies have been better organised, 
and a new National Assembly has been elected to provide the country 
with a more complete system of government The burden of the Pa 
provisional weighs heavy upon France Confidence in procedure and 
policy will come only from a greater certainty of régime and admınıstra- 
tion. 

Secondly, the most explosive and mcalculable force in France to-day \ 
is a growing mpatience, bordering on exasperation, with the prolonged 
process of recovery and reconstruction. Nerves have worn very thin, 
and the mood which clamours for more drastic measures intensifies 
with every setback The violent swing to the Left in politics and the 
outbreaks of strikes are but two manrfestations of a profound uneasi- 
ness, which can be turned m almost any direction by the drift of 
events 

Thirdly, the desire expressed by the majority of French people for a 
“ more social democracy ” implies a shift of the balance of social forces 
internally It used to be said that the peasant wore his heart on the 
Left but his wallet on the Right—he was politically radical but socially 
conservative This 1s still very largely true, for peasant proprietors do 
not readily change their outlook and ways of thought ; but the peasants 
are somewhat less important m France now than they were after the 
last war The mdustrial population wears both heart and wallet on 
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the Left, and looks to a great extension of State-run soctal-service 
organisations for 1ts future welfare If a stable social order is to be 
attained ın France, these differences will have to be reconciled 
There 1s one great reason for optimism. Despite their other differ- 
ences, both mdustrial workers and peasants usually have their feet 
planted firmly on the ground—on the soil of France Deportation 
to Germany, which has affected primarily the artisans, and the long exile 
of the prisoners—who included, both peasants and artisans as well as 
professional and busmess people—have only strengthened these ties 
of local patriotism Internationally, this remvigorated patnotism may 
take awkward shape—hence that prickly nationalism which makes 
France’s foreign relations jerky and uncomfortable It is but the 
obverse side of an all-pervasive anxiety lest France and the ideas 
she represents should be unduly neglected m the post-war world 
But few incidents are more revealing of the new spirit than the remark 
of the veteran syndicalist, Léon Jouhaux, to the CGT officials who 
welcomed him home Speaking of the new unity of French trade 
unionism forged in the heat of war he said “It ıs because we are all 
Frenchmen, because we love France, that our indispensable unity 


has been created again , and we shall preserve this unity ” 
Davip THOMSON 


[Since the above was written, events in Syria and Lebanon have 
produced a state of tension between France and her friends across the 
Channel (and across the Atlantic) which illustrates further the dangerous 
condition of present French politics The mtervention of British 
Forces, ın the cause of peace ın the Near East, assumed for many 
Frenchmen an ominous and sinister meaning out of all proportion to 
the actual importance of the events. General Roget and General de 
Gaulle levied grave charges against Britain, expressive of that nervous 
anxiety already noted in France to-day On the other hand, the 
admirable restraint and moderation of a large section of the French 
press, and the tactful speeches of M Herriot, showed the obverse side 
of French feeing M Herriot’s remarks on the need for French 
solidarity with Britain, the United States and Soviet Russia on June 
roth, at the height of the crisis in the Levant, endorse his mportance 
as described above Of Anglo-French relations, he said “ When you 
are tempted to a display of temper because of this or that Englishman, 
or this or that British agent, just ask yourselves: What should we 
have done without the British, and what did they do ın 1940 when 
we abandoned them ? ”] 
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F the heavy mdustry of the Ruhr, wrote The Economist recently, 
[vee in the hands of controllers who could be relied on not to use 

it for aggressive purposes, the German problem would be largely 
solved Without the Rhineland-Ruhr area the German war machine 
would be practically ampotent Before the war ıt produced 81-2 
per cent of Germdny’s coal, 87-5 per cent of its coke, 29 per cent of 
its brown coal, 84 per cent of its pig-iron, 78-5 per cent of its steel 
ingots and 40 per cent of its electricity Thus it 1s not surprising 
that various paper schemes for renderig innocuous this fons et origo 
of German aggression should have been put forward These include 
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the so-called “ Morgenthau Plan” for the complete destruction of 
German heavy industry and the perpetual prohibition of its replace- 
ment, the project for an mdependent Rhineland under Alhed tutelage, 
and various proposals for the control of German industry , 

Politics, said Bismarck, is the art of the possible But perhaps one 
of the chief dangers of the present situation ıs that almost anythmg 
is possible With the complete collapse of one party to a world war 
all power—with its inevitable temptations—is delivered into the hands 
of the victors That may well be the reason why some of the most 
successful peace settlements ın the past, such as that of Utrecht in 
1713, were negotiated before an overwhelming decision had been 
reached The Allied policy of uncondztional surrender implies the obh- 
gation, on grounds of expediency as well as of morality, to eschew 
facile solutions, however attractive, to avoid all pandering to mass 
emotions, however Justified they may be, and to base the peace on an 
enduring foundation of unpreyudiced justice and common-sense. 

The Morgenthau Plan probably represents the nearest approach to a 
Carthagmian peace possible m modern conditions It 1s arguable that 
on grounds of equity Germany has deserved to suffer the fate of 
Carthage But 1s ıt possible to destroy a modern nation of seventy 
milhon inhabitants, or even its war-making potential? The mdustrial 
fields of Germany have already been effectively sown with salt (or 
saltpetre) by the RAF But there is no mechanism in the modern 
world to sell millions of industrial workers mto slavery The United 
Nations cannot act more ruthlessly than the Nazis m their concentra- 
tion camps and leave these people to starve Yet the problem of finding 
work for them to do without the heavy industrial basis provided by the 
Ruhr would not merely be almost insoluble, but would mvolve the 
Powers who imposed these conditions ın perpetual responsibility for 
the’ economic support of a large proportion of the German people. 

The project for an dependent Ruhr-Rhmeland State 1s somewhat . 
more plausible It 1s possible that after this war, as after the last, 
centrifugal tendencies may appear, which could be used for the purpose 
But ıt 1s unlikely that any separatist movement would be more than 
temporary Having created the Rhineland State, the United Nations 
would be under the necessity of maintaining ıt by means of a perpetual 
threat of force Economically, too, such a State would scarcely be 
viable A long and careful analysis ın The Economist of March 17th 
reached the conclusion that there were only two possibilities for 1ts 
` survival Ether it would have to be allowed to dispose of its heavy 
industrial products in the German Rump, which would frustrate the 
real purpose of the scheme—the break-up of the integrated German 
industrial system Or, alternatively, ıt would have to be mcorporated 
into a West-European structure providing for substantial freedom ` 
of movement both of goods and men, and for considerable pooling 
of national sovereignty withm its borders—obviously a Utopian 
dream at present The economic results of the break-up of the Hapsburg 
empire after 1918 are not encouraging, and ın the case of the Rhineland 
the split would be against the will of the populations concerned instead 
of with their support 

Both these solutions, moreover, take little account of the probable 
effects on the economy of Europe and of Central Europe in particular 
For many years after the war European reconstruction will mvolve a 
great demand for engineering and other industrial products normally 
supplied by Germany. Who else could supply them ? It 1s, of course, 
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conceivable that the British and American heavy industries might 
step mto the breach to some extent A letter to The Times from Mr. 
John Brown, General Secretary of the Iron and Steel Trades Confedera- 
tion, seems to mdicate that British heavy mdustrialists have an eye 
on the Ruhr’s markets But it 1s one thmg to deliver goods and quite 
another to get paid, as bitter experience between the wars showed 
Channels of economic intercourse run deep They are the product 


- of decades, often of centuries of economic erosion They are not easily ' 


changed without disaster For many years Germany has predommated 
in the economy of Europe Before the war she produced about sixty 
per cent of Europe’s coal, half the pig-iron and steel, over half the 


` alummium, forty per cent of the cement and a third of the sulphuric 


acid , whule she led by a considerable margin ın the production of 
electrical machinery, machine tools, locomotives, scientific and optical 
instruments and engimeering of all kinds The commandimg position 
which enabled the Nazis to integrate virtually the whole of European 
industry mto the German war machine has been of slow growth and 
is not to be destroyed in a hurry It 1s based on natural factors, such 
as a central geographical position, large resources in raw materials 
and native intelligence and energy, which nothmg short of the “ liquida- 
tion” or deportation of millions of Germans can eradicate The fact 
must be faced that in the long run the prosperity of the German people 
is inextricably intertwined with the prosperity of Central Europe, and 
indeed of Europe as a whole 

What of the third alternative—control? Here clear thinking is 
particularly necessary What ıs to be controlled, by whom, for how 


, long, and to what end? It seems to be settled Allied policy to 


establish and mamtain prohibition of German armaments in per- 
petuity To mitiate a policy of this kind and then to abandon it 
after ten or fifteen years would be to repeat one of the worst 
mistakes of the victory of 1918 Nothmg would be more likely to 
encourage a revival of aggressive nationalism ın Germany Yet ın the 
long run free peoples lke those of Britain and the United States will 
only give armed support to a policy where justice 1s beyond doubt 
Perhaps the greatest objections to the Morgenthau plan and the project 
for an imdependent Ruhr-Rhmeland State rest on this ground 
Obviously if the prevention of German re-armament 1s mterpreted in 
such a way as to prevent economic recovery similar objections can 
be urged against it, and ıt 1s most unlikely that public opinion will 
continue to support ıt over a long period 

The war potential of a nation consists of the whole of its engineering 
and chemical mdustnes, its trained industrial man-power, its research 
organisations, its technicians and managers Only a small part of these 
belongs to the technical armament mdustry proper Thus while 1t 1s 
possible to prohibit or control the actual manufacture of tanks, aircraft, 
guns, explosives, etc} without any unfavourable effects, any serious 
attempt to reduce the war potential of a nation involves the prevention 
of valuable peace-time production It 1s possible to compel a nation 


‘to renounce guns and it will actually have more butter as a result 


But it is impossible to curtail the potential gun-making capacity 
without curtailing the butter as well 

Can the mere prohibition of armament manufacture be regarded 
as adequate ? Ina recent leader The Times argued that the development 
of jet-propelled flying bombs and rockets, conspicuously economical 
of resources and easy to producé as they are, made ıt very doubtful 
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, whether control over a nation’s war-making power from pomts outside 
its frontier could be effective How far will any apparatus of nter- 
national mspection, however efficient, guarantee Germany’s neighbours 
against a crushing blow from some new weapon’ But what else is 
possible in a world of sovereign States and uncontrolled mdustrial 
enterprise ? Will ıt even prove feasible ın the long run to deny one 
of the major attributes of sovereignty to a great people ? The constella- 
tion of power represented to-day by the United Nations will not endure 
for ever The long-range problem of German disarmament may well 
pose the question of whether national sovereignty can be reconciled - 
with security in a new and acute form a 

In the days when the triumphant German war-machine was over- 
running Europe much play was made with the so-called New European 
Order At last, said Nazi propagandists, European unity, frustrated 
by the machinations of Enghsh diplomacy for hundreds of years, 
could be established Had the Nazi system contamed a genume unify- 
ing idea instead of bemg based merely on the brutal and selfish tyranny 
of a Herrenvolk, the course of events might have been very different 
All thmgs are the possibilities of economic co-ordmation have been 
demonstrated The European, and particularly the Central European, 
economic system has been effectively organised by the Germans for 
their own purposes. Can that system be split up, can the scrambled 
economic eggs be effectively unscrambled without disaster ? 

The conflict between the centrifugal tendencies of modern national- 
ism and the centripetal urge of modern business and industrial organisa- 
tion lies at the very root of many of the troubles of the age Yet it 
seems obvious that the victory of the free peoples is another victory 
for political nationalism So far there have been practically no signs 
that the need for closer economic integration between the national 
systems 1s receiving recognition Even the agreement on economic 
consultation concluded recently between France, Belgrum and Holland 
turns;out to be an extremely limited affair and appears to exclude 
specifically any really close co-operation The story of UNRRA 
shows, as The Economist wrote not long ago, that the liberated coun- 
tries are inclined to put the rehabilitation of national prestige before 
the urgent job of fillmg the stomachs of their citizens Yet if the free 
peoples, 1f free mstitutions fail once again to provide reasonable subsist- 
ence and a modicum of security to a war-torn world, ıt ıs doubtful 
if they will have another chance. 

The collapse of the centralised Nazi economic system will leave a 
vacuum In Germany at any rate, at the centre of the Nazi economic 
network, a system of Allied Control Commissions will be set up. The 
decisions taken by these Commissions will mevitably affect not only 
German but European economic life for generations to come Upon 
what policy will they be based ? The economic responsibilities of the 
victors to-day will be infinitely heavier than in r918. Not only is it 
impossible to evade control of and responsibility for the economy of 
Germany, Ausjria and Italy, but tHe physical devastation of Europe, 
coupled with the continuance of the Japanese war, will involve a far 
greater strain on world resources than was the case after the last war. 
For some considerable tıme the combined Boards, or some simular type 
of control, will have to be retamed. Planning ıs mevitable, however 
distasteful it may be ın some quarters As Sur Arthur Salter has pointed 
out, the victors of 1918 set up a Supreme Economic Council, and his 
proposal to establish once more an organisation of this kind has 
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attracted widespread support Yet the official silence has not been 
broken and hitherto not even the outlme of a positive economic policy 
for European reconstruction has emerged. 

In the series of articles under the headmg “ Rebuilding a Continent,” 
which The Times published just before the Yalta Conference, proposals 
were made for a coherent economic programme on a Continental scale, 
based on the deliberate control sone die of the direction of German 
economic policy The writer suggested that only on such lines could 
an escape be found from the dilemma inherent in Europe’s need of both 
security and an economically efficient Germany The programme e 
should aim not at destroymg German industrial power but at usmg 
it to build up the peace and the war potentials of the other countries 
of Europe Arguing from the relative figures of steel production in 
Germany and elsewhere (the best indicator of war potential) the con- 
clusion was reached that within some fifteen years the combmed 
potential of Southern, Central and Eastern Europe could be raised to 
the German level 

Whether this somewhat optimistic conclusion ıs justified or not, 
the method 1s surely promismg As part of such a programme public 
opinion would unquestionably permit of the control of German economic 
policy berng mamtained much longer than would otherwise be the case. 
In the course of this process, too, 1t should be possible to make the - 
heavy industry of the Ruhr, which even Germans often admit to have 
been over-expanded, lose 1ts predominance within the German economy, 
thus reducing the simster power of industrial barons lke Krupp, , 
Voegler, and Thyssen It must be remembered that the Ruhr itself 
will largely require to be rebuilt Moreover, under the pressure of 
the R.A F the Germans themselves embarked on a policy of decen- 
tralisation. The expansion which has already taken place m the 
heavy industry of Austria, for example, is calculated by economists 
who have studied the question ın detail to put the question of Austrian 
economic viability on a very different footing from that prevailing 
after 1918 

The results of positive and comprehensive action on these lines 
might well extend far beyond the sphere of economics proper It 
was the experie AN of the League of Nations that International co- 
operation was i A itely easier to achieve ın practical day-to-day 
affairs than ovent anajor political issues Admittedly the economic 
questions involved in European reconstruction affect important 
political problems from which controversy cannot be excluded But 
so many practical matters calling for urgent action have to be dealt 
with in an case that ıt should be possible to find common ground 

system of co-operative action by the method of trial 
ways provided the will ıs there 










struction policy conceals hopes of this kind Unfortunately it has now 
become obvious that it also conceals grave divergencies of view 
between the major allies It 1s beyond the scope of this article to enter 
on the many problems involved ın the relations of the Big Three. 
But it is quite clear that if Europe, including Germany, is going to be 
divided into two halves, each representing a rival ideology and economic 
system, its last state will be worse than its first In that case there 
will be no help for ıt but to think out policy agai from the begmning 
. Finally, there is the effect on the German people to be considered 
It may be said that their feelmgs should not be considered. Nothing 


` 
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could be more short-sighted. The re-education of Germany 1s the 
most important problem facmg the United Nations If the victors 
have nothing for Germans but the pillory the prospects of mcorpora- 
ting them into a peaceful European system will be shght Professor 
Gilbert Murray argued not long ago in The Spectator that m the re- 
buildmg of Europe the young Germans whose souls have been so 
horribly distorted might find an ideal which would help them to 
salvation To present the obligation for Germans to repair the damage 
they have caused in this way, as part of a co-operative European effort, 
would surely have a better effect on the national psychology than a 
mere revival of the hated memory of “reparations ” In devastated 
Europe a great job 1s waiting to be done, and if ıt 1s possible to induce 
the German people to co-operate willingly m doing it a long step 
forward on the road to re-education will have been made 
; H Powys GREENWOOD 


LABOUR FACES THE FUTURE. 


HE Labour delegates were in a resolute mood when they met in 
Blackpool on May 2ist, and the motions passed at their Conference 
in that storm-tossed town must be judged according to their 
success in guaranteeing a better world for the days to come ‘There 
was the usual crop of resolutions from the branches—not quite so 
numerous as on former occasions—and these showed a strange similarity 
of lettering and m general succumbed easily to the well-worn platitudes 
now current among the devotees of the extreme Left But the 
Executive had given a lead by printing a little booklet, Let Us Face the 
Future: a Declaration of Labour Policy for the consideration of the 
nation, and it was this booklet and the speeches of the Leaders which 
dominated the whole proceedings “Madam Chairman,” as Miss 
Wilkinson had been christened, kept the Conference as a whole docile 
and submissive There was only one solitary revolt against the platform 
when on Fnday, in true equalitarian style, the rank and file voted for 
equal war gratuities, and that on a more generous scale, for ranker and 
private and irrespective of any outmoded distinctions of sex 
Monday, May zīst, was also a day of excitement ın Blackpool, for 
on that day ıt became practically certain that there would be an almost 
immediate July Election The Prime Mimuster had got the Labour 
Leaders on the points of a' dilemma They must either stay ın the 
Coalition Cabinet till the end of the Japanese War or they must dissolve 
the Coalition with only the short regulation period of three weeks in 
which to burnish up their arguments There was never very much 
doubt as to where their choice would le For the last two years the 
Labour forces have felt themselves stunted and repressed They had 
no electoral fights to stir their blood and attract groundlings to their 
meetings. Then the Prime Mimister’s attitude on their very modest 
amendment to the last Trade Disputes and Trade Umions Act had 
convinced them that, though Mr Churchill was with them in the 
prosecution of the war, he was dead against them ın the uttlisation of 
the peace Lastly, there were the startling results of some of the by- 


‚elections, when candidates of merely evanescent groups or flying a 


solitary flag of independence simply romped into Parhament, making 
1t less and less the happy reserve of two orthodox parties All this left 
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the rank and file longing to quit the Coalition and be once more free 
men and women. 

This must have been easily understood by anyone who had studied 
the recent evolutions of Labour opinion, but what must have surprised 
even the experienced observer was the hght heart—even the spint of 
buoyant gaiety with which the ex-Cabinet Ministers appeared willing 
to surrender their seals of office and cut their connection with the past 
It was as if they too had all along cherished a sense of frustration, as 
1f no good things had matured from their association with’ their 
opponent in a war-time Cabinet There was httle or no allusion to their 
administrative achievements ın the Coalition, or to the fact that, 
through their guiding influence, the country had officially been offered 
a way to avoid the dread spectre of unemployment It was as ıf all 
had been black before, and only if Labour faced the future could there 
be witnessed the dawning of a new hght Their only trouble was that, 
bemg Parliamentary strategists, they had to admit that the Pnme 
Minister had shepherded them into an election at the most favourable 
time for himself and the least favourable time for the workers they 
represented The times—especially as regards foreign affairs—were 
difficult and dangerous When a formal constitutional operation was 
placarded throughout the country as “ Mr Churchill resigns,” the 
whole caption lent itself to the interpretation that Labour had wantonly 
obliged the country to drop her trusted pilot just when the storms were 
raging most furiously, so jeopardising the future for which ıt was 
claiming to prepare 

Yet that future had to be faced 1f the suffrages of the workers had 
to be gained, and ın the achievement of a needed electoral programme 
Mr Morrison and Mr Bevin simply dominated the occasion Mr Attlee 
was too uninspiring and non-committal. Typical of his attitude before 
a burning problem of the present was his exhortation to the delegates 
that they “must not imagine that all the virtues were with the Lublin 
and all the vices with the London Poles, or vce versa’’ Surely a vice 
versa attitude of mind has never captivated the people of Britam Mr 
Morrison, on the other hand, was cocksure and confident He laid his 
cards on the table at the outset of his speech when he declared roundly 
that “ the real controversy and fight between the Labour Party and 
its Conservative opponents would be on economic and industnial policy ” 
His idea was a step-by-step socialisation of industry as the supreme task 
lymg before the Parlament of—how many *—years For the present 
he could only select certarn key industries—such as Fuel, Power and 
Transport, Iron and Steel—as being mpe for a legislative operation 
which could last for five years Others would be dealt with in their own 
good time and each would be a problem ın itself as that problem shaped 
itself at some particular opportunity As for the special method by 
which human freedom had to be safeguarded after these gigantic 
operations he had almost nothing to say At once from the body of the 
hall tentative criticisms were offered which showed how critical and 
engrossing would be the task which would thus be offered to a future 
Parliament A Lancashire delegate put the question, “ What about 
Cotton?” Sir Stafford Cripps, who had gained relevant experience in 
supervising ten thousand firms through the agency of the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production, emphasised the mtricacies of the task and 
declared that to achieve ıt successfully on an even larger scale the 
procedure of Parliament would have to be radically reformed And, 
to crown all, the Prime Minister in his later radio broadcast and with 
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the ability to detect the weakness in an opponent’s line of battle 
characteristic of an ancient warrior cleverly accepted Mr Morrison’s 
definition of the issue before the electors and declared that his solution 
was consistent with totalitarianism and inconsistent with the preserva- 
tion of human freedom 

It cannot be dented, when all that was said at Blackpool 1s surveyed, 
that some colour was given to this particular line of attack It has 
sometimes been remarked that the economic system of Russia might 
equally well be termed State Capitalism as State Socialism , and there 
were throughout the Conference occasional bursts of unqualified 
admiration of Russia Even in able speeches from some of the younger 
delegates, where the admiration was somewhat qualified, 1t was only 
because of what was termed the harsh character of Russian political 
democracy. We could teach Russia something ın the realm of politics , 
we could learn from Russia ın the realm of industry In such a state 
of affairs ıt was clearly incumbent on Mr Morrison to differentiate his 
industrial policy from all totalitarian systems Men, after all, are not 
marionettes, and if you have at the end State-planned and State- 
regulated industry you must secure by democratic checks that your 
tutors and governors do not hustle the workers hither and thither 
according to their unregulated behests You may opt for industrial 
democracy as the necessary counterpart of political democracy, but the 
industrial democracy must be a reality and not a sham To be able 
according to your own sweet will to deport men and women from place 
to place as if they were only animate goods and chattels 1s to make a 
mockery of all human development and progress If Parliament, the 
political Parlament, is to legislate step by step for every industry in 
the country, and afterwards to administer or otherwise to control these 
industries, then Parliament has a work to do which should wholly 
occupy its energies for an indefinite and perplexing period of years 
The merely “ economic interpretation of history ” would in such a case 
become a sinister reality mstead of a challengeable speculation of 
Marxian philosophical dialectics 

The pity ıs that the Labour forces have already done’a considerable 
amount of thinking on these lines, as was evidenced ın the reports on 
Industrial Reconstruction presented to the T UC last October ın this 
same town of Blackpool In these ıt was clearly recognised that ın a 
planned industrial economy workers must be afforded some amount of 
assessable control over their own fortunes Workers’ representation on 
the governing bodies of industry and all kinds of consultative and 
consumers’ committees were interposed to prevent the worker beng 
directly and rudely confronted with the might of an overruling State 
Mr Bevin, too, has always in the past been associated with the Trades 
Union Congress rather than with the Labour Party Conference, and his 
last act on leaving the Ministry of Labour was to lessen the “ directive 
powers ” of that institution Even at past Labour Conferences what 
has been loosely termed “ workers’ control ” always evoked a favour- 
able response But there~has been no adequate dovetailing of the 
industnal programme of the Labour Party with that of the Trades 
Union Congress Even with regard to the Trade Disputes and Trade 
Unions Act there appeared on the two sides to be a marked difference 
ofemphasis Had the electoral crisis not so rudely intervened, this very 
Conference would probably have witnessed a distinct cleavage of opinion 
in the matter of State contrasted with Trade Union action as between 
Mr. Attlee and Sir Walter Citrine in regard to the representation of the 
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World Trade Union Conference at San Francisco Such a dispute may 
even in the ultrmate result cost Mr Attlee his leadership. At any rate, 
it ıs urgently incumbent on the Labour Party Executive to show how 
their present instalment of State Socialism 1s consistent with the preser- 
vation of fundamental human liberties No doubt ıt may be inevitable in 
the future that the administrative side of Parliament should be strongly 
developed, but limits must be set to any undue or exaggerated growth 
of anything like departmental autocracy Otherwise there is an obvious 
slippery slope which in no short time will lead to a Parliament of 
merely material things where cultural issues are wellmgh forgotten 
and the country is ripe for some kind of totahtarian despotism It may 
even be asserted that owing to the infiltrating tactics of the Communists 
there 1s a very appreciable section of the Labour rank and file, 
especially those dignified by the name of “intellectuals,” who are 
ready to indulge in unstinted eulogies of Russia as mantfestly a 
Workers’ Paradise 

There was, however, little or no trace of such an authoritarian 
tendency in the speech of Mr Bevin, which was easily the most suc- 
cessful effort of the Conference and which certainly evoked the longest 
round of applause The ex-Minister of Labour outlined a sketch of the 
future on a wider canvas than any of the rest Where they saw their 
programmes as mainly domestic he beheld them silhouetted on the 
spacious background of world and European history. It was nterna- 
tional combines they had to fight and conquer A merely national 
programme would settle or effect little They must have international 
control, on a very large area, of raw materials, and without that the 
rivalry of economic factors and forces might set the world on fire 
The farmer, too, was to have a guaranteed price, not only nationally 
but internationally Not that Mr Bevin believed ım the purely economic 
interpretation of history There were other and no less influential 
causes of wars—traditional emotions and the desire to dominate He 
clearly believed that a merely national mdustnal programme was 
ımpotent to meet the wants of the coming time , you were compelled 
to cast your eyes not on the British scene alone but over the whole 
European area For there in the east of Europe were vast areas of the 
peasantry whose existence had not been adequately recognised by. the 
industrial nations, and the vital need for them was that their standard 
of life should be raised so that they could become active participants ın 
the export and import trade of Europe In this way Mr Bevin led his 
hearers far away from the narrow boundaries of single State action 
Incidentally he laid a great deal of stress on the International Labour 
Office, a body not founded on single State representation but on direct 
representation ın its government of a tmpartite association of State, 
managers, and workers It was quite clear, also, that as regards 
dealings with other nations, Mr Bevin would not believe ın a policy of 
simple appeasement You must be firm yet patient , above all, you 
must not divide nations into angels and devils, attributing a Workers’ 
Paradise to the one and a Workers’ Inferno to the other. On one point, 
however, he was very clear and positive Great Bntain must meet 
other nations in negotiation and compromise round a common table, 
but when they so met they must not be confronted with a fast accompli 

One could deduce from particular sentences in Mr Bevin’s speech, 
particularly that side reference to a fatt accomplr, that he discerned 
many grave difficulties ahead ın international affairs As Sir Wiliam 
Beveridge pointed out in one of his excellent speeches, there are two 
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disquieting features in the post-war horizon—the claim for an absolute 
_ Big Power Veto at San Francisco, and the tendency to divide Europe 
into contrasted spheres of influence On the first pomt Mr Bevin 
declared himself favourable to a world organisation where there would 
be sufficient power to restrain ‘any possible aggressor As regards this 
country he maintained that ıt would be necessary to continue universal 
national service after the war, and he showed his old mastery of the 
workers’ mind by telling those who still plumped for the voluntary 
system that there never had been a real voluntary system ın the past, 
because what was called the voluntary system was really based on the 
existence of unemployment On the second point he affirmed that he 
was a friend of the little Powers, for whom he emphatically claimed the 
-hberty to choose their own government in free and democratic elections, 
He made an interesting suggestion about an approach to an Indian 
Settlement and most friendly references to France and Italy Germany, 
he said, must be prevented from developing a war potential, but her 
people must be given factlities for working on the soil so that they should 
be able to satisfy the elementary needs of themselves and their country 
All this shows that on the mternational field there are thorny problems 
confronting us ; and when we take into account the problems attached 
to the further development of education and those connected with the 
health and social services we wonder how ıt ever should have been 
conceived that Parlament could block up 1ts business with administra- 
tive details which ın due time might reach out to every industry in the 
country Then there is the House of Lords, which would inevitably be 
galvanised into fresh activity at every new threat to what 1s loosely 
termed Private Enterprise Mr Morrison retained his usual cocksure- 
ness when he came to that question, seeming to 1magine that he could 
easily sweep away the obstacles in his path by a brilliant tour de force 
But he could deal with such obstacles only by that Campbell~Banner- 
man method which has been enshrined ın actual legislation, and the 
Campbell-Bannerman method, requires a great deal of Parliamentary 
tıme for its complete operation Altogether ıt seems unfortunate that 
use should not have been made of some ad hoc body which could relieve 
Parlament of 1ts powers and to which could be delegated the demo- 


cratic administration of industry Inthis way the Industrial Programme , 


could have been relieved of many of 1ts objections and could have been 
dovetailed more securely into the international programme of Mr Bevin, 
especially as the ovation accorded to the latter showed that the Black- 
pool delegates had their eyes fixed keenly in front of them and that 
the Labour forces will go all out in the coming election 

J H HARLEY 


TRIESTE AND ITS HINTERLAND. 


O no student of Yugoslav affairs did the “ delicate situation ” 

| concerning the Adriatic port of Trieste and its hinterland come 
as any great surprise As a result of fmendly negotiations, 
however, on June gth Marshal Tito signed an agreement presented by 
the British and United States Governments which defined Allied 
military control without prejudice to any peace settlement Except 
where necessary, therefore, little reference will be made to statements, 
mihtary movements or political repercussions during the past two 
months, though for the sake of elucidation it 1s perhaps necessary to 
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recall the fact that controversy appeared to begin after Allied H Q. 
Mediterranean had issued its last communiqué, dated May 3rd “In 
North East Italy the New Zealand division occupied the umportant 
port of Trieste General Freyberg accepted the surrender of the 
German garrison to Allied forces at 1630 hours on Wednesday ” 
Following on this Marshal Tito, claiming that both Trieste and Gorizia 
had been captured by his troops on the previous Monday, stated, 
“some Allied forces have without our permission entered the towns ”’ 
Subsequently, ın the House of Commons on May goth, Mr Law said that 
the April 30th claim was “ premature,” and after explaining that on 
May 2nd New Zealanders and Yugoslavs entered the city from the 
west and east respectively, nghtly concluded, “ Its fall was indeed 
the result of the yomt operation of the 15th Army Group and the Yugo- 
slav 4th Army ” The foregoing 1s also an indication of how quickly, 
even 1f at times somewhat intemperately, Yugoslav feelings are aroused 
where any part of this Slav-inhabited frontier land is concerned 
Several fair and objective newspaper reports have attempted to 
include something of the background to the “ Trieste problem,” but 
only very close intimacy with the Slovenes in particular, only past 
sojourns in lovely Slovenia, can bring full appreciation of the depths of 
suffering, either physically, mentally, or both, which have clouded the 
lives of this “ smallest nation ın Europe ” (approximately two million) 
and so seriously embittered Italo-Yugoslav relations By the Treaty of 
St Germain, 1918, over 410,000 Yugoslavs—mostly Slovenes, the 
remainder Croats—in the Julian March were destined, without any 
choice, to become Italian subjects Coming when President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points had brought hope to all freedom-loving peoples, 
including the Slavs in the former Austrian Empire, this blow was some- 
thing hard to endure Had this small mimority received the fair treat- 
ment pledged them by Italy, however, time might perhaps have con- 
tributed much healing Instead, Itahanisation and oppression began as 
early as 1919 and increased with the passing years Fascism merely 
crossed the t’s and dotted the rs of brutalities already well established 
All this while their brother Slovenes ın Yugoslavia were powerless to 
do anything other than aid any refugees who managed to cross the 
mountainous border From these escapees went forth tales of tyranny 
which, though doubtless exaggerated, were as a whole fundamentally 
true Hatred of the Itahans spread throughout the country as protests 
from the Yugoslav Government were repeatedly ignored Resentment 
was further inflamed by the knowledge that this maltreatment was 
taking place on soil which had unquestionably been the home of 
Slovenes for nearly 1,400 years and which, on an ethnographical basis, 
they considered should have been incorporated in what was known, in 
its earlier period as a Successor State, as the “ Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes ” 
. Why, then, did the Peace Conference betray one of the main essen- 
tials of the Fourteen Points by handing over people and territory, 
barely freed from one foreign power, to yet another? The answer lies 
in the famous—or, as many of us prefer to call ıt, mfamous—secret 
Pact of London, 1915. In order to induce Italy to break with the 
Central Powers and come ım on our side we promised her the Trentino, 
the Julian March, Northern Dalmatia, Valona (Albania), part of Asia 
Minor and an African colony True, the Allied statesmen did not then 
visualise the promise to humanity which President Wilson would 
eventually make—a promise which ignored secret treaties and the 
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disposing, as prizes, of large areas belonging to subject nations Conse- 
quently, when Italy demanded her “ pound of flesh ” the Peace makers 
found themselves on the horns of a dilemma. If they kept their word by 
allotting to Italy all that had been promised, President Wilson could 
not keep his—and ıt was the ethics of the Fourteen Pomts which 
materially contributed towards the cessation of the war In the end 
Italy recerved Jubaland, the Brenner and Pusthertal passes, Trieste 
and its ummediate hinterland and, after confusion and finally direct 
negotiation with Yugoslavia, Zara, Fiume and a few Adriatic islands 

Nevertheless, in fairness to the Peace makers, ıt must be recorded 
that other factors played their part regarding the disposal of Trieste 
Although, taken as a whole, the region behind ıt was predommately 
Slovene-inhabited, Tneste’s Italan population was 62-3 per cent 
agamst only 29:8 per cent Slovene On these figures Trieste was 
classified as an Italan town. But could it live without an immediate 
hinterland to support ıt? Moreover, buffer protection was required by 
Italy for a port so strategically placed Partly because of the Pact of 
London, therefore, partly because 1t appeared economically and 
strategically desirable, but mainly because the statesmen thought they 
could do no other, the whole of the Julian March (Venetia Giulia), from 
the south-eastern corner of Carinthia (Austria) to the tıp of the Istrian 
peninsula, was ceded to Italy Up to 1202 Trieste had, for about 250 
years, led an independent existence under its Count-bishops In 1202 
ıt was captured by the Venetians Finding their rule so consistently 
unwelcome, by 1382 the city was glad to place itself under the pro- 
tection of Leopold III of Austria, and from then until 1918, except for 
two brief periods of Napoleonic occupation, was part of Te Austrian 
Empire 

Despite 1ts hinterland Trieste did not prosper, on the monte, its 
trade steadily declined In rg1x3 the total sea and rail traffic passing 
through was 6-12 milhon metric tons This was the peak of a develop- 
ment which had rapidly grown during the years preceding World War 
I During this time “a larger increase of the population took place 
than that of any European port with the exception of Bremen, Ham- 
burg, Rotterdam and Fiume, while its sea trade rose by 171 per cent ”* 
It was natural to expect that immediately after the war trade would be 
considerably less to and from Central Europe, so the low figure of 3:11 
million metric tons in 1920 was probably not considered exceptional 
By 1929 ıt had risen to 5-43 million metric tons, but from then on ıt 
dechned until ın 1937 ıt was only 1-19 million, and no artrficial Italan 
bolstering up could prevent this downward grade Furthermore, 
whereas in IgI3 3°02 million metric tons of traffic came from Central 
Europe, in 1930 ıt was 2°43, n 1933, 1-89, and in 1934, 1-46 millon 
metric tons There were several reasons for this fallin prosperity One 
was the fact that prior to 1914 most of the trade which developed 
Trieste was connected with 1ts homeland, the Austrian Empire After 
Italy acquired the port commerce had to pass through Austrian, 
Czechoslovakian, Yugoslavian and/or Italian customs This handicap, 
combined with various political reactions and the growing independence 
of other nations, caused much of it to be diverted to other channels. 
Hamburg, Gdynia, and Sushak, to name but three’ outlets, handled 
goods which would otherwise have been sent to Trieste Furthermore, 
this decline inevitably affected the commercial, agricultural and indus- 
trial markets ın its immediate hinterland 

* The Austrian Littoral Foreign Office Handbook No 10, 1920. 
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Economically, therefore, Italy would appear to have little ground for 
claiming the retention of Trieste Nor is her case any better geo- 
graphically—a fact which many Italian writers and authorities them- 
selves have recognised G Roletto wrote, “ Trieste belongs, even from 
a purely morphological point of view, to an area which is not part of 
the Plain of Lombardy It belongs to the Dinaric system, to a region 
which is completely different ın structure, climate and the conditions 
of human hfe ”* Another far-seeing writer, Vivante, prophesied before 
the last war, “ No matter what the future of the Yugoslav world may 
turn out to be, it will resist with the greatest energy any political 
dismemberment of the Littoral or, as ıt 1s called, the Julian March. 
Why? Because here in Trieste lies its nearest outlet to the sea Vital 
interests of the Slavs, including their economic interests, are such that 
they simply must revolt against any project for the annexation by 
Italy of the Julian March ” (Actually, the Karst range behind Trieste 
is at this pomt at its narrowest, while the pass here, the Postumia 
(Postojna), 1s 1ts lowest 375 feet) A former Prime Minister, Alfonzo 
Lamarmola, held a similar opmion In 1866, before the Italian Senate, 
he said, “ All the mterests of the port (Tneste), particularly its trade, 
are connected with the North The town itself 1s surrounded by a Slav 
population, which does not wish to have any intercourse at all with the 
Italians except purely commercial relations If by any chance Trieste 
became Italian, 1t would prove a source of great trouble and inter- 
minable dangers ” 

None the less there still remains the concrete fact that Trieste 1s 
largely an Italian populated city—now believed to be ın the proportion 
of 240,000 Itahans to 60,000 Yugoslavs, and recent events there have 
aroused ın the Italians a fierce desire to retain their possession Indeed, ' 
almost before his ink is dry the opimion expressed by an American 

, political historian, Professor C L Becker, ıs being justified “.. I 
think that ıt 1s quite futile to discuss post-war reconstruction on the 
assumption that the sentiment of nationalism will be any less strong 
than it has been, or that nations will cherish their sovereign undepend- 
ence any less than they have, or be less disposed to defend and promote 
their real or supposed national interests, or be less concerned with a 
balance of power that 1s advantageous to them ”} 

The fairest solution, and one which should prove acceptable to both 
Italy and Yugoslavia, would probably be to make Trieste and district 
into an International Free Zone By this means the port 1s assured of 
unrestricted use for Central European and Middle Danubian trade, to 
the lasting benefit of millions ın the immediate and more distant 
hinterlands Civic control of the city could surely be amicably settled 
on a pro-rata basis and, given good will and the necessary international 
protection, there is no reason why such a change of status should not 
be a complete success Pessimists may point out that Danzig was also 
an International Free Zone but after Hitler’s advent good will became 
impossible , hence its failure 

The solution of the Julian March problem will not be easy Unless 
mass movements of peoples are ordained, here also large local groups 
are bound to become mimorities For example let us take the figures 
upon which the Paris Conference worked In the Gorizia-Gradisca, 
district the Yugoslavs are ın the proportion of 6x per cent , Italians’ 

. 36 per cent In the Istrian peninsula, Yugoslavs 57 per cent , Italians ! 

Wa ! 
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28 per cent. This definitely gives the Yugoslavs the majority On the 
other hand, taking the Juhan March as a whole, it will be found that 
most of the Yugoslavs are ın the east while, as it 1s nearer their main- 
land, in the western half the Itahans form the majority Paradoxically, 
a clean cut dividing line, ceding the eastern half to Yugoslavia, would 
not provide the answer, for the problem of Trieste, the Adnatic gateway 
to Central Europe, would still remam Nor can we gather profitable 
experience from history As Dr A E Moodie says, “ For 2,000 years, 
from the age of Augustus to that in which a modern Italian has tried to 
emulate the achievements of the great Roman Imperialist, political 
boundaries have oscillated eastwards and westwards across the Juhan 
Region Romans, Barbarians, Carolingians, Franks, Habsburgs, Vene- 
tians, Napoleon’s French, Austrians, Italians—all have attempted to 
establish a permanent boundary in this frontier region, and all have 
been finally defeated ın their objective Whatever the outcome 
of the present war, the Julian Problem will still contain irreconcilable 
elements, as national sentiment on one side or the other will associate 
with itself a sense of gnevance and violation, a certain step towards 
later conflicts The history of the Julian Region suggests that’ a 
linear boundary will be drawn somewhere within its limits, but few will 
envy the statesmen who will be confronted with the task of its 
delimitation ’’* 
LILIAN GRAY. 
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V —Tue Last PHASE 


T was not till almost two years after the Treaty of Hubertusburg, 
[= far as we know, that the correspondence was resumed, after 

an interruption of over three years At the end of 1764 Voltaire 
wrote a letter of condolence, unfortunately lost, on the occasion of 
an illness A friendly but rather distant reyomder dated January ist, 
1765, was in the King’s lighter vem “I thought you were so busy 
with destroying l’anfdme that I could not imagine you would think 
of anything else Your blows would have floored ıt long ago had not 
this hydra renewed itself incessantly from the stock of superstition 
spread all over the earth For myself, long disillusioned of the 
charlatanries which seduce mankind, I place the theologian, the 
astrologer, the adept, and the doctor m the same category I have 
infirmities and maladies but I cure myself by regimen and patience 
So you can console Europe for the important loss of my person, which 
1t expected, though I count it a trifle, for, though my health 1s poor, 
I am alive I appreciate your interest in my health and the obliging 
things you say, and I regret that your age makes me fear that with 
you will end that breed of great men and geniuses who adorned the 
age of Lows XIV” i 

Frederick’s reply to another lost letter shows that, on Voltaire’s 
. side at any rate, past wounds were unhealed ‘‘ Wishing to keep the 
peace in my house, I did my best to prevent you hittuig out Ignoring 
my admonitions, you composed a libel (the attack on Maupertuis) 
almost under my eyes and used my permission for another work to 

* The Italo-Yugoslav Boundary 
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publish ıt In a word, you have wronged’ me ın every way, I have 
borne all I could, and I suppress all other just complaints because I 
feel able to forgive you” The remainder of the letter was m 
the King’s usual friendly and sparkling style “You have lost 
nothing in leaving this country There you are at Ferney, with your 
mece and your favourite occupations, respected as the divinity of the 
arts, as the patriarch of the écraseurs, covered with glory, and enjoying 
your reputation in your lifetime, all the more since at a hundred 
leagues from Paris they consider you dead and do you justice An 
Enghshman who had seen you told me that you were a little bent, 
but that the Promethean fire still burns within It 1s the oil in the 
lamp and it will sustam you You will reach the age of Fontenelle 
(99) and compose an epigram on your own centenary At last, full 
of years, satiated with glory, the conqueror of l’snfdme, I see you 
scale Olympus, sustained by Lucretius and Sophocles, Virgil and 
Locke, placed between Newton and Epicurus on a bright cloud ” 

Voltaire’s lost response must have contained some belated expression 
of regrets “If you had said ten years ago what you say at the close 
of your letter,” wrote the King in January 1766, from Berlin, “ you 
would still be here Of course, mortals have their failings , perfection 
is not their lot I know ıt from myself, and I am convinced of the 
injustice of asking more from other people I would have loved you 
despite your faults because you have enough great talents to cover 
them Only talents distinguish great men from the crowd It 1s 
your special task to destroy l’snfdme with your formidable club, 
for the ridicule you pour on it hits harder than any arguments Few 
can reason but everyone fears ndicule. Decent folk ın all countries 
are beginning to think In superstitious Bohemia, m Austria, an old 
haunt of fanaticism, the upper classes are begmning.to open their eyes 
The images of saints have less vogue Despite the barriers placed 
by the Court against the entry of good books, the truth finds its way 
Though progress is slow it 1s a great thing to see certain circles tearing 
down the bandage of superstition In our Protestant countries the 
pace is quicker Of the vast domain of fanaticism there remain only 
Poland, Portugal, Span and Bavaria, where crass ignorance and 
torpor keep superstition alive As for your Genevese, since you are 
there they are not only unbelievers but they have all become beaux 
esprits They talk ın antitheses and epigrams You have wrought 
amuracle What is raising from the dead compared to giving imagina~ 
tion to those without ıt? In France the Swiss are butts, and in 
Germany, though we are not intellectual athletes, we joke about 
them You have changed everything You are the Prometheus of 
Geneva If you had remained here we should have been something 
bynow Fate dıd not grant us sucha boon Scarcely had you quitted 
your country than belles-lettres decayed Good taste in Rome was 
buried in the tomb of Virgil, Ovid and Horace I fear that in losing 
you France may have the same fate Whatever happens I have been 
your contemporary You will live as long as I, and I care little about 
the taste, the sterility, or the abundance of posterity ” 

Voltaire’s championship of the principle of religious toleration in 
the famous cases of Calas, Sirven and La Barre brought the old 
gladiators closer together The battle-cry Ecrasez infâme denoted 
the destruction, not of any Church or creed, but of the system of 
intolerance ın high places The correspondence of 1766 1s filled with 
atrocities “ Your old age,” wrote the King, “1s like the infancy of 
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Hercules That god destroyed serpents ın his cradle, you, bent with , 
years, destroy l’snfdme The progress of human reason 1s slower than 
one thmks and here 1s the cause Nearly everyone ıs content with 
vague ideas, few have time to examine them thoroughly Some, 
strangled by the chains of superstition from infancy, do not wish or 
are not able to break them Others, immersed in frivolities, enjoy 
life without a moment of reflection interrupting their pleasures Add 
the timid souls and frightened women and you have society It 1s 
much ıf you find one man ina thousand you and those like you write 
for him The others are shocked and curse you” 

The King sent a contribution to the support of the Sirven famiy, 
but the case of La Barre, who was executed for damaging a crucifix 
and refusing respect to a procession, provoked criticism as well as 
sympathy “It ıs tragic, but is ıt not partially the fault of the 
victims? Is it necessary to make a frontal attack on prejudices con- 
secrated by time? And ıf one wishes to enjoy liberty of thought, must 
one insult an established belief? People who keep quiet are rarely 
persecuted Remember what Fontenelle said ‘If my hand was 
full of truths I should think twice before I opened 1t? The crowd 
does not deserve to be enlightened. If you ask me whether I should 
have pronounced a verdict of such severity, I answer No I should 
have fitted the punishment to the offence I should have said. You 
broke the statue, so you must restore ıt You did not remove your 
hat before the village curé who was carrying you know what, so you 
must present yourself every day fora fortnight at the church without 
a hat You have read the works of Voltaire, so you must study the 
Summa of St Thomas under the guidance of the curé The giddy 
fellow would have been punished more severely m thiseway than 
by his judges, for boredom ıs a century and death a moment ” 

This theme of the limits of toleration was pursued ın further letters 
which enshrine a declaration of policy no less than a personal confession 
of faith Since Calas was mnocent his execution was unjust, but 
with La Barre ıt was different “You will agree that all citizens must 
obey the law, and penalties are fixed for those who disturb the national 
cult Discretion, deéency, above all respect for the laws, forbid 
insults and scandal These sanguinary laws need reforming and 
adjusting to the offence, but while they remain the magistrates must 
carry them out I, a cool child of reason, desire that men should be 
reasonable and above all live in peace We know the crimes of 
religious fanaticism Let us take care not to introduce this fanaticism 
mto philosophy, the character of which should be gentleness and 
moderation It should deplore the tragic end of a young man who 
committed an extravagance and point out the excessive rigour of the 
law made ın a rude and ignorant age, but ıt must not encourage similar 
actions nor rail at judges who had no choice Toleration should ensure 
to each the liberty to believe what he will, but ıt should not authorise 
the insults of giddy young men to what the people revere There 
are my sentiments, which are calculated to assure liberty and the 
public safety, the first object of all legislation I wager you will think . 
That 1s very German, reflecting the phlegm of a nation with moderate 
passions We are, it is true, vegetables compared to the French. 
We witness the survival of old-time ferocity ın the most polished 
nations Itis very difficult to make the human race good, to complete 
the taming of this animal, the most savage of all This confirms my 
view that opinions have little influence on action, for I observe that 
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passion prevails over reason everywhere. If you managed to make 
an ideological revolution, the sect you would form would be small, 
for thinking folk are few And you ignore those who are opposed to 
the rays of ight which reveal their turpitude , and the princes, who 
are taught that they can only keep their thrones so long as the people 
are attached to religion; and the people, which possesses only pre- 
judices, detests novelties, and cannot understand those in need of 
metaphysicians. Here are grave difficulties which I submit to you, 
and which, I believe, will always confront those who would desire to 
proclaim a similar reasonable religion Superstition is a weakness 
mherent in the human mind, ıt has always existed and it always will 
The objects of adoration may change lke your French fashions, but 
what does ıt matter 1f one prostrates oneself before a piece of un- 
leavened bread, or the bull Apis, or the ark of the covenant, or a 
statue’? ” Voltaire melted at last “I have received charming 
letters, truly philosophic letters,” he wrote to a frend m October 
1766, “ I forgive him everything ” 

Though Frederick was now wnting in the fnendhest way to “ the 
patriarch of Ferney ” and admiration for his gifts was undiminished, 
he never regatned the respect for his character which he had felt in 
the days of his youth “ You are nght in saying that the death of 
Voltaire would be a loss for the republic of letters,” he wrote to his 
sister Ulrike, Queen of Sweden “‘ He 1s the finest genius since Cicero 
and Virgil, and it is a pity that his heart 1s not equal to his head and 
that a man with such shining talents has so few virtues. But per- 
fection is not for our species, and he would have been perfect had his 
soul not been perverse” A break ın the correspondence between 
1767 and 1769 led the King to complam to d’Alembert that Voltaire 
no longer wrote “He will never forgive me for having been the 
friend of Maupertuis—an unpardonable crime” In 1769 the exchange 
was resumed and continued without interruption totheend Voltazre’s 
health was never good, and the first letter announced that he had been 
for more than a year in bed “You are too modest,” rephed the 
King, “ ıf you could have thought that your two years of silence could 
be patiently borne Everyone who loves literature must be interested 
ın your preservation and be glad when you send news. What interests 
me is to know what ıs being done by this hero of reason, this modern 
Prometheus who brings celestial light to cure the blind of their errors 
and prejudices JI adore literature, which alone charms our leisure 
hours and affords real pleasure I should love philosophy as much 
1f our feeble reason could discover hidden truths So I pass my old age 
tranquilly and try to procure all the brochures of ‘ the nephew of Abbé 
Bertin’ (a nom de plume of Voltaire), for one can read no books but his ” 

In 2770, when Voltaire was seventy-six, a number of his French 
admirers commissioned a bust by Pigalle The moving spirit was 
d’Alembert, who informed his frend of the plan “It would be good 
if Frederick were among the subscribers,” was the reply “ He owes 
me reparation as a King, a philosopher, and a man of letters” The 
mvitation provoked a ready response Greece, wrote Frederick to 
Grmm, would have made him a god or erected a temple in his honour 
“ The finest monument has been erected by himself in his own works, 
which will last longer than St Peter’s, the Louvre, and all the buildings 
consecrated by human vanity to eternity You have only to tell me 
what is expected” D’Alembert replied that a crown and his name 
was enough “Marshal Richelieu has given twenty lows d’or, and 
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subscriptions are coming in, but they would be nothing without yours.” 
The King’s handsome contribution of two hundred lours d'or produced 
a letter of warm gratitude from Ferney ‘Sire, the philosopher 
d’Alembert tells me that the great philosopher of the school and 
species of Marcus Aurelius, the cultivator and protector of the arts, 
has been good enough to encourage anatomy ın deigning to head the 
list of the subscribers for a skeleton This skeleton possesses a very 
sensitive old heart which ıs penetrated with the honour done to him 
by Your Majesty I thought that the idea of this caricature was a 
joke , but now that the chisel of the famous Pigalle ıs to be employed 
and that the name of the greatest man in Europe adorns the enterprise 
of my fellow-citizens, I take it very seriously I feel how unworthy 
of the honour I am, and at the same time I am deeply grateful” Yet; 
though nearly twenty years had elapsed since the quarrel with Mauper- 
tus, the memory of that fierce encounter still rankled “TI stall feel 
the irreparable harm he has done me. I shall never think of the 
calumny about the dirty linen, as stupid as ıt was deadly, and of all 
that followed, except with a grief which will poison my last days 
Yet all that d’Alembert tells me of the kindness of Your Majesty is 
such balm to my wounds that I am ashamed of my grievance Pardon 
it ın a man whose only ambition has been to live and die near you 
and who has been attached to you for thirty years Deign to accept 
the tender respect of the old hermit ” 

The King’s reply, though less emotional, was very friendly. “I 
do not regret that my feelings about your statue have become known 
They are truths of which I have always been convinced and which 
neither Maupertuis nor anyone else has effaced from my mind It 
was quite right that you should receive public gratitude in your hfe- 
time and that I should have some share in this demonstration, -since 
your works have given me so much pleasure My trifling productions 
are not of this kind they are my pastime My principal occupation 
1s to combat ignorance and preyudice ın the territories of which the 
accident of birth has made me the ruler, to enlighten minds, to refine 
manners, to make people as happy as human nature and my means 
allow” He had just returned from a second meeting with the Emperor 
Joseph, who was preparing to play a great part m Europe “ Born 
in a bigoted Court, he has shaken off superstition, brought up in 
luxury, he has adopted simple ways, fed on incense, he 1s modest , 
consumed by the desire for glory, he sacrifices his ambition to filial 
duty which he scrupulously performs, and, not having had pedants 
for his teachers, he has the taste to read Voltaire and to esteem his 
merit Moreover, he knows Italian literature well One must always 
begin there After belles-lettres, in the age of reflection, comes philo- 
sophy , and when we have carefully studied it we have to ask, lke 
Montaigne. What do I know? What I do know 1s that I shall have 
a copy of Pigalle’s bust That ıs little enough when I remember that 
once I possessed this divine genius itself Youth ıs the time for 
adventure ; the old and decrepit have to renounce beaux esprits and 
mistresses Take care of yourself so that in your old age you can 
still enlighten the close of the century which 1s proud to have you 
and knows the value of its treasure.” Verses were once more 
exchanged, a portrait was sent to Ferney, and the old man drank his 
morning coffee in a cup from the Royal Porcelain Factory at Berlin 

Differences remamed but the sparks no longer fly. The King was 
annoyed to find yet another attack on Maupertuis ın the Questions sur 
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l Encyclopédie, and begged d’Alembert to pomt out the impropnety 
of this vendetta against a dead man D’Alembert rephed that he had 
done so and would try again, though he expected no result. “ I conclude 
from Voltaire’s conduct,” commented Frederick, “ that if he were a 
sovereign he would be at daggers drawn with all his neighbours. His 
reign would be a continual war, and God knows what arguments he 
would employ to prove that war is the natural condition of society ” 
Yet the octogenarian offender was admonished more gently than of old 
“ This Maupertuis, whom you continue to hate, had good qualities 
He was a decent fellow , he possessed talents and learning. I admit he 
was brusque , 1t was that which caused the breach I do not know by 
what fatality it ıs that two Frenchmen abroad are never friends , 
milhons of them get along at home, but they change when they cross 
the Pyrenees, the Rhine and the Alps Well, ıt is time to forget mistakes 
when those who have committed them are no more. You will only meet 
Maupertuis in the valley of Josaphat, where there 1s no hurry for you 
to arrive Continue for a long time to enjoy your glory here where you 
triumph over rivalry and envy Let the setting sun diffuse those rays 
of taste and genius you alone can transmit from the age of Louis XIV 
to which you are so intimately bound Spread them on literature, 
arrest its decline, try to revive the taste for the sciences and letters 
which seems to be going out of fashion That 1s what I expect from you. 
Your career will surpass that of Fontenelle, for you have too much of 
the flame of life to die so early. We have here milord Marishal (Kerth), 
aged 85, almost as fresh as a young man ; we have Pollnitz, who counts 
on another ten years of hfe Why should not the author of the Henriade, 
Meérope and Semiramss last equally long? Plenty of oil in the lamp 
keeps the light alive, and who had more of ıt than you ?, Besides, 
Apollo has revealed to me that we shall keep you with us I have made 
my humble prayer to him and sad “Oh, my only divinity, preserve 
thy Ferney son for many years, to the benefit of letters and the 
satisfaction of the hermit of Sans-Souci! ” 

Voltaire was equally gallant “ Live long, Sire, not for your glory, 
for that requires no addition, but for the happmess of your state, and 
continue the kindnesses which console me for all my troubles” On 
receiving a porcelain bust from Berlin inscribed Immoriahs ın January 
1776, the patriarch composed the most graceful and elaborate of his 
many tributes 

Epictéte au bord du tombeau 
A reçu ce présent des mains de Marc-Aurèle 
fla dit mon sort est trop beau , 
J’aurai vécu pour lu, je Jui mourrai fidèle 


Nous avons cultivé tous deux les mémes arts 
Et la même philosophie , 
Moi sujet, lu: monarque et favorı de Mars, 
Et parfois tous les deux objets d'un peu d'envie 


Tl rendit plus d'un ro: de ces exploits jaloux , 
Mos, je fus harcelé des gredins de Parnasse 
Tl eut des ennemis, 1l Jes dissipe tous , 
Et la troupe des miens dans la fange coasse 


Les cagots m’ont persécuté , 
Les cagots à ses pieds frémissaient en silence 
Lu: sur le trône assis, mot dans l'obscurité, 
Nous préchames la tolérance 


à 
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Nous adorions tous deux le Dieu de l'univers, 
(Car il en est un, quoiqu’on dise), 

Mais n’avions pas le sottise 
De Je déshonorer par des cultes pervers 


Nous irons tous les deux dans la céleste sphère, 
Lu fort tard, moi bientôt Il obtiendra, Je crois, 

Un trône auprès d’Achille et même auprès d'Homère , 
Et j'y vais demander un tabouret [footstool] pour mor 


The last two surviving letters might almost have been written in the' 
knowledge that the long correspondence was nearing its end After 
thanking “ Epictetus ” for his most recent brochure, ‘‘ Marcus Aurelius ” 
refers to the latest breeze on the stormy ocean of European politics 
“The death of the Elector of Bavaria,” he wrote on January 25th, 
1778, “ may involve violent convulsions. Never has the Treaty of 
Westphalia been so attentively studied and discussed <A fog thicker 
than that of our hoarfrosts hides the future, and the uncertainty of 
events redoubles public curiosity These major distractions have not 
prevented me from trembling for the life of the Patriarch of Ferney 
Heartless journalists have announced your death The whole con- 
fraternity of letters, including my unworthy self, has been aghast 
But you have surpassed the hero of Christianity he came back to 
life on the third day, but you are not dead Live to continue your 
brilliant career for my satisfaction and for that of all thinking men 
These are the hopes of the hermit of Sans Souci Vale” 

Voltaire’s reply, dated April rst, 1778, was written from Paris, which 
he had not visited for twenty-eight years, where he recerved the final 
ovation, and where he was about to die His recent silence, he explamed, 
was due to the fact that he had been trying to avoid both hisses and 
death “It ıs pleasant at 84 to have escaped two deadly maladies 
That comes of being consecrated to you, I have been reappointed by 
you and I have been saved It has been a surprise and satisfaction 
when a new tragedy (Irène) was played, that the public, which thirty 
years ago regarded Constantine and Theodosius as model princes and 
even saints, has frantically applauded verses describing them as 
superstitious tyrants I have a score of similar proofs of the progress 
of philosophy in all directions I should not despair of pronouncing a 
panegyric on the Emperor Julian within a month, and assuredly, if 
the Parisians recall that he admmustered justice like Cato and waged 
war like Cesar, they owe him eternal gratitude So 1t is true, Sure, that 
in the long run men see the light, and that those who believe themselves 
paid to blind them cannot always gouge out their eyes All thanks to 
Your Majesty! You have vanquished prejudices hke your other 
enemies You rejoice ın your creations You are the conqueror of 
superstition as well as the bulwark of Germanic liberty Outlive me in 
order to strengthen all your spheres of rule May Frederick the Great 
be Frederick the Immortal ” Two months later the old skeleton with 
the piercing eyes was at rest Shortly before his death he had written a 
laudatory notice of the King for the forthcommg Kehl edition of his 
works “ He deigned to admit men of letters to his intimacy,” runs the 
conclusion “If im this familiar relationship clouds sometimes arose 
they were followed by the most serene and gentle weather” Forty 
years of sunshine and storm had ended ın an Indian summer 

“What an irreparable loss to literature!’ wrote Frederick to 
d'Alembert “ Perhaps centuries will pass before such a genius 
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reappears. He will live for ever by his genius and his works, but I wish 
he could have witnessed his glory some tıme longer The Berlin 
Academy and I mtend to pay the great man the tribute due to his 
ashes ” The first sketch was composed ın camp, far from books, during 
the War of the Bavarian Succession The finished Eloge was read by 
Thiébault ın a special session of the Academy on November 26th, 1778, 
and: immediately published It is a considered utterance, worthy of 
the occasion and without a jarring note Of the angry quarrel m 1753 
there.is no trace the failings of a great man were buried in his grave 
and only his glory remamed The Eloge is a hymn of praise from 
beginning to end, the more impressive owing to its mellow and dignified 
tone The author records the appearance.of the tragedies, the Henriade 
commenced ın the Bastille and finished ın London, the election to the 
Académie Francaise, the appointment as Historiographer of France, 
“ cette belle union” with the lustrous Marquise du Châtelet The 
King, who had seen him in 1740, desired to~ possess this emiment 
genius, who settled in Berlin in 1750 ‘“‘ His knowledge was encyclo- 
peedic, his conversation no less instructive than agreeable, his magma- 
tion as brilliant as ıt was varied, his mind quick and ever on the spot 
He was the delight of every society An unfortunate dispute between 
him and Maupertuis estranged these scholars who were made to love 
and not to hate each other ” 

Passing from biography to criticism Fredenck places the Henriade 
above the Aenerd and ın certain respects above Racine. The latter was 
more natural, his plots were more probable, and his verses were of an 
elegance and fluency since unapproached, but the tragedies of Voltaire 
contained some splendid passages In La Pucelle, the flowering of a 
brilliant imagination, he measures himself against Ariosto Charles XII 
was an epic, the Szécle de Lows XIV was unique, the Essa: sur 
Vhistowre untverselle showed a fine sense of proportion Even his novels 
were original, for behind their apparent frivolity lay moral allegories 
or criticisms of modern systems where the useful and the agreeable 
are intertwined So many talents and so many kinds of learning com- 
bined ın a sıngle person aroused astonishment only Cicero could be 
compared with him He was worth a whole Academy ‘‘ Some of his 
pieces recall the dialectic of Bayle, others Thucydides , here we meet 
the physicist discovering the secrets of nature, there the metaphysician 
grounded on analogy and experience and following in the footsteps of 
Locke In other works you find the rival of Sophocles. Here you see 
him scatter flowers in his path , there he dons the comedian’s buskin 
But ıt seems that his soaring spirit ıs not content to equal Terence or 
Moliére , soon you watch him mount on Pegasus, who, spreading his 
wings, bears him to the summit of Helicon where the gods assign him 
his place between Homer and Virgil”’ If the panegyrist was mistaken 
in placing his old friend among the immortals of literature, 1f in 
particular he exaggerated the merit of the Henrzade, he erred in com- 
pany with most of his contemporaries, for whom Shakespeare was an 
outsider and the three unities were the last word of classical drama 

The Eloge concludes with a tribute to the mcomparable standard- 
bearer of the Aufklarung, the enduring significance of whose work even 
Frederick could not over-estimate “He was equally sensitive to 
applause and to the stings of literary insects Far from punishing them, 
he immortalised them by mentioning their obscure names 1n his works 
But this mud-slinging was a trifle compared with the more violent 
persecution by ecclesiastics, who, blinded by false zeal and brutalised 
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by fanaticism, desired to destroy him by calumny, for mstance by the 
charge that he who had employed all the resources of his genius to 
prove the existence of a God heard himself to his great surprise accused 
of atheism Huis real crime was that he had not concealed the vices of 
many Popes, had denounced abominable massacres, and expressed 
contempt for the unintelligible and frivolous quarrels to which 
theologians of all sects attach so much significance He always 
distinguished religion from those who dishonour ıt He meted out 
justice to the ecclesiastics whose virtues were the true ornament of the 
Church, and only censures those whose perverted morals rendered 
them a public abomination Had he done nothing more than champion 
the cause of justice and toleration in the Calas, Sirven and La Barre 
cases, he would deserve a place among the small number of the veritable 
benefactors of mankınd ” On this occasion the Public Orator meant 
every word he said, and the warmth of his final tribute was the measure 
of his irreparable loss The two most conspicuous figures in the hfe of 
Europe had parted ın peace 
G P. Goocu 


POLITICAL CATHOLICISM IN 


GERMANY. 


OST people will remember the conflict between Bismarck and 
ME Roman Church which ended im his first political defeat 
It concerned, the relations between the Roman Church and the 
Prussian State, ıt was a struggle which touched the most important 
questions of lfe and was therefore called a fight for civilisation, a 
“ Kulturkampf ” To understand the Kulturkampf, ıt may be useful 
to start with a more general analysis Germany is the only great 
country m Europe m which the Reformation ended in a political 
compromise between Catholicism and Protestantism In England the 
Catholics became a small and suppressed mmority In France the 
Huguenots finally played a similar rôle Italy and Spain became 
almost exclusively Catholic, the Scandimavian countries almost exclu- 
sively Protestant The Holy Roman Empire, while remaining Catholic 
1n its principles, had to grant to the heads of the German states the 
jus reformandı, the right to reform their churches Eventually the 
principle of parity of all Christian creeds withm the confessionally 
mixed, states had to be acknowledged Political tolerance became one 
of the fundamentals of the relations between the Roman Church and 
the two main Protestant denommations in Germany This idea of 
political, moral and personal tolerance accompamed by dogmatic 
intolerance prevailed from the Treaty of Westphalia to the end of the 
Holy Roman Empire, and from the Treaty of Vienna till the coming 
of National Socialism 
The Germans are metaphysically inclined even the rise of National 
Socialism gives evidence of this fact That historical phenomenon, 
with all sts cruelties and atrocities, was also a result of a deep German 
need for Weltanschauung—a specifically German concept broader than 
“ philosophy ” and more ambitious than “ideology ’”’ It 1s interesting 
to know that it was comed by the famous Catholic writer, Joseph 
Gorres, in 1807. After the First World War the antagonism between 
Christendom and power-policies, humanitarianism and tribalism, 
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universalism and nationalism, racial brotherhood and racial mania, 


prepared the mnd of many Germans for the primitive Weltanschauung = 


of Hitlerism because ıt promised its adherents the blessings of a coherent 
faith, a clear-cut synthesis of secular and spiritual affairs 

Non-Germans often wonder why German political Catholicism 
yielded to Hitler and his party. Since 1870 ıt had been organised in 
the so-called “ Zentrum ” or Christian Popular Party as it described 
itself officially after the November Revolution of 1918 The Catholic 
Centre Party showed a power and constancy superior to any other 
party There were nimety-one members ın the Reichstag of 1874, n that 
of 1912, and ın the National Assembly of 1919 Later on the Bavarian 
section of the Centre formed a separate group under the name of the 
Bavarian People’s Party, because the Bavarian mchned to a particu- 
larist disagreement with the Wemmar Republic However, the Bava- 
rians collaborated with the Centre in all cultural questions; both 
groups retained their strength—ninety-six members of both Catholic 
groups in 1932, ninety-two m Marth 1933 The Centre, with the 
exception of the Caprivi period and Bulow’s bloc policy, mspired the 
whole regime of William II, particrpated in all administrations of the 
Weimar Republic till 1932, and supplied four Chancellors, the last and 
the best bemg Dr Brunmg The Centre was the last party to dissolve 
itself under the pressure of National Socialism, on July 5th, 1933, 
after havmg unanimously voted for the Enabling Act of March 23rd, 
obviously in the hope of milder developments by avoiding an ımme- 
diate outbreak of bloody violence The Social Democrats alone voted 
against the Enabling Act, as ıt should be remembered to their credit, 
thus refusing an endorsement of Hitler’s first cabinet 

The Centre’s attitude m 1933 exhibits one of the most typical 
features of German political Catholicism—its elasticity When analys- 
ing its history one main pomt stands out—its chief interest in the 
spiritual independence of the Roman Church. The secular authorities, 
this ıs the idea, are not supposed to mterfere , the State has not to 
command the Church, only to provide for her because 1t had seculansed 
her property That ıs her privilege, based on historical facts, by no | 
means a grace or charity on behalf of the State The Catholic Clergy 
after 1815 felt mtellectually autonomous withm the modern State 
The position of the Church used to be regulated by treaties between two 
equal powers, the governments and the Vatican The conclusion of 
such Concordats was the paramount aim of all Cathohc groups m 
Germany The Catholic Church, this was the note of all Concordats, 
wanted to be free She even liked to use, not without a touch of polite 
irony, the watchword of the period, liberal , she did not mind acknow- 
ledging the State as it was, and never identified herself with certain 
dynasties or forms of government or constitutions The Church, of 
course, was anti-revolutionary, because the revolutionary movements 
after the great French Revolution had turned atheistic and started 
menacing family life and private property But her first interest and 
that of her parhamentary supporters was to maintain her liberty to 
exercise her historical rites, to develop her orders, to educate the youth 
according to the Catholic faith in the spirit of a more and more dogma- 
tised traditionalism and anti-modernism 

Examining the history of political Cathohcism in Genny, one is 
amazed to find how much these cultural factors meant—1t was actually 
a history of Concordats and ecclesiastical laws, in other words of 
financial, administrative and educational arrangements The first 
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(1837) and the second Kulturkampf (1873-7) m Prussia broke out 
because the Church rejected any imterference of the State in such 
questions as mixed marriages and the education of the priests, and 
insisted on her principles until favourable compromises were reached. 
Political Catholicism thus fought for agreements with Bismarck, the 
Weimar Republic, and Hitler No administration proved so benevolent 
as the Weimar Republic, none betrayed the Church so unscrupulously 
as Hitler’s But ıt would have been contrary to its tradition to fight 
Hitler just for worldly reasons The Centre deputies gave him a chance 
as they did to every secular ruler, however much they may have 
distrusted him 

German political Catholicism never liked Bismarck, but ıt knew how 
to collaborate with him after the reconcihation, although a certam 
resentment remaimed” When the well-known National Liberal leader, 
Rudolf von Bennrgsen, glorified the “ Protestant Empire of the 
Hohenzollern,” the Centre could not be enthusiastic about ıt The lack 
of psychology and admunistrative elasticity of the old-fashioned 
Prussian civil servants was a usual complamt of more experienced 
Catholic observers, a criticism which was answered by the Prussians 
with rather clumsy attacks on the presumed lack of patriotism. The 
Roman Church, accustomed to speak the language of the mother to the 
children, defended the right of the Prussian Poles, the French-speaking 
Alsatians and Lorrainers to use their native idiom The Catholics in the 
German Reich hked the Austrians and entertained most friendly rela- 
tions with these German-speaking neighbours, some of them even 
supported ‘‘ Grossdeutsche”’ tendencies, remembermg old historical 
lnks Typical Prussian Junkers, on the other hand, dishked the idea 
of the Anschluss because of the overwhelming Catholic majority of the 
Austrian population 

In the Bismarckian Reich as well as m the Weimar Republic the 
proportion between Protestants and Catholics was roughly two-thirds 
to one-third (40 to 20 million) The mmority m the Reich was strong , 
in some Prussian provinces and some South German States there was 
even a Catholic majority Catholicism actually was spread over 
almost the whole of Germany , Berlin, for instance, gradually developed 
a strong Catholic mmority , a compact Catholic district even existed 
in remote and otherwise thoroughly Protestant East Prussia The 
status of such a large minority made pol:tical Catholicism very obser- 
vant and energetic Always suspecting ul-treatment or disregard of 
Catholics, ıt clarmed so-called parity m the admmustration and scored 
increasing successes, especially durmg the Weimar Republic, mostly in 
the Departments of Justice and Interior The lack of Roman Catholic 
Professors at the Universities was frequently deplored and suggestions 
for reform were made Catholic chairs for history and philosophy were 
granted, but the deeper causes of the phenomenon were complex and 
could not be overcome merely by a fair mterpretation of statistical 
figures 

All classes, professions, and social types were represented withm the 
Catholic groups in the German parliaments and the Centre party ın the 
country This worked with a certam bias in favour of the artisan 
against the worker, the peasant agamst the busmess man, the middle 
class people agamst big commerce and industry, the commonplace 
person against the intellectual and artist, homespun provincialism 
against bold cosmopolitanism, socially-mmnded and if possible legally- 
reformed capitalism agamst mammonism, deproletarisation of the 
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proletariat agaist exploitation, the open country agamst the towns, 
the small towns against big towns and cities Not every Catholic voted 
for the Centre candidate, especially among the workers, but sometimes 
even devout Catholics who dishked any interference with politics went 
ther own way. The Centre expected 1ts members to be practising 
Catholics Sometimes born Catholics, for stance Hitler and Goebbels, 
neglected the Church because they hated the Centre party, or vice 
versa—both sentiments being often mtertwmed The Centre leaders 
hked lecturmg and tutorng, they listened to the Benedictines and 
consulted the Jesuits, they showed superior tactical skull by changing 
political friendships, thus hurting the feelmgs of many good men The 
Centre party ,itself was a curious parhament m miniature , the right 
wing and left wing disagreed conspicuously, and many a fight had to be 
settled behind the scenes A conservative historian lıke Martin Spahn, 
who owed his career to the Centre, could leave the party and join the 
German Nationals , a left democrat such as former Chancellor Joseph 
Wirth could also leave the party for some time because he disliked the 
anti-socialist trend of the Christian Trade Unions Leaders of the 
Catholic Youth or of the Reichsbanner were not popular with the 
aristocratic and bourgeois element of the party The political ideas of 
the Mayor of Cologne, Adenauer, were not far removed from Rhenish 
separatism, and Franz von Papen left the Centre to indulge in his pro- 
Hitler activities 

Before the first World War a movement had arisen which desired to 
find a way to reconcile the Catholics with the intellectual hfe of the 
majority ofthe Germans The periodical Hochland became the mouth- 
piece of these remarkable ideas Confessional limits were more and 
more considered as a burden, and some of the ablest leaders of German 
Catholicism were wondering how to get out of the “ Fortress” of 
prejudice and narrow-mimdedness Should the Centre party once and 
for all exclude non-Catholics, or should it try to extend its programme 
to a more general Christian and less ultramontane political ideology ? 
In old days, as a matter of fact, occasionally orthodox Protestants had 
joined the Centre During the period between the two World Wars 
ideas of that type did no more than emerge An exclusive confessional 
viewpoint prevailed. the priest and professor of ecclesiastical history 
exercised most influence in all cultural matters of a general character, 
especially concerning the situation of the Germans abroad The his- 
torical elasticity of the Centre had now ‘to deal with the problem of 
National Socialism As long as this new power was very strong and 
successful, German Catholicism acted ın the usual way by trymg to 
find a modus vivendt for the little man, a reservatio mentalis seeming 
preferable to fruitless martyrdom The’ collapse of National Socialism 
of course will be considered as a liberation and the final triumph of 
unshakable Catholic prmciples In a curious way, the typical elements 
of Centre party life are identical with the factors which will be needed 
for the construction of a new post-war Germany 

If any party was deeply anti-Nazi ıt was the Centre It was only a 
Cathohe Minister, Baron Eltz von Rubenach, who refused the golden 
badge of the Party and left the public service for reasons of conscience. 
There existed practically no anti-semitism in the Roman Church 
All ideas of militarism and world conquest were strange to ıt, although 
Catholics were as good soldiers and patriots as anybody The courage 
of the Roman clergy m protesting against Nazi extravagances was 
considerable Cardinal Faulhaber became the best known protagonist. 
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For the first tıme since the Reformation, a Roman Catholic bishop, 
Count Galen of Munster, asked his congregation to say a prayer for a 
non-Catholic, the Protestant parson Niemoller. On the other hand 
some prelates sympathised with so-called Christan fascism, among 
them Archbishop Groeber of Freiburg, because of the “ Communist 
danger,” following Polish and Austrian examples This attitude may 
be interpreted as an unfortunate attempt to moderate Nazi methods, 
and to make ıt easier for the flock to overcome conscientious difficulties 
The present writer will never forget the answer of Don Sturzo, the well- 
known leader of the Catholic Party in Italy (Popular), who said when 
the practice of the Italian clergy in blessing Italian soldiers bound for 
Abyssimia was criticised © “ How can the Church refuse her benediction 
to a poor human creature who has to die ? ” 

The present writer, a liberal Protestant, has tried as a historian to 
appreciate the rôle of German political Catholicism im its special features 
In‘ the future somethmg more may be expected Once before ıt has 
happened that a Catholic group in the Prussian Diet had been active 
for some time, and then in the early sixties disappeared completely, 
to celebrate a quick resurrection m 1870 After the collapse of National 
Socialism and a period of transition, new German parties will doubtless 
be formed, and one of them will be a new Centre We may expect all 
over Europe a revival of Christianity, and all different denominations 
will be mvolved The reactions agaist the vicious doctrines of National 
Socialism are bound to be very strong No mfluence from abroad will 
be necessary to brmg about this mevitable phase of self-education. 
The Roman Church will have to play her traditional part That there 
were no better Catholics than Germans was once the view of some 
Vatican statesmen Yet the Vatican did not always agree with the 
Centre, and the Centre did not lke to follow hints from Rome 

The Catholic minority in Germany will always have to stick together , 
practical charity and spiritual help will be necessary After the grim 
necessities of war reconcilation may be started by the Christian 
churches What the Pope recently has done in Rome, certain Bishops 
and Archbishops might do in other places It would not be surprising 
1f some Archbishops ım the Rhineland or Bavaria were to jom a pro- 
visional local government Considermg the rapprochement of the 
Anglican and Orthodox Churches, the Vatican may feel an urgent 
interest to mamtam German CatHolicism as a stronghold of the whole 
central European position of the Roman Church The new Soviet 
Empire will help and be helped by the Orthodox Church ‘‘ Christian 
Communism,” which has been sharply condemned by the Pope, may 
emerge as a new slogan from the East , and the attitude of the Roman 
Church is about to develop a modified direction under the impression of 
events and emotions im all Central European countries The Roman 
Church will surely be mterested in transforming the revolutionary 
destruction of our period into creative evolution. 

VEIT VALENTIN 


AMERICA’S RACE PROBLEM. 


HE problem of the Negro ın American society has been nghtly 
called America’s greatest social problem ‘The first Negro to 
reach America landed in Virginia in 1619 He came as a slave, 
a commodity to be bought and sold and used for the profit of the 
owner. Negro slaves were especially valuable m the South, where 
the British immigrants wanted cheap labour to cultivate tobacco, rice 
and indigo, and later to work the cotton and sugar plantations. 
British, Dutch, New England and Southern merchants made fabulous 
profits by dealing in slaves brought from the West Coast of Africa 
The attitude of the slave-owners varied between an easy-going pater- 
nalism and barbarous and mhuman brutality But whatever the 
attitude of the owner, the lot of the Negro slave was deplorable and 
could not be tolerated mdefinitely in a country which professed to 
hold democratic principles 
Hostility to the trade in human beings came ın the first place from 
the Quakers, who received great stimulus from John Woolman. 
Gradually the Abolitionist (anti-slavery) movement spread through 
Pennsylvania and to New England, and eventually public opinion m 
the North opposed the practice of slavery and especially its extension 
to the newly-created States But the practice of slavery was spreading 
insidiously even though the actual trade in slaves had become legal 
in 1808 George Washington favoured a plan whereby “ slavery may 
be abolished by slow, sure and imperceptible degrees ” Many other 
leaders m American life held simular views, including Frankhn, Patrick 
Henry, John Adams, Madison and Monroe Thomas Jefferson recom- 
mended, a process of gradual emancipation and repatriation “I 
tremble for my country,” he said, “ when I reflect that God is just ” 
The problem was shelved in 1819 by a compromise decision whereby 
Missouri was admitted to the Umon as a slave State and Mame as a 
free State In 1850, Utah and New Mexico were admitted and left 
free to decide their status as slave or free States The issue arose again 
m 1854 m connection with the new States of Kansas and Nebraska, 
and the policy of 1850 was repeated Compromises of this sort merely 
postponed a solution of the problem, however, and the whole picture 
was greatly complicated by the growmg antagonism between the North 
and South The chmax came in 1860 with the election of Abraham 
Lincoln to the Presidency On December 2oth, South Carolina seceded 
from the Union on the grounds that the President was a man “ whose 
opinions and purposes are hostile to slavery ” By May of the next year 
ten other States had followed the lead of South Carolina. To the 
Northerners, who believed that the Union must be kept mtact, this 
meant war The war that followed is known in the South as the 
War between the States, and everywhere else in the world as the 
American Civil War Hostihties began m April 1861 and lasted four 
years The cost in men and materials was appalling, but even worse 
was the wounding of men’s spirits Even to-day, the South has not 
recovered completely from the economic effects of the war, still less 
from its effect on the human mind 
How successful Abraham Lincoln would have been in healing the 
breach between North and South is a matter for speculation, for within , 
a week of Lee’s surrender at Appomotax Lincoln was assassmated, 
and the task of reconciliation and reconstruction fell to the mex- 
perienced Andrew Johnson We do know, however, the policy that 
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Lincoln advocated, the policy he expounded in his second Inaugural 
Address less than six weeks before his death ‘‘ With malice toward 
none, with charity for all, with firmness m the right, as God gives us 
to see the nght—let us strive on to finish the work we are m- to bmd 
up the nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the 
battle, and for his widow and his orphan , to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace” In reality, little that was 
done mm the decades that followed the war succeeded m uniting the 
North and South The extremists seized control and carried out a 
programme of revenge which would have shocked Lincoln The South 
was placed under military occupation and two amendments were 
added to the Constitution 

The Fourteenth Amendment stated that all persons born in the 
United States were citizens, thet no law should be passed which 
abridged their privileges, deprived them of hfe, liberty or property, 
or denied them the protection of the law The Fifteenth Amendment 
stated that “the right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on 
account of race, colour or previous condition of servitude ” The result 
of the Fifteenth Amendment was to enfranchise several million newly- 
freed Negroes, most of them ignorant and dliterate Andrew Johnson 
had the best mtentions ın the world but was hopelessly inept He 
was impeached, in 1868 for “ high crumes and misdemeanours,” and 
only avoided being removed from the Presidency by a single vote in 
the Senate Though he vetoed the Reconstruction Act, ıt was passed 
over his héad The situation was exploited by unscrupulous fortune- 
seekers, “ scalawags ” and “ carpet-baggers,”’ and, although some State 
Governments enacted progressive legislation, they were, on the whole, 
corrupt and mefficient In order to restore their supremacy, Southern 
Whites organised a secret society, the notorious Ku-Klux-Klan 
Gradually the terrorism of the Klan had its effect, and the “ scalawags ” 
and “ carpet-baggers ” found it safer to leave the South White 
Southerners are quite determimed to prevent a recurrence of the 
conditions that existed after the Civil War, and much of their present- 
day prejudice is, unconsciously perhaps, conditioned by this deter- 
mination 

Many Negroes found themselves worse off freed than they had been 
as slaves Though nominally free in a political sense, they had httle 
economic security, little opportunity for education or self-1mprove- 
ment, no capital to purchase orrentland From this situation arose the 
vicious share-cropping system whereby the Negro tenant received, m 
exchange for his labour, a small cabm, some land and equipment, and 
a share (usually one-third) of his crop Many ex-slave owners found 
this form of exploitation more profitable than slavery, and the practice 
was extended to poor Whites as well as to Negroes 

There are now about thirteen million Negroes in the United States, 
forming nearly 10 per cent of the total population They can be found 
in every State m the Union, though they are proportionately more 
numerous im the South than in the North In only one State do 
Negroes outnumber Whites (Mississippi Negroes 502 per cent) 
Durmg the last 80 years the aım of the Negro leader has been to 
integrate the Negro people mto American society He hopes that, by 
means of education, the Negro can stamp out the 1gnominy of slavery, 
and by adding his contribution to American life can take his place as 
a loyal ‘and respected citizen He usually believes mtensely in the 
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potentiahty of Negro culture, is proud of his race and disfavours 
muscegenation Laudable as are these aims, they are opposed m 
theory and practice by many White Americans, and the result is a 
tension which increases daily 

In every community, as ın every individual, there is a constant 
conflict between ideals and expediency The American has a funda- 
mental belief in democracy and equality. The framers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence stated “We hold these truths,to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certam unalienable rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happmess”’ Yet many an American is 
reluctant to concede to the Negro people the equal rights to which he 
pays lip-service This attitude may mystify non-Americans, and 1t 
1s worth trying to understand its causes 

Basically, the problem is a typical case of racial fear and contempt 
Nobody is entirely free from racial prejudice, for all of us suffer to 
some extent from xenophobia Then, too, there exists in the South 
the bitter memories of the Reconstruction period after the Civil War 
The White Southerner quite genuinely, though perhaps unreasonably, 
fears a repetition of this period The economic aspect of the problem 
1s important Dr Richard Sterner reports that in the urban South, 
White incomes are, on the average, three trmes as large as Negro 
mcomes There have been occasions when the entry of Negroes into 
a trade has depressed the standard of living of that trade, and some 
American Labour Unions have excluded Negroes from membership 
im order to prevent their engaging in a particular trade and thus lower- 
ing wage standards Last August a strike was called by the employees 
of the Philadelphia Transit Company as a protest against the up- 
grading of Negro workers The problem forms itself mto a vicious 
circle The Negro can never be clean, educated, honest or respectable 
until he has the same advantages as his White brother Any attempt 
to improve conditions for the Negroes 1s opposed on the grounds that 
he 1s dirty, ignorant, deceitful and disreputable 

Oppression of the Negro takes three forms. discrimimation, segrega- 
tion and disfranchisement Discrimmation 1s more common ın those 
areas where strict segregation 1s not enforced, though ıt exists ın some 
form all over the United States There ıs discrrmimation in the courts 
by public servants, discrimination m economic matters such as credit, 
jobs and public relief, and there 1s discrimmation whereby Negroes 
are excluded from symbols of respect and courtesy The most obvious 
form of discrummation (which, curiously enough, the Negroes them- 
selves have not vigorously condemned) 1s the bar against intermarnage 
and sexual intercourse involving White women, whereas sexual inter- 
course between White men and Negro women is often countenanced 
Being especially sensitive, Negroes sometimes see discrimination where 
none ıs intended 

The pattern of segregation varies from State to State In the deep 
South it 1s absolute Negroes must live ın certam districts, work m 
certain occupations, study in certain schools, use certam restaurants, 
travel in certam railroad coaches, trade in certam shops, worship in 
certain churches, are allowed in certain sections of the cinema or 
theatre They have their own newspapers and their own clubs 
Agreements between White estate agents prevent Negroes from pur- 
chasing property m “ White” districts Four States forbid the 
education of White and Negro students and scholars together in any 
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institution whether pubhc or private In Florida it is a crimmal 
offence for teachers of one race to mstruct pupils of another Few 
Negroes dare to flout the established pattern Generally speaking, 
the pattern of Jim Crow segregation 1s far less rigid ın the North, and 
is entirely absent in some places Some Southerners would lke to see 
absolute segregation practised throughout .the United States, and 
some Northerners would hke to see its general relaxation 

Disfranchisement as a deliberate policy has its roots m the Recon- 
struction period and 1s accepted without shame by Southern Whites 
Two stratagems to disfranchise Negroes have been adopted. The 
first is to prevent Negroes from taking part in Primaries and elections, 
either by State law or well-established local custom 

Texas is a State which made ıt illegal for Negroes to vote ın State 
Primaries The matter was eventually taken to the Supreme Court, 
which, on Apri 3rd, 1944, decided by a vote of eight to one that 
the Texas law was unconstitutional This decision caused considerable 
consternation in Texas The State Governor filed a motion for a 
rehearing, the Texas Senator W. Lee O’Daniel described the ruling 
as “nothing more than a purely political decision dictated by the 
political dynasty m Washington,” the Secretary of the State Democratic 
Committee characterised it as “a political opmion by a politically 
packed court ın election year,” while the Chairman of the State 
Democratic executive committee said “ We will find a way out ” 
Georgia, too, decided to ignore the Supreme Court ruling as they did 
once before m the time of Chief Justice John Marshall On June 7th, 
1944, the Democratic State Executive Committee adopted a resolution 
statmg that the decision of the Supreme Court was unacceptable 
and, that ‘‘ only White electors who are Democrats and qualtfied to 
vote” would be permitted to participate in the State Prmary on 
July 4th The resolution went on to reaffirm the pnneiple of White 
supremacy. 

The other stratagem which has the effect of disfranchismg Negroes 
is the poll tax In eight Southern States (Alabama, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virgmia) there 
is a poll tax, and ın the first four States mentioned the tax is cumula- 
tive The maximum im Georgia 1s $4750, about two-thirds of the 
annual mcome per capita of tenant farmers in the poll tax States 
The result was that in the 1942 elections only 3 2 per cent of the pecple 
of the poll tax States voted, compared with a figure of over 40 per 
cent in the free voting States Eight Representatives were elected 
by only x per cent of their people More votes were cast for the 
‘two Representatives of Rhode Island (population about seven hundred 
thousand) than for thirty-seven Representatives from South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and five districts of Virginia (population 
over eleven and a half million) A Bull to abolish the tax was fili- 
bustered m the Senate in 1942 US Navy censors refused to let 
correspondents report the incident to British newspapers A similar 
` anti-poll tax Bill was withdrawn last year on the threat of similar 
filibustering tactics 

Racial tensions have mereased during the war There have been 
race riots in Los Angeles, Detroit, Chicago, Philadelphia, St Louis, 
Indianapolis, Columbus, Pittsburgh and New York For various 
reasons, the war has intensified racial prejudices, yet concern for a 
solution of the problem is greater than ever Books dealing with the 
race question are published almost daily, committees are formed, 
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public opinion ıs roused Yet the greater the efforts of the progressives 
to abolish racial mequality, the greater the efforts of the reactionaries 
to curtail privileges for Negroes In this connection, the followmg 
resolution passed in March 1944 by the South Carolina House of 
Representatives is of interest > ‘‘ Resolved that henceforth the damned 
agitators of the North leave the South alone im inter-racial relations 
We reaffirm our belief in our allegiance to establish White supremacy, 
and we indignantly and vehemently denounce’ the mtentions of all 
organisations seeking the amalgamation of the White and Negro 
races by commingling on any basis of equality ” 

How can this intricate and complex problem be solved? A hundred 
people would give a hundred different answers to the question, but 
clearly one essential ıs to do away with the present appalling ignorance 
of the problem Dr. Gunnar Myrdal ın his mvaluable study, “ An 
American Dilemma,” says that the remarkable ignorance of White 
Southerners about Negroes is part of their escape mechanism They 
practically never see a Negro except as a servant or in standardised 
and formalised caste situations Northerners also show an astonishing 
lack of information, reports Dr. Myrdal, but ıt is more simple and 
unemotional than in the South There is little doubt that there 1s a 
deliberate policy of suppressing information relevant to the problem. 
The following meident is illustrative of this 

Some time ago the Public Affairs Committee published a pamphlet 
called ‘‘ The Races of Mankind” The pamphlet was prepared by two 
professors from the Department of Anthropology at Columbia Univer- 
sity ın order to “help counteract the Nazi theory of a super-race ” 
Part of the pamphlet ıs devoted to showing that things like financial 
conditions and educational opportunities have as much to do with a 
man’s character as racial background, and in support of this the 
authors quote the results of mtelligence tests given to the American 
Expeditionary Forces during the last war “They showed,” state 
the authors, “ that Negroes made a lower score on mtelligence tests 
than Whites But the tests also showed that Northerners, black and 
white, had a higher score than Southerners, black and white’’ They 
then quote some actual figures —“‘ Southern Whites, Mississipp1 41 25, 
Kentucky 4150, Arkansas 4155, Northern Negroes, New York 
45 02, Illmois 47 35, Ohio 49 50 Negroes with better luck after they 
were born got higher scores than Whites with less luck ~ The white 
race did badly where economic conditions were bad and schooling not 
provided” The War Relief Committee of the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations believed that this pamphlet would provide excellent 
background material for the orientation courses given to Army officers, 
and therefore donated 55,000 copies to the War Department Repre- 
sentatrve Andrew J May, of Kentucky, Chairman of the House 
Miltary Affairs Committee, objected strenuously to this pamphlet, 
with the fesult that its distribution to Army officers was suspended 
Said Mr May: “ We intend to keep an eye open to see that this book 
does not go out to our soldiers If it is distributed, we will have plenty 
to say, and ıt will be said right on the floor of this House This book 
has no place m the Army programme ” 

There is considerable ignorance of the elementary facts discussed 
in the pamphlet, although the evidence presented is accepted by 
leading anthropologists Dr. Otto Klineberg, of Columbia University, 
says that there is no proof of “ fundamental, inherited intellectual 
differences between these two groups Where differences are found, 
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they appear to be the consequence of other than biological factors ” 
Louis Wirth, of the University of Chicago, and Herbert Goldhamer, of 
Leland Stanford University, report that, though muscegenation 1s 
decreasing, there 1s no evidence “ that the process of racial intermixture 
1s biologically harmful” Dr Myrdal stresses the fact that the onus 
of solving the problem belongs to the White people, since they hold 

“practically all the economic, social and political power” The 
Negro leaders nghtly claim that the Negroes themselves have done 
far more to resolve the difficulties than could reasonably be expected 
of them, and it 1s now up to the White people to make a simular effort 

| SyDNEY D BAILEY 


GHOST LANDS OF BRITAIN’S SHORES 


HE proposed Government inquiry into the ravages of erosion 
around our shores 1s not suggested before ıt 1s urgently necessary 
Mr E Rowland Royce, Regional Planning Officer for the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, has been investigating the damage done along 
that coast, and his report ıs startling He estimates that smce Roman 
times the seafront between Flamborough and Spurn Point has receded 
three and a half miles, equal to the loss of more than 115 mules of good, 
agricultural land It has been definitely established that twenty-eight 
villages have gone to join the other “ ghost lands ” off Britain’s shores 
Although the British Islands are comparatively small, they have an 
ummense coast-line Placed m a single line our shores would stretch 
5,000 miles, a distance sufficient to span the Atlantic and America to 
the Pacific seaboard And the damage done in Yorkshire by the sea is 
not an isolated mstance Erosion 1s ceaseless, and every few mules of 
this intricate coast can show the shattered ruins of sea-walls that 
have been victims of the ocean 
These losses and Mr Royce’s emphasis on the danger are reminders 
of how the encroaching sea is takmg ceaseless toll of Britain’s coasts, 
which means a serious loss of valuable land Nor is Father Neptune 
particular as to where he intrudes, for right round the coasts—east, 
south and west—the erosion goes on Yorkshire has been mentioned, 
and there ıs a curious old rhyme associated with the cobble-stone 
church of Hornsea which casts hght on the extent of the coast losses 
in Holderness It runs ; 


Hornsea church steeple when I built thee 
Thou wert ten miles from Beverlee , 

Ten miles from Burlington (Bridlington), 
And ten miles from the sea 


To-day the sea 1s barely a mile away, and even allowing for the deviation 
from strict fact which one expects ın such a piece of doggerel it 1s 
impressive proof of the advance which the sea has madé on that 
coast down the centuries A 
History and legend speak of almost innumerable towns and villages 
which have been swallowed Fishermen, ın particular, preserve 
traditions about them, such as that about Old Cromer on the north 
Norfolk coast. This story alleges that at certam times of the year, 
when the tide 1s very low, the bells of the old parish church can be 
heard ringing beneath the waves Some of the places which have 
gone were once thriving ports, among them being Dunwich, ın Suffolk, 
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which had half a hundred churches, monasteries and simlar religious 
foundations Farther south, off the Suffolk coast, the once prosperous 
port of Goseford, which, contributed fifteen ships to an expedition to 
France in 1342, as wholly disappeared. In the same area Orwell 
has gone too, and so have old Winchelsea and the Roman town of 
Mablethorpe m Lincolnshire , Wales has been reft of much land m 
Carnarvon and Cardigan Bays , and probably even more has gone in 
Lancashire and Cheshire, including places mentioned in Domesday 
On the West Coast it is certam that the ravages of erosion would be 
even more serious than they are but for the protection Ireland affords 
Along the northern shores of. Wales losses are occurring between the 
Dee and the Great Orme’s Head, while Cornwall, being fully exposed, - 
has been steadily shrmking, despite the fact that it 1s almost entirely 
rock-bound Ancient surveys were only rough approximations, but 
making generous allowance for the rule-of-thumb methods of four- 
teenth-century surveyors, who gave Cornwall an area of 2,400 square 
mules, hundreds of square miles have been swallowed up by the Atlantic 
during historic times, because the present area 1s approximately 
1,350 square mules 

One of England’s most vulnerable stretches of coast ıs that lying 
between Yarmouth and Happisburgh (or Haisbro’), ın Norfolk Only 
unceasing vigilance and the expenditure of large sums of money on 
*defence works prevent the repetition of that memorable mrush of the 
North Sea at Winterton m 1791, which was repeated in 1897. The 
followmg authentic account was found by Mr Edward Boult, of 
Epping, among papers left by his father at his death At the time of 
the 1791 irruption he was living at Winterton, and he wrote “ Early 
on the morning of February 3rd, 1791, Mr James Bartram, who 
resided at the Flatgates Farm, Winterton, was aroused by a most 
unusual commotion, and upon looking from his bedroom wimdow 
found to his consternation that the sea had broken its bounds and 
submerged his lands, and m all directions nothing met the eye but a 
‘ wild and surgmg waste of waters. Arousing his wife and female 
servant, he ordered them to quit the house at once Half-dressed, 
the unfortunate people made their way downstairs and escaped by 
the kitchen window Almost immediately afterwards the east gable, 
unable to stand against the rush of water, fell ın, followed by the 
roof and opposite gable ” The miserable people stood for two 
hours up to jtheir waists in water, but eventually the farmer was able 
to get to a stable and saddle a horse, but he was then swept 200 yards 
away by the force of the current The three were eventually rescued 
by boat half dead from exposure 

A little farther north only costly measures of protection have saved 
Cromer from serious loss and from sharing the fate of its former suburb 
of Shipden, which has vanished A century and more ago there were 
fears for the safety of the Norfolk resort In 1836 the Essex Standard 
reported “‘ The devastation occasioned by the late storm has placed 
the town of Cromer, on the Norfolk coast, ın so perilous a condition, 
that unless some effectual defence agaist the further inroads of the 
sea can be provided, the town itself, together with the church, a beauti- 
ful edifice, must, ıt 1s feared, be swept away ” Happily the church 
still stands to adorn the town, but this cannot be said of the famous 
“ Garden of Sleep,” a few miles farther south, first made famous by 
Clement Scott This was the churchyard and tower of Sidestrand 
Church The church itself was threatened with destruction, and it 
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was taken down and rebuilt 600 yards farther mland, mamly at the 
cost of the father of Sir Samuel Hoare The tower stood sentinel on 
the cliff for some years, surrounded by poppies in the summer (hence 
the delightful name of “ Poppyland ” given the district), until it met 
its inevitable end, crashing over the edge 
Farther north much erosion has taken place im the neighbourhood 
of Hartlepool and West Hartlepool, south of which there 1s stated 
to have stood an extensive forest at one time ` After severe storms 
large masses of peat-hke substances are washed up from this submerged 
forest, at the southern end of which stood, a place called Seaton, which 
became a victim of the sea’s slow but relentless advance The fact 
that Yorkshire has lost large slices of territory has been mentioned 
It 1s probable, in fact, that the sea is advancing along certain stretches 
of its coasts swifter than anywhere else along the East Coast The 
soft clay of the Holderness clifis along this stretch of coast cannot 
stand up to the constant battering of the North Sea At Barmston 
the cliffs are retreatmg two feet every year, clase to Hornsea over 
three feet, near Mappleton nearly four feet, ahd a farm near Dimlington 
is said to be losmg nme feet a year Mr Royce reports four yards a 
year near Out Newton Withernsea has suffered severely In 1488 
the old church was washed away and a new one was built behind the 
cliffs This suffered the same fate, for in 1609 this had to be abandoned, 
_and the lone rums stood until 1859 Old Kilnsea has gone too As 
late as 1822 it had a church and thirty houses, but now all are under 
the waves, the tower of the church falling after a great storm in 1830 
At Aldbrough, a few miles north, a sundial was rescued from a church 
under the sea 
Ravenser had a short but stirring history About eight centuries 
ago the sea began throwmg up a shingle beach, on which a Norman 
lord began building a town By 1251 ıt had a weekly market and m 
the days of Edward I was a free borough In 1305 1t sent two Members 
to Westminster, and about a quarter of a century later ıt gave Edward 
II two ships for his mvasion of Scotland. But by the middle of the 
fourteenth century high tides were flooding its streets, and at the end 
of ıt the town had disappeared A hke fate overtook the neighbouring 
town of Ravenspur A storm ın the year 1355 carried away a huge 
piece of its burial ground, and although the date of 1ts final destruction 
cannot be fixed, ıt had certamly gone by the middle of the sixteenth 
century It was probably only a picturesque legend. like the simular 
one at Cromer, but up till about a century back fishermen declared 
they could see in the sea portions of the ruins of Ravenspur A year 
or two back an exceptional summer resulted ın the sea giving up 
some of its secrets relatıng to the old Roman town that preceded 
Mablethorpe, Lincolnshire A local antiquary seized the opportunity 
to search for the remains of the long-lost settlement He was rewarded 
by finds of pottery and coms of Roman origin, suggestmg that this 
lost town was in existence about 300 AD Less deeply sunk he found 
medieval pottery, proving that the town had a long existence A 
few miles farther south, opposite Sutton-on-Sea, the low tides revealed, 
hundreds of ancient tree stumps preserved by the salt water 
Off the Suffolk coast lies submerged one of the most famous of all 
lost towns, the once proud port of Dunwich On the chff top stand a 
few forlorn ruins, the last remains of the town’s last church Yet at 
one time Dunwich returned two Members of Parliament, it was the 
see of a bishop, and many of the Angles were converted from there, 
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In Norman times it was a far more ımportant town than Ipswich, 
itself very old Domesday recorded its value at {50 and 60,000 
herrings, but ıt also forecast 1ts inevitable end Dunwich remained a 
port for about 200 years, and so powerful was ıt that in 1173 the sight 
of its strength caused Robert, Earl of Leicester, to despair of besieging 
ıt Some idea of its size and importance can be obtamed from the 
fact that for supplying the enemy with corn m the reign of Richard I 
Oxford was fined 15, marks, Ipswich and Yarmouth 200 marks, and 
Dunwich 1,060 marks The chronicler recorded that Dunwich was 
surrounded, “ by a stone wall and brazen gates,” and that it boasted 
of fifty-two churches, chapels, religious houses and hospitals, a king’s 
palace, a bishop’s seat, a mayor’s mansion and ts own mmt Itsupphed 
ships of war to the Plantagenet kings and it had a great fleet of ships 
trading to Iceland and the Contment, with a large fishing fleet too. 
Yet as early as the fourteenth century the North Sea had dealt Dunwich 
its death blow A great storm of 1328 choked up the harbour, and a 
sunilar catastrophe overtook a new one which the people constructed 
‘In 1349 400 houses, windmills and other buildings had gone Five 
years later the churches of St Leonard, St Felix, St Martin and St. 
Nicholas fell prey to the ever-advancing sea By the middle of the six- 
teenth century, 1t 1s said, only about one-quarter of the town remained. 
In despair appeal was made to Elizabeth, but the ocean 1s stronger 
than monarchs, as Canute found, and the waters remorselessly tore the 
once wealthy port from the cliffs In 1702 St Peter’s Church was 
“ obliged to be broken down,” and two years later the town hall and 
gaol were destroyed Almost final destruction followed a terrific 
storm 11-1759, when for days the wind howled from the north-east, 
pilmg the billows on to the town Masses of cliff collapsed, and the 
_ waters flooded the remamimmg buildings, even levellmg two 40-ft hulls 

and exposmg an ancient cemetery The mroads of the sea contmue 

Farther south were Goseford, named earher, and not far distant 
was an important seaport called Orwell, which stood on a neck of land 
juttmg out two miles farther to sea than the present coast-lme of 
Essex All that can be seen of ıt are a few rocks, known as the West 
Rocks, which may possibly have been part of stone buildings Kent 
has suffered as well, the ancient settlement*of Reculver, once a Roman 
haven, bemg a notable victrm Part of the Early English church, 
taken down because of the encroachments of the sea, 1s preserved 
in the modern church of St Mary It 1s also a tradition that a residence 
of King Ethelbert of Kent lies beneath the waves close to Herne Bay 

Turning mto the Channel, one comes to the battered coasts of 
Sussex With the possible exception of Dunwich, no town has been 
so completely effaced as Old Winchelsea To protect the present 
coast-line a huge defence of timber and shingle, costing £100,000, has 
been built Together with the old town has vanished a thickly wooded 
piece of country known as Dimsdale Forest, which extended as far 
west as Hastings As far back as 1724 a writer, referring to Old 
Winchelsea, said “ the rums thereof le under the waves three mules 
within the high sea” The first serious inrush took place during the 
reign of Edward I, the chronicler relating of the terrifying flood: 
“ The sea, forced contrary to its natural course, flowed twice without 
ebbing, yielding such a roaring that the same was heard (not without 
great. wonder) a far distance from the shore beside other hurt 
that was done m bridges, mills, breaks and banks, there were 300 
houses and some churches drowned with the high rising of the water- 
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course” Again, half a century later, a panic-stricken Clerk of Rye 
wrote* ‘ On the 2nd of the month of February the sea m the Isle of 
Thanet rose and swelled so high that 1t brake all the walls and drowned 
all the grounds , so that from the great wall of Appledore, as far as 
Winchelsey towards the south and west, all the land lay under the 
watér lost.” 

Right away westwards to the Isle of Wight the coast has been 
denuded of much land, and the onslaughts of the sea do not cease 
The Isle of Wight 1s exposed, to the full fury of the south-west gales, 
as a consequence of which the western portion of the island suffers 
severely The isthmus separating Freshwater Bay from the River 
Yar is narrowmg every year, and those who know the district best 
say the time is not far distant when the waters of the Channel will 
enter the valley of the Yar and cut off the western part of the island 
from the rest The visitor to Selsey Bull looks out over a stretch 
now covered by the sea which was once clothed with luxuriant forest 
abounding with red deer. At the bottom of the Channel, off Selsey, 
are the stones of the cathedral that preceded Chichester, one of the few 
visible from the sea The waves dashed over the earher church, the 
top of whose steeple was on a level with the keyhole of St Richard’s 
Porch at Chichester. Another place which lost its early importance 
as the results of the attacks of the sea was Shoreham By 1342 the 
town had been reduced to only about two score people, though once it 
“ manned more ships than Dover, Bristol, Hull or Boston ” 

And what of fabled Lyonnesse ? Earher ıt was suggested that 
Cornwall, at the tume of the Conquest, must have been much larger 
than it ıs to-day. Lyonnesse ıs the legendary country off the south 
and south-west coast of Cornwall The fact that there is also a very 
ancient local tradition, apparently independent of the story of Lyon- 
nesse, that the Scilly Isles formed part of the Cornish mainland within 
historic tumes, seems strong evidence not only m favour of the reality 
of the land so famed m Arthurian romances, but also proof that an 
erosion on an enormous scale has taken place there. There are certainly 
relics of a buried forest on the sea-bed, for fishermen frequently dis- 
cover evidence of it in their nets, and a writer of about a century ago 
said “TI have myself seen several large trees ın their natural position, as 
well as I can recollect, worn smooth just above their roots, upon which, 
at full tide, there must be twelve feet of water A league from the 
shore at Land’s End, there is to be seen, on a clear day, in the bottom 
of the sea, a wood of timber lymg on its side uncorrupted, as if it 
had formerly grown there when ıt was dry ground, thrown down by the 
violence of the waves ” 

It is a well-known geological fact that Britain was once jomed 
to the Continent, and the North Sea is very shallow, so much so that 
the whole of ıt south of a hne connecting the north of Scotland and 
Norway ıs less than 100 fathoms deep At one time a huge river, of 
which the Rhine and Thames were tributaries, flowed north through 
what 1s now the NorthSea Its bed and the surrounding land gradually 
sank, and the North Sea was formed, and likewise the waters of the 
Channel flowed m, making Britain an island Apparently subsidence 
is still in progress, and the question obtrudes itself how much farther 
are certain stretches of our shores to shrink before the eroding action 
of the sea 

RICHARD C STONE 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


A QUESTION OF PRECEDENCE 


HE Anglo-French clash over Syria and the Lebanon is merely 

one of many complications directly resulting from the ‘“‘ end” 

of the war im Europe Interests clash, pride ıs engaged, blood 1s 

shed, tempers rise Even allies and friends, ın the very moment of a 

common victory and of what ought to be a common satisfaction over 

the liberation of France, are caught up in the snares of a bad interna- 

tional tradition, which seeks to settle problems by force, and produces 

only chaos and problems without end How long are we to be ensnared 
and enslaved by that tradition ? 

Amid the widespread disillusion that mocks our victory in 
Europe perhaps the worst single source of disquiet 1s the doubt 
felt by many honest people about the practicability of nearly 
every proposal that 1s made for the avoidance of war in the future 
About the stupidity and wickedness of war itself, ıt would probably 
at this time be easy to obtain general agreement It 1s indeed obvious 
to our reason, and has been twice confirmed and illustrated within living 
experience, that war, being ın itself an immoral and an evil thing, 
cannot lead to a good result The old Christian reservation about the 
possibility of a “just ” war has worn thin in the modern condition of 
war’s impartial destructiveness and moral degradation, with the result 
that war, any war, is almost universally and unanimously recognised 
simply as the stupid and the wicked thing ıt manıfestly ıs We defeated 
the Kaiser ın 1918,and thereby prepared the way for Hitler, who was 
much worse than the Kaiser We defeated Hitler ın his turn in 1945, 
and thereby prepared the way—for whom? No man can tell In the 
immediate prospect ıt looks as if a preponderant influence on the ` 
continent of Europe has been handed over to Marshal Stalin 

The time has long since passed when any good purpose could be served 
by reticence about the present power and apparent purpose of Marshal 
Stalin A frank recognition and appreciation of the truth in no way 
ımplıes an abandonment, on the part of peace-loving people, of that 
mood of appeasement which is one of the world’s great needs Indeed, 
the motive of appeasement itself cannot lead to a good result unless the 
facts of the situation be squarely faced It 1s therefore fortunate that 
Regulation 18B has been lifted from the path of the seeker after the 
truth Symbolically, but on a rather low level, the ex-Home Secretary, 
Herbert Morrison, is himself engaged ın public advertisement of what 
he regards as the enormities of his former (Conservative) colleagues ın 
our own Government It 1s agai therefore permissible for humbler 
people to write objectively about affairs without running the rsk of 
being summarily umprisoned by that same Herbert Morrison. 

These recurrent problems ın international affairs are heart-breakingly 
difficult to solve The defeat of Hitler by force, though in the mme- 
diate sequel ıt saved many peoples, including ourselves, from an intoler- ` 
able, cruel and devilish servitude, yet ın the long run and from the con- 
structive point of view did no good to anybody Our dilemma remains 
The tyrants, of course, all fall ın turn, and would no doubt fall the more 
quickly 1f our civilisation could discover a better method of elummnating 
them and in general of conducting its affairs than the tyrants’ own 
method of brute force But before they fall, they do a deal of harm, 
and cause a deal of unnecessary human misery Argument of such a 
trend 1s to-day, amid the ruins, almost unnecessary What is necessary 
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1s a gleam of comfort to those honest seekers after the truth whose 
dominating motive ın the political field 1s to discover a method of out- 
lawing war from the habits of men a method, that is, which will 
command the crusading zeal of practical, realistic people, and not 
merely join the limbo of ineffective ideals The sort of dilemma that 
assails such honest people ıs this On the one hand, ıt 1s obvious that 
armaments produce war as certainly as temptation produces sinners 
“Lead us not into temptation ” 1s the relevant prayer On the other 
hand, ıt ıs obvious that 1f the human race as a whole were to advance 
far enough along the road of good sense marked out for His children by 
the Creator Himself, then armaments would peter out because the 
occasion of their use would no longer arise In other words, if our 
concern were to share each other’s burdens, instead of beating each 
other to the spoils, there would be no incentive, no temptation even, to 
the manufacture of bombs, tanks and V-muissiles Then what is to be 
the order of achievement? Is the practical politician to advocate 
disarmament as a means of making war impossible, or ıs he to become a 
sort of John the Baptist preaching repentance and a change of heart as 
a means of making armaments unnecessary ? If first things are to come 
first, which are the first things ? 

For the second time of asking during the present century fate and 
circumstance demand that we face the challenge and solve the problem 
The war in Europe ıs over, or at least the bombs have ceased to be 
unloosed, and the tanks to flatten the countryside, ın Europe But , 
there ıs no peace, nothing of what Saint Augustine defined as the 
tranquillity of order The reverberation of bomb and shell on the grand 
scale had hardly spent itself before the raw ugliness of an ingrained 
habit began to show itself in Trieste and in Syria, before open disagree- 
ment was registered in San Francisco between the governments of the 
United Nations—that ragged emblem of wishful thinking—and even 
before the liberating authority ın London crossed swords with the 
liberated authority in Paris The exigencies of war had filled the quiver 
with new instruments of dissension Because he killed a few Germans, 
we stood with our hats off to the Russian agent “ Tito,” who under a 
“ Jugoslav ” banner was advancing westwards towards a quite other 
objective Because from his place of security and retreat ın Carlton 
House Terrace he breathed fire and hatred agaist the Germans, we 
paid homage to General de Gaulle and aided and abetted him in the 
collateral fire and hatred he breathed against the aged Marshal of 
France who had stayed with his people and did what he could—a mag- 
nificent best—to keep France alive History will prove that to dismiss 
him as a collaborationist 1s to do violence to the facts And then, of 
course, as we put out our bedraggled bunting on V-day we began to 
feel the thorn ın our flesh that was Tito and the thorn ın our flesh that 
was de Gaulle Above all we began to feel the subcutaneous oe 
of the steel that 1s Stalin 

Stalin, who does not mx morals with war, keeps to his coolly 
conceived objective In one sense he ıs mght when he claims that 
Russia has won the war in Europe The tragedy of the Anglo-Saxon 
mentality 1s that ıt mixes its motives We plunge into the fray with our 
traditional sword in one hand and our traditional Bible in the other 
Stalin has no use at all for the Buble, ın war or in peace The notion of 
going to war for a good motive is indeed a moral muddle 

To-day we duly find ourselves ın the aftermath of the muddle We 
have won the victory at great cost, having incurred our full share of the 
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blood and toil and sweat and tears that Mr. Churchill so frankly and 
undauntedly gave us to expect And with the document of German 
unconditional surrender in our hands, we look round bewildered upon 
the devastation 1t amounts to. With a magnificent phlegm, however— 
the same phlegm with which we met the apparently hopeless Battle of 
Britain—we now celebrate our victory by tightening our belts and 
sending food from our own ill-stocked cupboards to save frend and 
foe alike from starvation It 1s mdeed magnificent, but not ın any 
other sense satisfactory The muddle 1s such that we ‘find ourselves 
mixed up in a joint crusade with an Asiatic schemer whose purpose 1s 
mules apart from our own The technique of brute force is the technique 
of the gangster, of the dictator, of the tyrant. We try to defeat the 
gangster by playing, as ıt were, always on his ground, using always the 
weapons of his choosing We may win the war, but we do not thereby 
achieve our object When we blast Hitler’s Germany with our bombs, 
we certainly turn the tables, but we do not win the moral pomt By 
beating him at his own game, we merely prove that he for his part had 
not been good enough at his own game We do not discredit war as a 
method Indeed, we enthrone ıt as a method, for that 1s the method 
that gained us the victory There is no doubt, then, that the real 
problem that still challenges crvilisation 1s the discrediting of war as a 
method, the substitution of reason, goodwill and good sense as the 
instrument for regulating mternational relationships, the utter 
abandonment of war, which not only solves no problem, but creates 
problems without end 

The post-war and propter-war problems now crowd upon us Surely 
it is obvious to the most blinded victim of our bad habits that some- 
thing 1s radically wrong with our principles and motives of action If we 
honestly face the facts, the question of precedence ın the order of 
remedial measures begins to answer itself In this point of view it is 
impossible to disintegrate domestic from international politics It is 
to be observed, for instance, that while the war in Europe lasted, the 
National Government ‘1m our country offered a front of harmonious 
and impregnable unity, bent upon the single purpose of rending the 
enemy of our country The moment that enemy was rent asunder, the 
several members of that hitherto united government turned to rending 
each other in the traditional manner of our party politics Mr Morrison, 
who in this matter 1s no exception to the type of our political leaders in 
general, up to May 8th could have, and no doubt would have, sent to 
prison any citizen who cast aspersions upon Mr. Churchill such as he 
himself after May 8th cast upon Mr Churchill On June 4th last, for 
instance, he applied the epithet “ crazy ” to Mr Churchill, who was 
still the Prime Minister During the election campaign. he ‘ “goes to 
ıt ” in the new manner, rending the enemy, who 1s now, not Hitler, but 
Churchill The House of Commons once or twice became, not a bear- 
garden (for bears have more dignity, make less noise, and do not lose 
their temper so easily or unnecessarily), but a sort of Billingsgate fish- 
market, where the dignity of man, or woman, 1s réspected not at all 
The rending process went on across the floor of the House as 1t had 
before gone on across the English Channel 

This process, 1f we look at ıt dispassionately (not a usual thing to do 
when politics are the topic) has an interesting moral to teach us. Party 
pohtics and international diplomacy seem alike to be ruled by the 
condition that an enemy is the indispensable spring of action Not 
many weeks ago Mr. Bevin was bringing audiences to their feet by his 
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praise of Mr Churchill—of Mr Churchill’s generalship in defending us 
all against the “‘ forces of evil ” To-day he brings audiences (composed 
of people who are expected to vote Labour) to therr feet by his con- 
demnation of Mr Churchilli—of Mr Churchill’s betrayal of us all to 
the new forces of evil, raised in the form of a capitalist bogy for the 
purposes of the election Mr Churchill, in short, ıs the postulated 
enemy of the Labour Party The relevant question ıs, why should ıt 
be necessary for national governments and political parties to be 
dependent, for their motive ın action, upon a negative objective, upon 
the destructive spur of defeating an opponent ? Games at school are 
played ostensibly with such a motive, but the game 1s regarded as more 
umportant than the result, and the objective 1s pursued with a sports- 
manship and good feeling such as are singularly lacking ın the political 
struggle Indeed, ıt is not an exaggeration to say that on a schoolboy’s 
criterion the party politicians ın their conduct of the controversy 
behave, not perhaps (for that would be an improper thing to say) like 
cads, but lıke “ outsiders ” who do not understand what sportsmanship 
umphes They he and twist, deceive and cheat, as though in war and in 
politics all is fair that succeeds ın confounding the enemy. Even Sir 
Stafford Cripps, who during the war made for himself a distinctive 
reputation as one who deeply appreciates the basic relevance of 
Christian motive to our mundane affairs, and who, after preaching an 
excellent lay sermon from the pulpit of one of his constituency’s 
churches, was suddenly dropped from the War Cabinet—even he lost 
his bearings when he plunged into the election campaign Speaking at 
Wembley on June 3rd, he gave a timely warning about Russia, declar- 
ing that a clash between that country and our own might involve the 
risk of a century of antagonism and struggle He declared that “ we 
must uphold with dignity and strength our own point of view, realising 
that a true fnendship can stand differences of opmion which would be 
fatal to a loose and casual acquaintanceship ” He expressed his belief 
“that the great mass of the ordinary people of this country desire 
most earnestly and sincerely the fullest friendship and co-operation 
with Russia’ So far, well said. But, as though suddenly remembering 
that he was speaking in an election campaign, he went on “I feel 
convinced that the Labour party could handle that matter better than 
any other party im the country, because they are basically more sym- 
pathetic to the Russian objectives than the other parties, who have 
constantly expressed their dislikes or fears of them ” 

Now Sır Stafford is not the man who in any circumstances would 
knowingly or carelessly misrepresent a situation One must therefore 
conclude that he unconsciously falls a victim to the perverted political 
tradition when he talks party politics And the perversion of course 
lands him ın a hole of his own making His purpose ıs to win Labour 
votes by suggesting that the Labour party 1s more hkely to deal 
reasonably with the Russian problem than the Conservative party ; 
but ın order to do so he unconsciously and unintentionally slanders his 
own party, and even talks nonsense It 1s simply not true that the 
Labour party, though its tendency ıs towards the dictatorship of the 
State and the curbing of individual freedom, 1s “ basically more 
sympathetic to the Russian objectives than the other parties ” 

The problem, how best to reach an amicable modus vivendi with 
Stalin’s Russia, 1s of a formidable and distracting immensity, that 
will need the concentrated goodwill and prayer of all good people 
The solution 1s not made easier by the patently unscrupulous 
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manceuvrings of political parties ın their competition for the spoils 
and power that accompany the responsibility of government ~This 
unhappy tradition, that makes all fair in politics and ın war, goes 
to the root of the disease that 1s destroying our civilisation Why is it 
that in our public, as distinct from our private and individual, affairs, 
our quality and conduct are so sub-human, untruthful, unprincipled 
and therefore so disastrous ? 

The explanation surely 1s that our avano; so far at any rate as 
these big public affairs are concerned, has not yet developed beyond ' 
the stage where a competitive acquisitiveness of the world’s spoils 1s 
the keynote of policy It 1s a scramble for power and for the spoils that 
go with power The enemy ıs the competitor for the spoils There 1s 
no real pretence of a Christian or a decent motive, even though, some- 
what blasphemously, we all pray to God in the scramble to give us the 
victory A Foreign Secretary who hoisted the slogan of unselfishness 
and proposed that we should put the interests of other countries before 
our own would be something of a novelty. If he suggested even that 
we should give back Gibraltar to Spain (to whom manzsfestly ıt should 
rightfully belong) he would be locked up ın a madhouse, or otherwise 
shunted from the scene of action (Moreover, by the prevailing standards 
of international relationships, such a Foreign Secretary would ın fact 
be a danger to his country, Gibraltar’s strategic umportance outweighing 
the geographical accident of its belonging to Spanish territory ; ıt 1s the 
prevailing standards that are wrong) Similarly, a Labour leader who 
said something fair or reasonable about a Conservative leader during an 
election campaign, or a Conservative leader about a Labour leader even) 
though the two had just been serving as colleagues ın the same Cabinet 
and had billed and cooed together for several years) would be regarded 
by his fellows as a betrayer of his party’s mterests The habit and the 
exigency of war and politics 1s so mgrained that we are no longer 
surprised or even aware of their degradation, of their downright vul- 
garity. “ Vulgarity ” 1s perhaps the wrong word, because 1t implies an 
insult to the broad masses of ordinary men and women, who, far from 
being what' we mean by the word “ vulgar,” are in large measure 
actuated, as a matter of course, by the natural virtues of kindness, 
tolerance and even of unselfishness The pressing problem ıs to break 
down the tradition which turns the political high-ups mto unprincipled 
opportunists so far as their public function 1s concerned, a transforma- 
tion which is all the more remarkable because m their private hfe they 
are as decent and as human as the rest of us It 1s not the case that,the 
masses whose interests they are supposed to represent expect them to 
be so rapacious and so unscrupulous ın their behalf. 

Before there can be any health or any progress in political or in 
imternational affairs, the miracle of conversion will have to take place 
conversion from the traditional motive of selfish materialist acquisitive- 
ness to that of unselfish Christian service It looks, therefore, at first 
sight as if there were something to be said for the argument that a 
change of heart must precede disarmament in the tactical order as we 
embark upon this grim enterprise of saving civilisation from itself 
But the first sight ıs deceptive If an anxious mother found her child 
amusing itself by strikmg matches, she would first take away the 
matches, and then explain why they were dangerous If a doctor 
undertook to treat the case of a chronic drunkard, he would first remove 
the drink “ Lead us not into temptation!” ıs after all good sense, in 
polrtics as ın other spheres where human frailty leads to trouble If we 
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want to avoid war, the first step 1s to take away armaments from the 
hands of the politicians But the question will be asked, even 1f ıt were 
agreed as desirable, 1s ıt ın the least likely to be agreed as possible, that 
the manufacture of armaments could be elmmated from the sum of 
human temptation ? Diplomatic practice 1s paved with the dead stones 
of talk about “ disarmament,” in much the same way as the road to 
hell is paved with good intentions Or soit seems But the appearance 
is again deceptive There never was ın the whole history of diplomacy 
any serious talk about real disarmament We have never gone beyond 
talking about the limitation of armaments, a dangerous half-measure 
Even the Pope ın the five peace points he promulgated at Christmas 
1939, no doubt with the motive of tempering the wind to the naughty 
child, postulated what he called merely a progressive disarmament. It 
is at least arguable on the contrary that disarmament will never 
become an accomplished fact until we take the one full plunge and the 
one full risk with no reservations and: with no gradations. 

In our time the governments have tried and have totally failed, to 
obtain agreement among themselves about half-measures ın the wide 
field of security San Francisco 1s the latest example The common 
enemy 1s fear (as Mr. Bevin excellently said the other day, despite the 
election). The limitation of armaments has always failed of 1ts purpose 
because ıt leaves the door open to fear It 1s wiser to grasp the nettle 
firmly than gingerly Moreover, it would be practically easier to organise 
total than partial disarmament The very essenee of the achievement 
is its totality and universahty Suppose the San Francisco conference, 
- mstead of discussing the machinery of a system of security which no 
one really believed in, and which the Great Powers were so afraid of 
(fear bemg again the devil in the piece) that they each reserved the 
right of veto, not mdeed against discussion, but against resultant 
action, whereby the plan even on paper was ruined , suppose instead 
they had put first things first and simply set up an mternational 
commission for the impartial disarmament of all the nations of the 
earth? They would first of all have had to invite the Japanese Govern- 
ment to send a delegation (not a bad way of stopping the Pacific war) 
Then, with the representatives of all the major Powers sitting round a 
table—Germany could be invited to participate ın the scheme as soon 
as a representative German Government could be constituted—with 
one single purpose before them, they could conceivably have done the 
obvious and the simple thing they set out to do, namely to put mto 
bemg a commission, on which every major Power would be represented 
by a single delegate, whose busmess ıt would be to disarm, and to keep 
. disarmed, every nation ın the world If, for instance, every Power in the 
world, except Germany, were concentrated on disarming Germany and 
keeping her disarmed, every Power except Britain concentrated on 
disarming Bntain, and so on round the world, why should ıt not 
succeed ? There would ın the first place be the incentive of competitive 
thoroughness , and success would need only a gesture of faith and 
resolution to banish fear, the enemy, and truly to assure that condition 
of security which all nations desire The details of such a scheme, which 
have been suggested before in this place, and in the same writer’s book 
Diplomacy and God, are self-evident, simple, and foolproof, with no 
back doors left open All the big things in our lıfe are simple Has our 
world not had enough experjence of these hellish wars and of the hellish 
quarrels among the victorious alles that almost automatically follow 
them? On the ground of risk, 1s ıt not proved that even “ defensive ”’ 
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armaments do not prevent war? If disarmament involves a risk, could 
the risk even on the lowest level be worse than the risk we now 
regularly run ? ; 

The argument seems clear, but faith 1s weak Maybe, however, the 
faith will be thrust upon us If mankind be so nerve-shattered that ıt 
no longer can command the pluck that is necessary to abolish arma- 
ments, yet we none the less may derive our motive from an unexpected 
quarter One fear may be driven out by a greater. Already,-since 
May 8th last, we have been regaled with blood-curdling prophecies of 
what V-2 rockets may develop into by the time the next war starts 
Sheer terror may induce mankind to do what reason has so far failed 
to achieve : namely to suppress, by common and resolute action, the 
very weapons that ın the alternative may in a realistic and literal sense 
destroy our civilisation 

GEORGE GLASGOW 
June roth, 1945 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
NATIONALISM.* 


Professor Carr’s new book, like his previous ones, 1s rich in thought and 
brilhant im style, and it must only be regretted that ıt 1s not longer His 
outlook 1s indicated m the motto Lord Acton’s forecast of 1862 that the 
course of nationality would be marked with material and moral rum The 
author refrains from defining nationality and nationalism, and starts out- 
liming their periods of development In the first the nation was identified 
with the Sovereign, ın the second with the liberal middle class, ın the third 
with the masses It was only ın the last phase that modern extreme national- 
ism and totalitariamism took shape The analysis will startle those who ascribe 
aggressiveness and intolerance exclusively to kings and rulmg classes, yet ıt 
cannot be denied that the rise of violent nationalism was somehow connected 
with the progress of democracy and socialism But ıt would be very mislead- 
ing to assume that the masses of modern nations anywhere wanted wars for 
the sake of material advantages or glory The psychological connection of 
democracy and socialism with nationalism is a more subtle, mdurect and 
complicated problem The author pomts out “ the absence of any trace of 
national exaltation or enthusiasm at the outbreak of the second world war in 
all countries—and not least ın Germany itself’? He even states “ıt would 
still probably be fair to say that a large numerical majonty of the population 
of the world feel no allegiance to any nation ” This would seem to contradict 
the view of aggressive nationalism bemg the outcome of the aspirations of 
modern masses, unless ıt be their unwanted product In my view this 1s, 
indeed, the solution of the dilemma Modern masses have nowhere wished 
for war, but they have unwittingly done much to prepare the ground for the 
triumph of their worst enemies, the warmongering nationalists, and later 
showed a tragic helplessness ın face of the mpending catastrophe Professor 
Carr’s views on this pomt are not clearly expressed, and I think he also omits 
certain other issues of importance, such as the paramount part of the intelli- 
gentsia in the evolution of nationalism Various symptoms, according to the 
author, encourage the hope for the rise of a new spirit realising the bank- 
ruptcy of nationalism and willing to develop a new organic internationalism 
It should not be a theoretical and imeffective universalism, but partly a 
practical and workable regionalism, partly a functional mnternationalism, a 
network of organisations for specific purposes such as security, social justice 
and welfare 

FREDERICK HERTZ 
* Nationalsm and After By Edward Hallett Carr Macmillan. 74 pp 38 6d 
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This handsome volume 1s a reprint of an exceptionally valuable monograph 
first published ın 1903 and long unobtamable The Preface to the new edition 
explains that it created a certain stir, owing not only to its sensational subject 
and the fact that ıt had never been seriously investigated from the’ records, 
but also to the hostile reaction of the Jesuits They tried, for mstance, to 
prove that the respected London magistrate, Sır Edmund Berry Godfrey, had 
committed suicide instead of being murdered, as seems highly probable, by 
Jesuit agents Their zeal outran their discretion, for the medical evidence of 
murder summarised in these pages 1s conclusive Only a little less conclusive 
is the demonstration of the causes and method of the crime presented with a 
wealth of new material ın these pages, though the author never claims 
certainty ın a case where several of the witnesses were notorious liars 

The interest of the book extends far beyond the mysteries of a cause 
célèbre, for 1t opens in 1678 when England was racked by suspicions of the 
intransigent Catholicism mcarnated in the Duke of York, afterwards James II,. 
and his Jesuit entourage Though most English Catholics were perfectly 
loyal, a Catholic heir, a Catholic Queen, a crypto-Catholic on the throne, and 
Louis XIV with the strongest army ın Europe on the other side of the 
Channel, provided grounds for apprehension, though not for the wave of 
panic which swept over the country and brought fourteen people to the 
scaffold The difference between the royal brothers 1s admirably brought 
out, Charles IT shrewdly sensing the limits of the royal power from the bitter 
experiences of his youth, the Duke of York behaving like a bull m a chma 
shop No one realised and resented his faults of temperament and mistakes 
of policy more clearly than the King himself, for the last thing Charles II 
desired was to identify the crown with, the unpopular Roman Church Suir 
John Pollock treats James with the severity he deserves ““ His severance 
from the Church of England was severance from the English people likewise 
The Church of Rome was traditionally held the enemy of the nation” The 
excitement over the largely imagmary Popish Plot should have taught him 
how his future subjects felt, but he was unteachable and marched gaily 
forward to his doom No less severe is the verdict on Sifaftesbury, the 
brilliant and reckless Whig leader, who brought the country to the verge of 
civil war in his campaign to exclude James from the succession If this book 
has a hero he 1s to be found m Charles II, a moderate among extremists, a 
master of political strategy who gave the Whigs enough rope to hang them- 
selves The closing chapters discuss the grave shortcomings of our legal 
system as illustrated ın the trials for the Popish Plot, and lead to the con- 
viction that m that welter of peryury and credulity of which Titus Oates is 
the symbol ıt was extremely difficult to secure justice for mnocent men 
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‘THE PEACE CONFERENCE.+ 


The Paris Peace Conference of 1919 rightly claims our attention to-day, 
and there is still room for a book describing ın detail the organisation and 
procedure evolved at that world gathering a quarter of a century ago In the 
absence of an authoritative study by M Dutasta, Professor Mantoux or a 
fuller account by Lord Hankey, we must be grateful for the book under 
review It bases itself on the printed publications, with the exception of the 
last and most ımportant volumes of the American Documents, as well as on 
the British Mimutes which have not been published so far As such it 1s a 
reliable enough guide even if the author has hardly succeeded m marshalling 
the maze of material m an attractive manner, in fact, his book has nghtly 
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been called a schoolmasterly study rather than a scholarly work He accepts 
every criticism of the Conference originally made ın the diaries of Mr Harold 
Nicolson , repeated without any of therr original literary charm, these make 
rather unconvincing reading to-day 

To so tidy-minded a man as Dr Marston ıt seems hardly possible that a 
Peace Conference could have met without any clear idea, as to procedure 
and organisation, and he therefore betrays a good deal of irritation at the 
haphazard arrangements that were made whenever a new difficulty arose 
More might have been achieved, he thinks, had there been a more methodical 
tackling of problems as they cropped up The heads of governments had no 
grand strategic plan to cover the process of peacemakmg He seems to 
overestimate the practical possibilities of such planning for the future by 
heads of governments while he overlooks the real preparation for a peace 
settlement which can only be carried out by and through an mformed public 
He can plead that he 1s concerned with the Conference proper, and with 
nothing else Yet, to limit oneself to the procedure of a meeting that had, 
admittedly, no planned procedure at all, seems hardly a satisfactory 
undertaking : 

Dr Marston criticises the tıme spent on “the minor (sec) states”, he 
criticises the experts as working in watertight compartments, he thinks 
the four months “that came between the Armustices and the serious 
tackling of the big problems of peacemaking ” far too long , he dislikes the 
fuller Conference of the so-called Ten and prefers the secret handling of the 
decisive issues by the Big Three From the pomt of view of speed and 
tidiness all this appears commonplace Yet procedure cannot thus be 
divorced from politics In every smgle pomt of these criticisms I would 
disagree with the author The last settlement has proved, to me at least, 
that a “ settlement ” reached by the Big Three 1s no settlement at all and 
needs a great many changes before ıt becomes workable, to rush into a 
Conference straight from some coupon elections and without allowing for a 
cooling-off period (much more than a mere four months after some fifty-one 
months of bitter warfare ') seems to be asking for trouble , to disregard the 
experts and to muffle the voice of the smaller powers, this too appears to 
me to be the sure way to renewed disaster If Dr Marston’s book should 
prove a help to the reader to clear his mmd about such fundamental ques- 
tions, it might serve a very useful purpose 

F W Picx 


WHY WE LOST SINGAPORE.* 


Miss Dorothy Crisp is concerned to show that the Foreign Office misread 
and mishandled the political situation in both China and Thailand (Siam) in 
the years between the wars There was “a softness at the top But that 
‘top’ was at home not at Sıngapore ” The civil servants of the Foreign and 
Colonial Offices, Jacking decisive and virile leadership, dommated their 
masters The bureaucratic mmd, timid and intolerant of those “ with 
anything unpleasant to say or forceful to suggest,” ruled the roost Of our 
Foreign Secretaries, ‘‘ One and all their heads should be on chargers ” In the 
main the political scene ın the Far East ıs correctly described, and ıt will be 
a pity xf the excited and sometimes hysterical style in which the account 1s 
presented, and the jumble of authorities and evidence of unequal value upon 
which Miss Crisp relies, should cause thoughtful readers to underrate her 
information The Malays, however, are rather absurdly described as “ The 
newer race, Mohammedans”’ Not very “new” after about a thousand 
years, and not Muslims until about 1400 ! 

Given British assistance and encouragement, the military dictatorship in 
Thailand might have been overthrown , a coup d'état which would have 
established a régime willing to stand or fall with us, without precipitating 
war earlier ın 1941, was well within the bounds of possibility Recent events 
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on Leyte and Luzon have shown that Malaya could have been held long 
enough for our reinforcements to have been deployed and supplemented if 
the extra time had been available for the aircraft, which reached Singapore 
too late, to be uncrated and put into operation And the Isthmus of Kra, 
only twenty miles from sea to sea, should have proved as easy to defend as a 
narrow staircase But “ We had no Intelligence Service in Thailand,” and 
“Englishmen who knew Thailand were not called upon*by the Foreign 
Office ” It was locally believed that the Siamese found our Minister at 
Bangkok easy to dupe Incredibly “ A Siamese military mission was 
allowed (in 194x) to enter Malaya and to mspect all our frontier defences 
They were shown everything ” With the result that those who could have 
delayed facilitated the attack It might be expected that arrangements 
would now be well in hand for the occupation and future control of this 
perfidious neighbour , but “ Before writing this I tried eight Government 
Departments to find out whether Siam ıs Mountbatten’s pigeon or Mac- 
Arthur’s. None of them could tell me ” 
E L M STOWELL 


THE GERMAN REPUBLIC. 


This book appears as an interesting footnote to the decline and fall of the 
Weimar Republic If only for its author, a truly Republican civil servant of 
Prussia ın her democratic days, ıt deserves careful reading It was Dr 
Brecht who had von Papen found guilty of a breach of the constitution by 
the Supreme Court’s decision when the latter, as Chancellor, ousted the 
Sociahst Premier of Prussia Hitler, of course, repeated what Papen had 
been forced by the Supreme Court to withdraw—this time without giving 
the Court a chance of speaking out Silence had, indeed, settled over 
Germany * 

Dr Brecht 1s particularly mteresting ın his careful analysis of the strength 
of the anti-totalitarian parties inside Germany which he traces from the 
Socialist parties of Imperial days to their progress under the Weimar 
Republic Like others before him, he shows how ill-suited Proportional 
Representation was to the German temperament, and he makes the mterest- 
mg statement that, under the British way of countmg votes, Hitler would 
have gamed a mere ten or twenty seats at most when, m fact, he won no 
less than 107 seats in the Reichstag elections of 1930 He 1s still in two minds 
about President Hindenburg’s réle, quoting fully, and deservedly, the public 
repudiation of Hitler’s totalitarran claims published on behalf of the 
President twice in 1932 , on the other hand, he also quotes Bruning as telling 
him-—-when they met in the United States, both refugees from their own 
country—“ that there were days when Hindenburg did not even recognise 
him” Dr Brecht fully explaıns why the Prussian Republican Government 
of Otto Braun was unable to fight first Papen and then Hitler His explana- 
tion 1s the more valuable as ıt must be the same that he himself, as responsible 
constitutional adviser to the then Prussian Government, rendered to Braun 
How many of the critics of the German Social Democratic party and of the 
Republican parties generally are aware that the President could legally 
command even the Prussian police, as Ebert himself had done repeatedly ? 
More doubtful appear some of the author’s explanations of the legal position 
throughout the first half of 1933 To him “ legality’ seems to come to an 
end only in July when all parties, except the Nazı party, were dissolved and 
the Reichstag therefore lost 1ts legal standing ‘‘ There was, alas,” he finally 
comments, “ no theory of malenable mghts and necessary standards of 
justice outside the constitutional law left among the Jawyers of the Western 
world ın the twentieth century ” I hope the jurists will be able to repudiate 
this by pomting to such standards If, mdeed, they should prove to be 
unwritten, surely they stand written in the heart of all who belong to the 
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Western world, and who know that it was not a failure of recognising those 
standards but merely of applying them couragedusly and unswervingly that 
brought about the doom of Europe at the hands of Hitler 


F W Pick 
* * * * * į 


Rarely has any writer attempted a more difficult task than this of analysing 
the novels of Virginia Woolf (Vergenia Woolf Her Art as a Novelist, by 
Joan Bennett Cambridge University Press, 6s) Yet Mrs Bennett has 
succeeded It was not only an attempt to analyse her style, that style so 
pecuhar to Virginia Woolf, and so beautiful ın its rhythms, but a wish to 
give her sense of values, her vision of human life, and especially the form of 
her novels “ What Virginia Woolf wished to achieve in her novels,” writes 
Mrs Bennett, “ was a record of what life felt like to hving bemgs ” Through- 
out this book, which we feel 1s a labour of love, the author has quoted 
widely from her novels and other work, rendering ıt a valuable anthology, 
and lke all anthologies ıt awakens a thirst for further and longer draughts 
These very numerous quotations also crystallise for the reader lovely or 
witty passages that might, m reading the entire work, have been overlooked 
Agan and again we are left admiring not only what she writes, but how she 
uses her skill as a writer , but we wonder why there 1s only one reference to 
Orlando This small book ıs well worth possessing, and all lovers of Virgimia 
Woolf’s novels, and those not yet familiar with them, are indebted to Mrs 

Bennett 


THEODORA ROSCOE 
* *& * * * 


Waltzing Volcano, by Francis Weiss (Hollis & Carter, 15s), 1s at once a 
brightly painted picture of the Austro-Hungarian Empire durmg the last 
two centuries and an mtmate record of his own Magyar-Jewish family In 
recent years the author has made his home m England and is grateful for the 
free life which we provide, but his love for the picturesque haunts of his 
youth ıs undimmed His wide political and mtellectual mterests enable him 
to visualise the rich pageantry of the Middle Danube The story will particu- 
larly attract readers who know the beauties of Vienna and Budapest, the 
background of Haydn and Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert, Johann Strauss 
and Brahms, but it is written with such verve that tt can be enjoyed by 
anyone acquamted with the outlmes of the history of Central Europe Here 
are all the Hapsburg rulers, from the reformer Joseph IT to Francis Joseph, 
the man of sorrows, his beautiful but unhappy Empress, and the tragic 
Rudolf Here are the old nobility, with the Esterhazys at their head, ving 
in semi-regal splendour and providing a congenial home for Papa Haydn 
And here are the competent and industrious Jews represented by generations 
of the author’s family of which he has every reason to be proud 


* * x * * 


Windfalls, Notes and Essays by R C Trevelyan (Allen & Unwin, 8s 6d), 
is fruit well worth gathering up and storing In his dedicatory poem to 
Gordon Bottomley, with which the book opens, R C Trevelyan writes 
“ For without Truth and Beauty worthless would be our art,” and indeed 
there 1s much Truth and Beauty to be found here Moreover, these Essays 
and Notes reveal a generous, candid and tolerant spirit, as his views, especially 
on contemporary poets, show Vivid pictures of his old home are given, and 
more arresting are the “ Simple Pleasures ” which he explains are “ those 
for whose enjoyment the exercise of the intellect or the rmagination 1s not 
necessary ” We all have our reactions to the famıhar things of life, but how ' 
good to be rermmded of the beauty and wonder of sound, touch, smell, all 
the simple but fundamental and precious gifts In the enumeration of these 
pleasures the ever-youthful spirit of the poet ıs manrfest 

It 1s not only to library we are taken, but to the woods, where the trees 
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are his beloved companions, and we listen willingly to the blackbird’s 
rivulet of song mstead of attending to Montaigne’s Essays But whether 
in the library or with “ eyes and mind open to the beauty and romance of 
the earth,” R C Trevelyan offers us the best quality of windfalls to fall 
from any tree Only a limited number comprised the first edition of this 
book Another edition is anxiously awaited 
THEODORA ROSCOE 
* * * * * 


Bath, by R A L Smith (Batsford, ros 6d), ıs a little masterpiece, and 
ıt 1s grievous to learn that the young author, a Fellow of Trınıty College, 
Cambridge, did not live to witness its publication The text, at once scholarly 
and readable, ıs worthy of the superb illustrations “ I have come to love 
Bath with a deep and genuine love,” he writes, and indeed it 1s made to 
inspire affection Nature has provided not only warm springs but a beautiful 
setting for the only Palladian city ın England, and for a century ıt was in the 
foreground of our social and literary history The chapters on Roman and 
médieval, Tudor and Stuart Bath lead up to the spacious days of Beau Nash, 
the classical architecture of the Woods, the magnificent hospitality of Ralph 
Allen at Prior Park, the artistry of Smollett, Sheridan and Jane Austen This 
attractive book will appeal not only to residents and visitors, but to the 
wider circle of those who care to know how our ancestors lived and worked, 
cured thew ailments and amused themselves A brief and melancholy 
epilogue, remnforced by a hideous picture, records the Blitz of April 1942 
which wrought wanton havoc on the graceful crescents and squares of the 
Queen City of the West 

* + * * x 


Leveller Mampfestos of the Puritan Revolution, edited by Don M Wolfe 
(Nelson & Sons, 5 dollars), ıs a notable addıtıon to our understandıng of the 
middle decades of the seventeenth century both by its massive Introduction 
of one hundred pages and by the three hundred pages of rare documents 
The Editor won his spurs by his comprehensive work, Milton in the Puritan 
Revolution, a happy blend of erudition, msight and judgment The old 
antithesis of King and Parliament was far too narrow, for the opponents of 
Charles I were of many different schools The significance of the Levellers 
has been increasingly recognised ın recent years, and the time has come for 
a full-length biography of John Lilburne, which Dr Howe is better equipped 
than any living scholar to write In this sumptuous volume we may study 
the little-known pamphlets and declarations of the radical leaders Lilburne, 
Overton and Walwyn, so inaccessible for the ordinary student and so reveal- 
ing as a picture of the bold ideologies of the tıme The work fully deserves 
the verdict of Professor Charles Beard, who m his Foreword pronounces ıt an 
enduring contribution to the history of civilisation, government and liberty 
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' THE NEW LEAGUEZ, J 
AN 


HE re state of the world at the end of the.second, LWorld 

War 1s tragically different from that at the end of the first 

Naturally , since of course two wars do more harm than one 
The devastation, both material and moral, in Europe 1s far worse , 
that in the Far East, so far as information leaks through, will hardly 
bear thinking of War crimes have been terrible, and those committed 
by the beaten party are to be punished ; those on the other side are 
apparently not to be mentioned And though the inter-ally organisa- 
tions for relief and regeneration and the continuance of social and 
economic co-operation are present in all minds, and 1f well administered 
may save civilisation, the general set of the pieces on the board seems 
to envisage preparation for war rather than for peace In 1918 the 
British Government pledged itself immediately to abolish conscription , 
the whole League bound itself to general disarmament. To-day all 
three parties in Britain are pledged to continue conscription ; while 
the New League is committed to the maintenance of armaments on a 
gigantic scale and always ready ; 

Let us face the fact that this new organisation is very different from 
the Wilsonian League The signing of the Wilsonian Covenant was to 
have been a public act of repentance by all nations Mr Wilson’s 
various pronouncements, from the Fourteen Poimts to the Four 
Principles, are all chiefly concerned with political morality The latter 
document, for instance, insisted that “ Each part of the final settlement 
must be based on the essential justice of that particular case”’, it 
must contribute to “ the reign of law based upon the consent of the 
governed and supported by the organised opinion of mankind ” There 
was to be “no consideration whatever of diplomatic bargains and 
power politics ”’ It 1s significant that the President himself was against 
permitting any resignations from the League , resignation would impl: 
a relapse into criminal habits, a proceeding which clearly must not be 
authorised. And though this idealist conception was in varlous ways 
modified and made practical ın the Covenant as finally drafted, ıt 
remains significant that the Covenant did not directly forbid war but 
trusted to getting rid of war by means of “ just and open dealings,” 
with a threat of coercion somewhat dimly indicated ın the background 

The League failed, and if one tries to find the main reason for its 
failure, one sees that 1t was not strong enough Neither the USA. 
nor Russia were members Both indeed were rather unfnendly. 

The reasons for the absence of the U,S A were chiefly domestic 
There 1s probably quite as large a proportionof . what shall we call 
them? Idealists or believers in international morality .. im the 
USA asin any country, but in every country such people are a 
minority The Republican opponents of Wilson, many of whom had 
been strong supporters of the League idea, were able to stir up a vast 
mass of ignorant anti-foreign prejudice which, whatever harm 1t might 
do in world affairs, at least secured office for the Republicans at home 
There was persistent misrepresentation of the League , much nonsense 
about the “ six British votes ” , a refusal ever to submit to the ruling 
of a Court of Justice that was not a hundred per cent. American ; a 
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horror of the International Labour Office because 1t was “ International 
Labour,” and the like. 

Russia was different The chief Powers of the League had been hostile 
to revolutionary Russia, and Russia had no habit of co-operation with 
anyone When the Russian Government did consider joming the League 
one of ıts representatives who consulted the present writer on the point 
explained that their chief object was security ın case of an attack by 
Japan The conduct of the League at the time did not offer much 
prospect of a League war to defend Russia, but at least membership 
would make it certain that Russia would not be attacked ın the rear 
by some European Power, and almost certain that she would obtain 
the necessary war supplies Russia jomed the League, and sent some 
very interesting delegates , but she always remained rather a stranger 
at Geneva, and lost her membership by her unprovoked attack on 
Finland in 1938 

The new Organisation, therefore, sought, as 1ts very basis, and almost 
` at any cost, the adherence of the United States and Russia The price 
was considerable The two recalcitrants demanded first the full privi- 
leges of isolation for themselves and secondly a power of coercion over 
ordinary members of the League The unanimity rule, a provision 
much criticised and not always understood, was to be dropped , a two- 
thirds majority was to have coercive power, but each of the five 
“ Great Powers ” was not only to be free but was to have a night of 
veto upon all proceedings This demand gave a considerable shock 
both to believers ın Wilsonian principles, who resented its injustice, and 
to the whole mass of small and middling nations, who saw their freedom 
and dignity sacrificed At the Yalta Conference the British believed 
they had obtained an important concession, that the veto should 
apply only to action, the judicial work of the Council in considering 
the rights and wrongs of a dispute should be free, the parties toa 
dispute were not to vote; the Council would judge impartially and 
make its recommendation ; only then could the veto operate before 
the recommendation could be carried out in action There was much to 
be said for such a compromise on grounds of expediency Action by 
the League ın direct opposition to the wishes of a Great Power would 
be an end of the League as such All that would be left would be a 
` certain number of Powers who might or might not be willing to face 
the risks of war together Britain was ready to accept this compromise , 
America positively welcomed 1t 

Unfortunately 1t proved at San Francisco to be not at all what the 
Russians had meant They demanded a veto not only on action, but 
on any “‘ recommendation ” of the Council, on the “ discussion ” of 
any subject they did not wish discussed, or the “ investigation ” of any 
state of affairs they did not wish investigated This demand put the 
League so completely at the mercy of the Great Powers that ıt 1m- 
peruled the whole object of the conference The rest of the world might 
well ask what good could be expected from an elaborate and high- 
sounding convention which was to be rigidly binding upon all nations 
except those likely to break 1t? At the last moment Russia made a 
slight concession She maintained her veto on action, on investigation, 
on recommendation , but she permitted “‘ discussion” The rest of the 
nations were constrained to accept these terms, and the American 
Senate ıs said to be extremely pleased with them An isolationist 
government will not only be able to remam isolated, but will have a 
power, or even what ıs called a “ right,” to forbid the co-operation of 
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others For example, take the case of the old Refugee Organisation 
In the negotiations of 1924-5 the League, considering the distress of 
the refugees from many parts of Europe, proposed to set up an organisa- 
tion for their guidance and protection Russia refused and broke the 
unammmity Thereupon the other members of the League proceeded to 
set up a new collective orgariisation, not strictly part of the League, 
with its seat at Lausanne, not at Geneva, to do the work In the 
United Nations Organisation, apparently, Russia could veto any such 
action The ordinary members of the League would have sacrificed 
part of their sovereignty, not to the general welfare or any principle 
of justice, but merely to the interest or whim of a Great Power To 
take another case, suppose the Council in considering the Syrian dispute 
recommended an investigation into the facts, France or Britain could’ 
forbid the investigation 

This would be serious , I expect however that the first difficulty will 
arise not from the assertion of the veto but from the abolition of the 
unanimity rule The great beauty of that rule was that ıt left every 
nation free They might be persuaded but they could not be coerced. 
And since ıt 1s virtually impossible to coerce any free nation into doing 
what it ıs determined not to do, ıt 1s probably wise in the treaty to 
recognise that fact I strongly suspect that the first real strain on the 
constitution of the New League will come when ıt attempts to give 
orders to some nation accustomed to freedom The fact that the 
“ Great Powers ” need not obey such orders will greatly weaken the 
authority of the Organisation 

The security clauses, providing the new Organisation with “ teeth ” 
of enormous size and instantaneous action, have been generally 
applauded as putting the new Charter on quite a different level of 
practical efficiency from the old Covenant And so ıt might well seem 
on first readıng But reflection raises doubts and even suspicions The 
only Powers possessing or likely to possess enough forces to put the 
peace of the world ın peril have armed themselves to the teeth and 
insisted that the great Peace Organisation shall have no authority over 
them They make certain general promises of good behaviour, but 
remain free to do as they like Meantime we are expected to congratu- 
late ourselves that the new League has “ teeth ” It certamly has, but 
one cannot help asking what the teeth are for Are they to crush a 
resurgent Germany and Japan, our beaten enemies, long since made 
impotent, and condemned by all sorts of severe regulations to be kept 
impotent for all foreseeable future? Are they to cow Denmark and 
Portugal, or to compel Canada or Brazil to obey the decisions of a two- 
thirds majority? All such suggestions rather remind one of the pre- 
cautions proposed by a recent Mayor of Chicago to defend the USA 
against the aggressions of George III If the collective organisation of 
force were accompanied by a drastic reduction of national armaments 
all round, that would be an intelligible policy It would show a general 
expectation of peace fortified by a general confidence in the inter- 
national organisation But the opposite policy 1s being followed First 
of all the Russian army is to be kept up at its present enormous 
strength That being so, all parties in Great Britain and apparently in 
America also are advocating permanent conscription ın peace-time, a 
policy unheard of before in either country The other Great Powers can 
hardly avoid following this alarming example; already one hears 
mention of a permanent force of ten millions in China Now I am not 
saying that this extreme muilitarisation of the world 1s not necessary . 
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it may be, but it 1s clear that such laborious and almost ruinous pre- 
cautions can only be justified by a state of grave anxiety and danger 
One 1s tempted to agree with what General Smuts said to the Press at 
Ottawa. “The San Francisco Conference ıs the framework of peace in 
the midst of a boiling cauldron . Forces that have been kept under 
by civilisation are now unchained The world will be alive with danger 

Do not ask me who 1s the enemy I do not know It may be 
ourselves.” 

That word “ ourselves ” is curious Does it mean that the Great 
Powers, in their own great organisation of peace, are all arming against 
each other ? 

At any rate we all know the terrible significance of vast competitive 
armaments. If long continued they must lead either to economic ruin 
or to war The best sign, indeed the only sure sign, of any general con- 
fidence ın the new Organisation for preserving peace will be a universal 
and rapid reduction of armaments 


The nations which really believed in the Wilsonian League have had 
to pay a heavy price for the adhesion of the two previously recalcitrant 
Powers It is worth considering what we have got for that price In 
the first place ıt 1s well to recall the great value of the Concert of 


, Europe in the nineteenth century It did not always attain, or even 


aim at, justice, but ıt managed to prevent war between the Great 
Powers. That 1s a very great thing , and, as to the settlements reached, 
it is probable that any agreed settlement will be better than a settle- 
ment by war 

In the second place San Francisco has had its effect in compelling the 
Great Powers to pay some attention to the public opinion of the rest 
of the world It has removed the sinister phrases limiting the protection 
of the League to “ peace-loving nations ” and disputes “ which may 
lead to a breach of the peace,” which might easily be interpreted as 
excluding from protection all small states which dared to resist injustice 
and also those which knew they’ could not dare It has inserted, 


` especially in the new preamble, the maintenance of “‘ justice and 


international law ” and of “‘ human rights and fundamental freedoms ” 
as purposes of equal validity with the mere “ preservation of peace ” 
It has strengthened the Mandates Commission into a larger and more 
powerful commission of Trusteeship , ıt has given the Security Council 
the duty of seeing that the decisions of the International Court are 
really obeyed ‘It has obtained, after a long struggle, one concession 
from Russia, that the veto shall not apply to mere “ discussion ”—-and 
it devoutly hopes, though ıt cannot be sure, that this means discussion 
in full publicity 

These details add up to a considerable sum But there ıs also a third 
consideration of great importance Only people of some experience can 


` appreciate the very strong influence exercised by the mere habit of 


conference An ambitious or aggressive Power, when ıt comes into 
conference with others and finds the bad impression it makes, the 
amount of opposition its projects may meet with, and even the psycho- 
logical alienation of small nations whom ıt would like to have as its _ | 
chents and followers, becomes mevitably rather more “ international- - 
minded ” 

No doubt ıf the new Organisation leads to a habit of frequent con- 
ference many extremes of nationalist selfishness may be softened. 
Many protectionist and exclusionist policies may be modified when 
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governments are enabled in conference to see the results they produce 
At the present time, for example, the excessive reticence and caution 
of Russian policy seems to be chiefly due to suspicion of her allies ; 
many Russians seem actually to think that British and American 
governments are laying traps for Russian negotiators or even plotting 
an eventual war against Russia The only way to meet and destroy 
such suspicions 1s by free co-operation and conference If the Russian 
government as a whole got to know the English as intimately as, for 
instance, MM Maisky and Litvinoff knew them, the suspicions would 
disappear, and with them the mysterious policies which tend to rouse 
similar suspicions on the other side. Co-operation between England 
and Russia will m many ways be difficult; not so much owing to 
Russia’s new-found Communism as through the old Asiatic diplomacy 
and barbaric methods against which the Communist Revolution itself 
was an indignant protest It will not be made easier by the enthusiastic 
nationalism and militarism which have followed the spectacular vic- 
tories of the Red Army The only way in which ıt can be made easier is 
by practising 1t By co-operating we shall learn to co-operate; by 
associating with that strange but extraordinarily gifted people we shall 
learn to understand them and may ourselves come to be understood. If 
further help 1s wanted, as ıt certainly 1s, I would suggest that the best 
way to appreciate any foreign nation 1s through its classical literature , 
Germany through Goethe and Kant, France through Racine and 
Pascal and Voltaire ; Russia through Tolstoy and some of the religious 
writers The present 1s always the time of friction ; no one wants to 
quarrel with Goethe and Tolstoy 

There are plenty of frictions and prejudices to be allayed apart from 
Russia, plenty -of sensitive spots which will resent touching Great 
Britain has always considered that there are “‘ certain regions” in 
which she will object to interference , the United States has a “ hemi- 
sphere ” and more, France has a very widespread sensitiveness 
Successful nations like the Arabs and Jugoslavs, and victim nations hike 
the Poles and Jews, will all present gigantic difficulties The greatest 
difficulty of all, at any rate ın Europe, may be the domestic discord 
which has in the past made so many nations easy victims to Hitler and 
threatens even now to take the form of civil war. This must at all costs 
be stopped War implies psychologically an abandonment of per- 
suasion and fair dealing and a resolve to win your ends by fraud or 
violence , politically 1t means a concentration of every nation’s mind 
on its ‘‘ war potential ” ; that ıs, on 1ts power of doing harm to man- 
kind Until the fear of war 1s off the board 1t is no use thinking about 
Justice 

The new Charter has certainly one great advantage over the Cove- 
nant the field of practical co-operation which ıt provides is wider and 
more continuous It is mteresting to note that the Swedish Institute 
objects to this It feels so strongly the justice of the Security arrange- 
ments that it does not wish the social and economic work of the 
Organisation to be in any way dependent on the Security Council. Yet 
surely that dependenceisinevitable The body whose duty is to prevent 
war must ın international affairs be supreme You cannot magine an 
mdependent Health Section or Economic Section carrying on projects 
which the Security Council disapproved. On the contrary the best hope 
for reducing the military preoccupations of the Council and thereby 
reducing also the importance of the veto, 1s to increase the volume of 
constructive co-operation for which the whole Organisation will be 
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responsible If one tries to think out the work incumbent on the Social 
and Economic Council in recetving the reports and reviewing the 
policies and budgets of all the “specialised agencies,” as well as 
“ making or mutiating ” its own studies and reports on almost all the 
problems of human life, while keeping an eye at the same time on the 
preservation of “ human rights and fundamental freedoms ” throughout 
the world, it seems clear that we are here setting up an organ of co- 
operative world government of a magnitude never approached hitherto. 
No doubt it will make modest beginnings , so prudence will counsel , 
but if those beginnings are successful the work will grow It may well, 
ın a generation or two, produce such a mass of day-by-day international 
co-operation for common ends as will make isolationism ridiculous and 
show up war as what ıt essentially 1s, a mere anachronistic wrecking of 
business 

The great armaments are probably a necessity, at least until dıs- 
armament can be unanimous The veto of the Great Powers was a 
necessity 1f all the Great Powers were to join the organisation On the 
other side we obtain definite pledges from all Members of the Organisa- 
tion to abstain from war or threats of war, and definite pledges to 
prevent war by common action except ın one class of case where com- 
mon action is impossible Most important of all we obtain effective 
international machinery for transacting all that vast volume of affairs, 
judicial, economic, social, humanitarian and intellectual, which from 
historical causes have become increasingly international in their nature 
and were a constant source of danger when dealt with merely as matters 
of national mterest After all, as President Truman has said ‘‘ The 
Charter may be umperfect, but there 1s no other way ” One need only 
add the pregnant words of Mr Jan Masaryk “ Please, gentlemen, 
please, do not speak of ‘the next war’ ” ! 

GILBERT MURRAY. 


THE, RE-EDUCATION OF GERMANY. 


HROUGH five years of war the re-education of the German 
| people was a purpose that ranked high among our war aims We 
understood that our own safety and the prospect of a tranquil 
Europe depended on a radıcal change ın the outlook of these sıxty 
, milhons who inhabit the centre of our Continent If they retain therr 
old habits of thought, infallibly they will become a centre of intrigues 
which might, in the long run, subject our vigilance and our unity to an 
mtolerable stram To-day the process of re-education has begun 
Sılent though the Germans may be, and leaderless, ther minds are 
already reacting to the shattering experiences they have undergone— 
the total defeat and unconditional surrender of their armies, the 
destruction of their cities, the collapse of the dictatorship which did 
what ıt would with them through twelve hectic years, and now the 
occupation of their country by victors who hold in their keeping 
its sovereignty and its future 
What lessons will they draw ? Much depends on their own powers of 
reflection and on their ability to recover such latent sanity as the Nazis 
left intact Much also depends on us We are opening for this subject 
people a new chapter in international relations Through a decade they 
thought of us, Britons, Americans and Russians, as distant enemies, 
potential or actual, who might be wheedled, or 1f need be defeated, one 
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by one Us they hoped to confine within our island, while they drove 
the Russians out of Moscow To-day as allies we jointly occupy their 
soul, police their streets, lodge in their homes and control their daily 
bread Only a year ago, they were still an active force, which played 
the game of world-politics with Europe for its chess-board. To-day, 
reduced to passivity, the realities of international life confront them 
with anewintimacy The peoples they challenged are no longer remote 
abstractions they are men and women whose tones and gestures they 
study Out of this new relationship, for good or ull, a new conception of 
international life and ethics will emerge With every order we issue we 
are re-educating the German mind By its reaction to our orders ıt is 
re-educating itself 

The hardest task we have now to face 1s to grasp the full meaning of 
re-education ın all its concreteness Hitherto the accepted approach to 
this problem was too narrowly academic We knew that the Nazis had 
deliberately adopted an elaborate system designed to mould the 
German mind in their own image for their own ends The thing was 
consciously done and thought out to its last details with a perverted 
psychological skill Partly by suggestion, partly by suppression, 1t had 
some success ın obliterating the better traditions in which the older 
generation had been reared, but 1ts chief achievement was the corrup- 
tion of youth The first reaction of many of us when we studied this 
record was to imagine some contrary system, equally conscious, equally 
deliberate, by which we ın turn shall shape the mind of a passive and 
defeated nation What Hitler did through the wireless, the daily press, 
the youth movement and the schools, we are to undo by using the same 
agencies If he could school a nation for total war, cannot we ın our 
turn deliberately foster ın ıt a sense for the values and virtues which 
democracy and the ideal of mternational co-operation demand ? 
Starting with this conception, the planners went.to work and produced 
their schemes for the control by Alhed authorities of the entire mtel- 
lectual life of Germany—its daily press, its wireless, 1ts books, 1ts youth 
movement and, of course, its universities and schools. Though most of 
the actual work would fall of necessity to German teachers and jour- 
nalists, the direction ın all these plans was reserved for Allied officials, 
who are to exercise not merely a negative supervision but an active and 
positive guidance 

This conception sprang from a too simple reaction to a startling 
precedent We should not assume that we can do what Hitler did 
He had behind him a disciplined party of three million members, which 
seconded all his efforts What comparable force have we? Bayonets 
are no substitute for fanatical conviction But the advantage Hitler 
possessed over any foreign schoolmaster 1s that he could claim in all 
he did that he was acting for the glory and the advantage of the 
Gérman race Perverse and barbaric though his ideas of German 
greatness were, they did spring from a German brain and, on a short 
view, they aimed at serving the cruder interests of Germany. Any 
foreign authority which seeks to mculcate its own political principles 
and ethics must meet the preliminary and inevitable suspicion that its 
purpose ın all ıt does and teaches 1s to serve the good not of Germany 
but of Britam, America or Russia It 1s possible to argue in reply that 
in the long run the interests of all mankind are identical. True though 
that may be ın the world of ideas, ıt would be naive to expect that this 
answer will satisfy the Germans The average man among them, when 
we disarm him, punish his leaders, dismember his territory and exact 
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reparations, will find our conduct perfectly natural, because he will 
assume that our motives spring from a love of power which he regards 
as normal Steeled with this cynicism, he will reject with a bitter 
laugh the high-principled lessons of our propagandists 

The Nazis did not in fact succeed ın corrupting the German mind 
merely because they invented a brilhant technique of suggestion and 
suppression They succeeded because their view of international life 
was unpleasantly close to the facts They dismissed any conception of 
a common good among nations and with ıt any ideal of co-operation 
across frontiers as an hypocritical illusion Their opponents could 
point only to a League of Nations which had already failed to manage 
the world-slump, to bring about disarmament or to bridle Japan in 
her aggressions On the plane of reality there was no effective mter- 
national society on which a pacific German could build his faith. When 
Hitler argued that the road to success ın this jungle of a world lay, not 
through reasonableness and co-operation, but through force and self- 
assertion, events through six dizzy years confirmed his prediction 

To-day, when Germans look back over the years that ran from 
triumph to triumph only to end in total defeat, two reactions are 
possible. The easier view to take is that Hitler was broadly right in 
his rejection of international morals, right in his faith ın ruthlessness, 
discipline and fraud, but gravely mistaken in his reckoning of the 
forces he challenged Those who start ın this way will go on to specu- 
late on divisions among the Allies which may, sooner or later, offer a 
prospect of revenge. The other possible reaction is difficult, because it 
involves the rejection of a militarist outlook much older than the Nazis, 
and a return to views of life and international morals that prevailed 
only during brief periods of German history and never won the accept- 
ance of the ruling class They cannot flourish in a vacuum. If when 
this shell-shocked nation surveys the world from the rums of its cities, 
it sees little that suggests the reality of a true international society, 
the idealists ın 1ts ranks will preach to it in vain 

Where will it look for evidence that such a society 1s possible? Not 
first of all to the organisation whose Charter was signed at San Fran- 
cisco In its search for some proof that international solidarity 1s not 
a fable, 1t will watch first of all the behaviour of the Allies towards each 
other and more especially will ıt scrutinise the relations of the Russians 
with the Western Powers To our own conduct as victors it will apply 
no very exacting standard, for Dr. Goebbels taught ıt to expect an 
imcomparably harsher peace than we are hkely to impose Its mind ıs 
prepared for all the retributive justice we mean to exact, whether in 
the punishment of war-criminals or the enforcement of reparations 
What it may find hard to square with any higher conception of justice 
will be the annexation of its Eastern provinces and the expulsion of the 
inhabitants (f that 1s actually enforced) from these regions and the 
Sudetenland From the standpoint of re-education ıt 1s less these 
losses and severities that matter than our positive conduct while the 
responsibility for the daily life of the German people 1s ın our hands 
What 1s at stake 1s something so elementary yet so foreign to our own 
experience that 1t may easily escape us Through twelve years, under 
wicked rulers, Germany has been taught that no nation ever wills the 
good of another. Until we eradicate that doctrine of national egoism 
there 1s no hope that it will make any advance towards a conception of 
international solidarity By formal teaching, 1f we rely on that alone, 
we shall effect less than nothing Long before a new generation can 
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ripen ın our schools, the attitude of 1ts elders will be irrevocably fixed 
by their experience under our administration If they discern in it any 
evidence that we will their good as well as our own, they can be weaned 
from their cynicism The first sharp test will come when winter faces 
us with its problems of starvation and unemployment Re-education, 
m short, has more to hope from example than from precept 

Viewed from this standpomt, our occupation started ill The 
indiscriminate ban on “ fraternisation’”’ was a gross mistake It may 
have been conceived as a method of impressing on all Germans a sense 
of their collectrve guilt There are other and more rational means at 
our disposal for effecting that proper purpose—notably the publication 
of a dispassionate history The more probable consequence will be that 
Germans will see in this attitude merely a sign of our implacable hos- 
tity The trump card in Dr Goebbels’ pack was this legend of a ° 
hostile world which we are now confirming. When, as has happened in 
the British zone, our troops were forbidden to share an orchestral 
concert with a German audience, the plain meaning of the ban was that 
we regarded this nation as pariahs We have assumed an educational 
task What should we say of a teacher who began by repelling his 
pupils as “‘untouchables”’? It is mght that we should show no 
tolerance for the minority of sadists who had any share ın the cruelties 
of the Nazis But this ban ıs enforced as ngidly against their victims 
In some towns we have chosen as Mayors men with an honourable 
record of resistance, who have themselves endured the horrors of a 
concentration camp The rule meant that even in his dealings with 
such a man, an administrative officer may not lapse into friendliness 
over a glass of beer and a cigarette To carry on a competent adminis- 
tration under these conditions will be impossible Our officers will 
never be able to read the mind of the people they govern, nor will they 
have the means of discovering what is amiss ın their own admunis- 
tration If this attitude of umposed arrogance continues much longer, 
we shall find ourselves without friends face to face with a sullen and 
unco-operative mass on which all our attempts to educate will be 
wasted Happily the good sense of the Russians has made the contrast 
in this as in other matters of policy so flagrant that our practice has 
been somewhat modified already and should be modified further 

The main question, however, 1f our purpose be to educate, turns on 
the parts we assign in the process to ourselves and to the Germans 
In modern schools ıt 1s understood that children learn by activity. 
The meaning of democracy can be grasped by adults in no other way. 
The first step ın re-education ıs to liberate the mind of this nation, so 
that after twelve years of total repression 1t may begin to think and 
talk and write in freedom A ban on political activities and associations 
was intelligible so long as any organised resistance continued It 1s 
indefensible ın the conditions of order and obedience that prevail 
to-day. We have permitted a few local trade unions to be formed 
But when the Socialist workers of Hamburg formed a trades council, 
it was suppressed on the ground that ıt was a political orgamisation 
Here again the policy of the Russians has been the more liberal, for 
they have encouraged the formation of political parties ın Berlin, 
where already four exist, Socialist, Democratic and Christian Democrat 
(the old “ Centre ’’) as well as Communist It ıs a strange irony of 
history that this priceless boon of free association has come not from 
the Western democracies but from Russia 

When we turn to the press, we encounter the same refusal to allow 
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any German initiative The writers and journalists whom the Nazis 
- muzzled or drove into exile will be muzzled still The accepted plan is 
that the authorities ın the British zone will issue a single newspaper, 
with local editions for the chief towns It 1s to be modelled on the 
Daily Express and directed by a former heutenant of Lord Beaver- 
brook It would have been possible to find a more widely respected 
pattern of our civilisation The problem of the daily newspaper is not 
an easy one to solve and at the start there may be something to be 
said for an official gazette, 1f some of its columns were treated as an 
open forum for the free expression of German opinion The capitalistic 
publishing firms which served the Nazis cannot be allowed to function 
The workers’ parties in the Weimar days had their own network of 
daily papers, but as yet the funds for restarting these may not be 
available The best solution may be to allow and even encourage the 
publication of weekly papers by any recognised democratic group under 
editors free from the Nazi taint How without such means of expression 
is the German mind to orientate itself and face its problems? There 
can be no beginning of re-education until the creative minds of Ger- 
many are free to start the process of collective thinking in pamphlets, 
weekly papers, radio talks and books Some measure of censorship 
may be imevitable, but ıt should not be preventive ; it should strike 
only at incitements to disorder or at organised Nazi propaganda and 
not at the free expression of spontaneous opinion : 

The injury Hitler inflicted on the mind of this nation was not merely 
or chiefly that he submerged ıt under barbarian ideas , ıt was that he 
suppressed all freedom of discussion Democracy cannot be revived 
by dogmatic propaganda with a censor standing behind the lecturer 
It can be restored only by the clash of minds ın free debate Two 
consequences will follow 1f we persist in repressing German inttiative 
and retain the direction of opmuion ın our own hands. An underground 
press will spring mto hfe—it has already made its appearance in 
Hamburg—and we shall soon be recruiting our secret police to check 
not the Nazis but the Socialists and other democratic groups. The 
next phase will be that our «mpromatur will suffice to discredit the 
publications we permit. In the end the Germans who work with us and 
write for us will be boycotted as quishngs and hirelings There was 
in France under the German occupation only one unpardonable crrme— 
collaboration If we continue as we have begun, the same fate awaits 
those Germans who were eager to welcome us as liberators and friends 

From these early mistakes there 1s only one possible way of escape 
It ıs to recognise that a foreign occupation cannot direct the intellectual 
life of another people and ought not to try. The reasonable solution is 
to set up as promptly as possible a National Council composed of 
representative German democrats of all shades of opmion and entrust 
it with the control of all mental and educational activities—schools, 
universities, youth movements, the wireless, the theatre, books, 
periodicals and the daily press If censorship there must be, let it 
perform this delicate and unpopular task Much of its work would 
have to be decentralised ın the provinces, but a central direction 
there must be, unless we mean to Balkanise Germany, with conse- 
quences that must destroy the unity and threaten the peace of Europe. 
It must have an adequate budget and a capable staff from which 
former Nazis must be excluded But ıt should not be conceived 
primarily as a mere department or group of departments working n a 
spirit of routine It will have in its care the bruised and twisted mind 
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of a once great nation On it will devolve the most difficult creative 
task of our generation If in legal form it 1s the Allies who nominate 
this Council, they should choose its members from panels submitted 
to them by the recognised groups already in existence—municipal 
councils, provincial councils and governors, the Berlin parties, trade ° 
unions, church councils and professional organisations. When the 
Council meets, ıt should appoint the departmental chiefs who will be 
responsible to 1t Such a Council could be formed long before it 1s 
possible to create a provisional government capable of admimstering 
the whole round of the nation’s life Within its own realm it should 
enjoy full executive authority A group of Allied larson officers should 
be attached to it who should be armed at the most only with a negative 
veto Constituted in this way and trusted with responsibility, it would 
beeasy for German public opinion to accept this Council as an expression 
of itself and difficult to discredit ıt as a quisling organisation. We 
should expect from ıt a reform of the entire system of education, 
juvemle and adult, ın a radical, even in a revolutionary spirit, but it is 
not for us to dictate to 1t what it shall do How soon thereafter 1t may 
be expedient to set up in a similar way an economic council or a con- ' 
sultative assembly need not be discussed In the order of priority 
the things of the mind have precedence Over material things the 
victors may for a time dictate, but a people’s mind ıs 1ts own What 
has been said here may be summed.up in a sentence: Only Germans 
can re-educate Germany H N BRAILSFORD 


MORAL ISSUES IN THE FAR EAST. 


HE end of the war m Europe brings the Far Eastern conflict 
l once more mto the foreground of our attention It has become 
a commonplace with us that the struggle agamst Nazı Germany 
could not be exhaustively described ım terms of political rivalries or 
economic necessities, but that ideological factors had to be taken into 
account In simpler language, there was a clash of moral principles, 
a fundamental divergence over such questions as the nature of man 
and the relation of the individual to the State Precisely the same 1s the 
case 1n the Far East Though the two civilisations of Chma and Japan 
are so closely bound up together, the latter bemg largely derived from 
the former, there are yet profound differences between them, so that 
on some of the major issues of life they stand opposed.: I propose to 
deal with this clash of basic moral principle as ıt is revealed ın three 
connections 
In the first place, each country was opened to the outside world 
against its will, but the two patterns of reaction to Western interven- 
tion and Western civilisation have been wholly dissimilar The first 
encounter with the West m modern tumes was when Catholic priests, 
maimly from Spain and Portugal, brought to China and Japan some 
knowledge of Europe’s religion and Europe’s scientific equipment 
They met with success at first but their work roused animosities 
_ which brought ıt to an end, and the eventual definitive entry of 
Western influence 1s to be dated ın the nmeteenth century, with the 
Opm War m the case of China and the arrival of Commodore Perry’s 
““ black ships ” ın the case of Japan 
Japan met the challenge at first with furious hostility, and the move- 
ment to restore the Emperor to a position of real power was largely 
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promoted by disgust at the weakness of the Shogun before the foreign 
barbarians But soon it was seen that the West could only be combated 
as Japan was prepared to arm herself with its weapons, and a drastic 
programme of modernisation was carried out. The men round the 
Emperor Mey planned and directed the wholesale reconstruction of 
the national hfe, till before a generation had passed Japan was domg 
with her gunboats m Korean waters what the Western Powers had 
done in her own ports China on the other hand was slow and hesitating 
in her steps towards the new era, the party of reaction was at times 
stronger than that of reform, and the Boxer effort to rid the nation of 
foreign influence 1s a memory almost of our own time Hu Shih has 
said that China’s difficulty lay m the fact that militarism ran counter 
to her tradition, while ıt was in accord with that of Japan: it was the 
necessary cruelties of Western civilisation that China found ıt hard to 
acquire. He contrasts the Japanese proverb “ The sword 1s the living 
soul of the samuraı ” with the Chinese saying that “ as no good iron 
will make a nail, so no good son will make a soldier ” to bring out his 
omt. 

7 I would prefer to say that Japan merely reproduced what the West 
had to offer, while Chma was at pains to assimilate ıt Count Keyserling 
has remarked ın his Travel Diary of a Philosopher that the Japanese 
possess an amazing capacity for takmg over what they find in others 
while remaming themselves inwardly the same as before. They perform 
an addition sum with what they have learned, they do not assimilate 
1t and undergo change m the process. They did that with the Chinese 
classics and Buddhism, and they have done it now ‘with Western 
civilisation The children of the Sun-goddess have learned how to 
build textile mils and launch battleships, how to conduct political 
intrigue or to equip a bomber, but children of the Sun-goddess they 
remain through it all! A quotation will show what I mean’ “ What 
won the battles on the Yalu, m Korea and Manchuria, were the ghosts 
of our fathers, guiding our hands and beating in our hearts They are 
not dead, those ghosts, the spirits of our warlike ancestors To those 
who have eyes to see, they are clearly visible’ The writeris Dr Nitobe, 

one of the leading liberals and mnternationalists of hus day, one of the 
original officials of the League of Nations—and a Quaker ! 

China, on the other hand, has responded rather to the ideal and ethical 
aspects of Western civilisation than to its material ones She only took 
the decisive step shortly before the last war when under Sun Yat Sen 
she threw off-the Manchu yoke and proclaimed a republic after the 
pattern of the United, States. The slogans of the Second Revolution 
of 1925 were “ Nationalism, Democracy, and Socialism ” China wished. 
most of all to incorporate the Western tradition of personal liberty, 
self-government and concern for the welfare of the common people 
mto her public lfe She is passing to-day through a profound spiritual 
crisis as well as through others of the political and economic orders, 
just because her contacts with the West have compelled her to rethmk 
her ancient codes of morality and to strive after a synthesis of what is 
endurmg in the old with what is most promismg m the new The New 
Life Movement is another proof of the Chmese awareness that something 
more 1s required than the mastery of a new technique, an mner trans- 
formation 1s called for 

What this means 1s that the two countries have in fact passed different 
judgments upon the civilisation of the West To Japan civilisation 
1s primarily an affair of certain scientific techniques which can be 
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acquired by any people without a revision of their standards and 
their ambitions being called for, the Shinto cult and the morality 
of clan loyalty are not affected by the erection of a skyscraper m 
Tokyo or the organisation of a diplomatic service For China, on the 
other hand, civilisation has also its spiritual quality, as Ilustrated by 
such principles as the equality of all men before the law, freedom of 
speech, and the sanctity of human life How far, m this enforced process 
of modernisation, must she undergo an mward change and where can 
she remain her old self? That ıs the question with which China 1s 
confronted There are comparatively few m Japan who have realised 
that such a problem exists 

In the second place, one might contrast what Japan has made of 
Buddhism with what ıt has become in Chima To each the new religion 
came as something more than a mere religion, as a higher civilisation. 
It was the genius of Asoka which made this out of the teaching which 
had come down from Gautama. Buddhism brought with it roads and 
bridges, schools and orphanages and hospitals, as well as a rich hterature 
and a profound metaphysic 

In China Buddhism met with opposition at first and more than once 
afterwards, because by its monasticism ıt sinned against the Chinese 
valuation of family Lfe But there was that in the traditional human- 
ism of the country which allied itself with the noble ethic of unrversal 
compassion which came in from India Even m an ultra-modern book 
like The Autobiography of a Chinese Girl rts mfluence can be traced 
When the writer describes how she marched and fought with the men 
of the revolutionary army, and all for the sake of the myriads of the 
oppressed peoples, one cannot but feel that this 1s a modern version— 
or, as some would say, perversion—of the Bodhisattva’s will to sacrifice 
humself through countless eons for the salvation of all living beings 
The Chmese outlook ıs naturally universalist—partly, no doubt, 
because for so long she was convinced that all civilisation was within 
her frontiers and only a few barbarians beyond them Sun Yat Sen 
even declared that the Chinese needed nothing more than to unlearn 
this cosmopohitanism and acquire m its place a healthy nationalism 
If m recent years there has been a Buddhist revival m the country 
under such leaders as T’ai-hsu, the revival has been purely religious 
and non-political m character, the appeal is still that of a universal 
ethic of compassion It 1s the merit of Japan that she has infused 
‘something of her own virility mto the Buddhism which she received 
from Chima and Korea and that she has produced saints and spiritual 
leaders of a high order. But she has done something else also, she has 
nationalised a universal religion and created forms of Buddhism which 
could ally with the mulitary spirit She has done this notably in the 
Nichiren sect and m the code of military duty known as Bushido 

Nichiren was a prophetic figure m the thirteenth century who 
reminds us now of Elyah and now of Second Isaiah. He appeared, in 
the streets of the capital to denounce the sms of the rulers and to call 
his country back from the heresies of the tme to what he conceived 
to be the depository of the origmal teaching of the Master, the Lotus- 
Scripture He predicted foreign mvasion as the scourge of an evil 
generation, and m the Mongol attack by sea his prophecy came near 
to bemg fulfilled His name Sun-lotus stands for what he made the 
purpose of his life, the union of Buddhist faith and Japanese patriotism. 
He was the ‘messenger of Buddha to Japan, his suffermgs were atone- 
ment for her sms, she was to be the spiritual leader of mankind and 
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the, Paradise of happy souls The first decade of the present century 
saw a revival of this man’s faith and 1t was one of the mfluences leading 
to the formation of secret societies pledged to promote overseas expan- 
sion When I was in Japan ın 1933 the whole country was watching 
with mtense interest the trial m Tokyo of a number of political con- 
spirators . one of their leaders was a priest of the Nichiren sect 

It is rather Zen Buddhism which has contributed, along with Shinto 
and Confucianism, to the makmg of Bushido, that code of self-restraint 
and self-reliance which teaches a man to be mdependent of hfe’s 
circumstances and to mock at death’s terrors It would have been 
inconceivable in China that the spiritual technique of Buddhist monks 
should have been taken over as military training, but this ıs what has 
happened in Japan Even more serious is the fact that the Buddhist 
ethic of forgiveness and compassion has not been able to dislodge the 
Shinto cult of revenge Some of the best-known Japanese stories, 
those on which the youth of the nation is tramed, glorify the planning 
and execution of revenge for a wrong done to one’s lord. Somehow or 
other ıt has been found possible to combme the passions of a primitive 
tribe with the ideals of a universal religion 

The third point of divergence between the two countries 1s perhaps 
the most important of all, as ıt concerns their basic political philoso- 
phies. Here we deal with a tradition which has retamed 1ts full force 
in Japan while in Chima it has been repudiated , nevertheless ıt 1s not 
without its influence even upon a new and modern republic The think- 
ing of each country in its classical period was governed by that view 
of the world and man’s place ım ıt which persisted among ourselves 
until the Renaissance There 1s a unity of the cosmos, society, and the 
mdividual, one and the same pattern ıs to be traced in them all 
This the Chinese speak of as the Tao, meanmg by that the law, at once 
natural and moral, which ensures the harmony of the three orders of 
reality. Smce, however, man 1s free and can either follow the Tao or 
depart from it, his primary duty is by obedience to maintain the 
universal harmony. 

In this system the Emperor occupies a strategic position of the 
highest mportance At once the Son of Heaven and the ruler of earth, 
an mdividual and the representative and head of society, he more than 
any other 1s charged with responsibility for maintammg this rapport 
between nature, society, and man It 1s just here that the Japanese 
and Chinese political philosophies part company 

For the Japanese tradition the Emperor exercises this medatorial 
function by his mere existence, by the fact that he is personally of 
divine origin, m the direct lne of descent from the Sun-goddess 
The character and political sagacity of the Emperor do not need to 
be considered m this connection, since his réle 1s to be worshipped 
and kept in the background while power ıs exercised by a military 
oligarchy Indeed the history of Japan from the regency of Prince 
Shotoku m the sixth and seventh centuries to the Emperor Meiji 
could be written with little reference to the successive titular rulers 
of the country It'is enough that the Emperor zs for the divine power 
with which he 1s charged to do 1ts work ` 

In China, on the other hand, the character of the partıcular Emperor 
was always of decisive ımportance, since 1t was by his:personal qualities 
that he mamtamed or disturbed the harmony of heaven and earth, 
Hence the prophetic strain ın the denunciations addressed, for example, 
by Mencius to the petty rulers of his day , they had placed themselves 
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in positions of responsibility and could be called to account for their 
actions The first duty of the ruler 1s to consider and promote the 
welfare of the people whom Heaven has entrusted to his care Ashe sets 
an example of personal rectitude and application to duty, his officials 
and subjects will follow him and all will be well under heaven There 
1s indeed a childlike optimism. in this faith in the power of example 
when set by one who is in authority But it is clear that the Emperor’s 
position within this scheme 1s very different from that which he holds 
wn Japan There the Emperor ıs identified with the moral order of 
the universe, here he 1s subject to 1t. In modern language, the State 
and its purposes are seen in China to be under the universal moral 
law, while in Japan the two are identified 

One tradition clearly makes for autocracy and the other for democ- 
racy In the Chinese view, the Emperor rules by “ the mandate of 
Heaven,” as the deputy of an authority greater than his own When 
he seeks his own pleasure rather than the good of his people, Heaven 
' signifies its disapproval by defeat m war, natural calamity, or somé 
other means This is the sign that its mandate has been withdrawh, 
and ıt is now open to anyone who 1s prepared to champion the people 
and accept responsibility to dethrone the Emperor and take his place, 
when he in turn becomes responsible-to Heaven The last time this 
traditional conception was appealed towas when Sun Yat Sen announced 
that the humiliations to which Chima had been subjected by foreign 
Powers were clear evidence that Heaven had withdrawn, its mandate 
from the Manchu dynasty Here we have a political doctrine which 
insists fully on the responsibility of those who exercise power and the 
right of the people to call them to account, even by armed revolt. 
How inconceivable that would be m Japan! But the Chinese political 
philosophy has its dangers, smce ıt makes ıt perilously easy to interpret 
the difficulties under which the government of the day 1s struggling 
as a sign that ther mandate has lapsed ; the sanction for loyalty may 
be weaker than that for rebellion 

Every political system, we may say m conclusion, needs two prm- 
ciples, one of liberty and one of unity or cohesion In the worship 
of the divine Emperor Japan has a bond of unity which 1s sadly lacking 
m republican China, mdeed Chinese history 1s a story of division 
and civil strife. But the humane ideals of the Chinese classical tradition 
and also of her new enterprise of Westernisation are as yet strange 
to Japan, save for some within her educated class If the one country 
needs to learn the meaning of personal liberty, the other is seeking 
eagerly to-day for some principle of unity 
E L ALLEN 


(Formerly Lecturer in Philosophy m the Umversity of Hong Kong). 


THE CASE OF THE SUDETEN 
GERMANS. 


VERYONE agrees that the Nazi crimes must be adequately 
F pumsnea and that this ought to be done as far as possible m 

forms of yustace, not m those of revenge or power politics, if the 
desired effect on the conscience of all nations 1s not to be missed For 
this purpose the fact that a person has served the Nazi policy should be 
considered punishable, provided that this was not done under con- 
stramt, deception or the power of mass hypnosis The laying down of 
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guiding rules and therr mterpretation will raise many difficult ques- 
tions A particularly mtricate and smportant problem ıs that of the 
Sudeten Germans, the German-speaking mumority in Czechoslovakia. 
Czechoslovak statesmen and publicists have on various occasions 
declared that they, gr most of them, will be expelled as a punishment 
for their pro-Nazi attitude, and that even those who might be excepted 
will no longer have mimority rights such as the right to therr language 
in schools and public lıfe This mmnority forms a population of 3-2 
mullion-—-about half the Czechs and a little less than a quarter of the 
total population of Czechoslovakia In Bohemia it forms a third of the 
population It has lived there for about 800 years, mostly in more or 
less compact territories, and has made an immense contribution to the 
civilisation of the country 

Dr Hubert Ripka, Mimister of State m the Czechoslovak Foreign 
Office, has recently stated ın a booklet that in his opinion from 800,000 
to 1,000,000 Germans might possibly be trusted and granted citizen- 
ship, though the definite number would only be ascertained on the spot 
This means that from 2:2 to 2:4 millon would be driven out’ the 
* Magyar mmority which numbers 0-7 milion would be dealt with m the 
same way Czechoslovakia would then become “a genumely national 
State of the Czechs, Slovaks and Carpathian Ukramians ” The reason 
given for that mass expulsion 1s that the great majority of the Sudeten 
Germans were Nazi, that they enthusiastically welcomed the dismem- 
berment of the Republic, and wholeheartedly associated themselves 
with Hitler’s brutality and aggressiveness 

It ıs mterestmg to compare this mdictment with the statements in 
his book, Munch. Before and After (published m 1939), which gives an 
entirely different picture He there ascribes Henlein’s success at the 
elections largely to the terrorisation of the masses by his agitators, and 
blames the Czechoslovak Government for not havmg taken effective 
counter-measures and not having supported the anti-Nazi elements 
On Henlem’s later attempt to start an upmsing he says. “If it had 
been true that the majority of the Sudeten Germans really regarded 
Hitler, represented among them m the person of Henlem, as their 
leader, one might have expected them to grasp eagerly at this oppor- 
tunity to revolt and free themselves from the Czech yoke In actual 
fact, however, ıt was only a minority, composed mainly of mexperienced 
youths, which showed enthusiasm for the Pan-German slogan of the 
Nazis for the unification of all Germans” The revolt, according to Dr 
Ripka, “ received no active support from the majority of the Sudeten 
Germans,” though “the rebels were amply provided with arms, 
mostly of German origin” This is surely proof, he continues, that the 
majority of the Sudeten Germans were not in sympathy with revolu- 
tionary National Socialism. ‘In several places Henlein’s extremist 
agitators were driven away by actual members of the Sudeten German 
party ” “The majority of Henleim’s supporters were undoubtedly in 
favour of a larger degree of autonomy, but they scarcely desired union 
with Germany” “.An agreed and moderate solution was always 
openly advocated by the anti-Nazi Sudeten Germans, who never 
numbered less than one-third of the whole, and was secretly desired 
also by a large proportion of the Sudeten Germans who, while belongmg 
for various reasons to Henlein’s party, did not agree with its extremists 
or else did not realise where those extremists were leading them ” 

When Czechoslovakia mobilised, Henlein announced, by radio from 
Germany that those Sudeten Germans who obeyed their mobilisation 
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order would be committing an act of high treason against the German 
nation. Even this threat, says Dr Ripka, had little effect on the 
Sudeten Germans, who with a few isolated exceptions obeyed un- 
hesitatingly their mobilisation ‘orders “ The anti-Nazi Germans did 
so with the same enthusiasm as the Czechoslovaks themselves ”’ 

Dr Ripka further says that the so-called “ Fourth Plan ” presented, 
by the Czechoslovak Government on September 5th, 1938, offered the 
Sudeten Germans “a wider degree of autonomy than they had ever 
dreamed of” He also thinks that it was “undoubtedly a great 
mustake ” that the Government had not proposed “a broad-mmded 
solution of the nationality problem several months before ” This state- 
ment obviously implies approval of the “ Fourth Plan ” and the policy 
of granting autonomy to the Sudeten Germans In Dr Rupka’s opinion 
the attempt of the Czechoslovak Government to reach an understanding 
would have succeeded but for Britam and France. “ It was only after 
the two Western Powers encouraged the trrumph of Henleinism and of 
Nazism that every effort to reach an agreement was doomed to fail ” 
Dr Ripka also admits that the complaints of the minorities were not 
quite unfounded “It ıs possible to reproach the minority policy of 
Czechoslovakia with having often been inspired by a narrow and 
provincial nationalism which compromised the best mtentions of the 
Government and the political leaders,” and “ which ignored béth the 
principle of national justice and the necessity for good relations with 
Germany.” Yet he contmues “No other State in Europe treated its 
national minorities more liberally or more justly than Czechoslovakia ” 
Thus last statement seems a little exaggerated, but we should agree that 
the treatment of the mmorities was better in Czechoslovakia than in 
many other post-war states, and could on the whole be called liberal. 
Nevertheless the minorities had very real grievances In 1928 one of 
the most prominent Czech scholars, Professor Radl, published a book 
in which he sharply criticised the policy of denying equal nghts to the 
Sudeten Germans There cannot be any doubt, moreover, that the ’ 
Czechs enjoyed a better position under the former Austrian régime than 
they later accorded to the Germans under their rule 

The Czech spokesmen at the Paris Conference umplicitly recognised 
the clam of the Sudeten Germans to a fair share of autonomy by 
declaring in ther memoranda to the Great Powers that the future 
régime would be similar to that of Switzerland Dr Ripka admits that 
this constituted a moral though not a legal obligation Yet the first 
Prime Mmister, Dr. Kramarz, declared there could be no question of a 
“ second Switzerland ” Czechoslovakia, he explamed, was a national 
state.m which the Czechoslovaks were the masters though the minorities 
should not be oppressed This idea of one nation being entitled to the 
rôle of the “ master ” was principally responsible for all the strife 
between Czechs and Germans It mspired the nationalists of both 
aations, and though the outspoken nationalists formed only a minority 
n each nation, they did immense harm in embittering relations The 
nentahty of the German nationalists ıs well known. But the Czechs 
1ad also their mtransigent nationalists who constantly harped upon the 
heme that the Germans were colonists, immigrants, intruders, guests, 
‘tc , and therefore had to be content with a position of inferiority 

The idea of expelling the mass of the Germans ıs rooted in that 
listortion of history A masterly exposition of the truth can be found 
a the little book on the History of the Germans m Bohemia by Dr. 

Zamil Krofta, the most prominent Czech histonan of our time and 
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former Czechoslovak Minister of Foreign Affairs Dr Krofta shows 
that the Germans smce the twelfth century settled in their present 
territories on the mvitation of Czech kings who desired to further the 
economic and cultural development:‘of the country They mainly 
colonised uninhabited or very sparsely populated tracts, and they were 
expressly permitted by the kings to live accordimg to their own laws 
and customs, or in modern language autonomy Large parts of later 
Czechoslovakia, however, were settled by Germans long before they 
came under the kmgs of Bohemia The Egerland, for mstance, was 
pawned by a German Emperor to a king of Bohemia for a loan which 
was never repaid and historically formed no part of the Czech lands 
Dr. Ripka recalls in his book the fact that at the Paris Peace Conference 
Dr. Beneš, then Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, proposed that some of 
these territories inhabited by about 800,000 Germans should be trans- 
ferred to Germany, wishing thereby to reduce the German minority in 
Czechoslovakia This certamly proves that he did not believe that the 
Czechs had a nght to that land The Peacemakers, however, preferred 
to incorporate ıt m “Czechoslovakia. 

This whole background shows that the claim of the Sudeten Germans 
for autonomy ıs well founded Nevertheless Dr Ripka in a recent 
booklet attacks the leader of the German Social Democrats, Wenzel 
Jaksch, as a Pan-German, comparing him to Henlem because he 1s m 
favour of that clam It is an indisputable historical fact that Mr 
Jaksch was not only thoroughly loyal to Czechoslovakia, but put up an 
heroic fight agamst Henlem and partition If even a man of so clear 
and outstanding a record 1s beng denounced as a sort of trattor—which 
is umplied in the comparison with Henlem—it 1s easy to judge what 
measure will be used by the Czechoslovak Government in determining 
who is to be considered loyal and to be exempted from expulsion. It 
must further be remembered that the Slovaks and Carpatho-Russians 
also raised the demand for autonomy and later went even farther, 
making themselves completely independent The measures taken by 
them were hardly less brutal than those of the Nazis, as can be seen 
from Dr Ripka’s book Would ıt not be logical to expel them too? ` 

If this work 1s reliable the Sudeten Germans did not commit a 
“ rebellion,” but accepted a situation brought about by the Western 
Powers ın the attempt to appease Hitler But even if guilty of rebellion, 
has there ever been in modern tumes a precedent for mass expulsion on 
this ground ? If, for mstance, Ulster had been put under Irish rule and 
had rebelled, would anyone have found mass expulsion of the Ulster- 
men justifiable ? The case of Ulster, however, 1s also ın other respects 
a parallel to that of the Sudeten Germans The Ulstermen settled ın 
their present country four hundred years later than the Sudeten 
Germans The land was largely taken from the Irish by force, while the 
Sudeten Germans converted primeval forests and swamps, and later 
tracts depopulated by war, into one of the most advanced parts oj 
Europe The argument of natural frontiers applies to Ireland as well as 
to Bohemia Nevertheless Ulster obtained the widest possible autonomy 
while in the other case even the demand for a moderate autonomy 1 
officially branded as treason Hitler’s expulsions cannot be regardec 
as precedents in mternational law One cannot condemn his action: 
and at the same time adopt his methods. But the Nazi leaders anc 
agitators have certainly deserved severe punishment; and there may 
well be several thousands whose expulsion would raise no objection 
at all OLD LIBERAL 
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THE PRESIDENT OF IRELAND. 


OR the first tıme m Irısh history the electorate of Eire went to the 
F pois towards the end of June this year to return a new President. 
Dr Hyde, Eme’s first President, ıt will be remembered, had had 
the support of all shades of opinion and had entered upon his office by 
acclamation, so to speak, thus saving his country from a special vote. 
The new President, Mr Sean T O’Kelly, was put forward, by Mr 
De Valera’s party, of which he has for long been an outstanding member, 
and as such, as a Fianna Fail candidate, he has been elected by 565,165 
votes as against 453,424 cast for the Fme Gael candidate, General 
MacEom These figures are ımportant because they represent the final 
count Eire, which is run with the help of Proportional Representation 
and the single transferable vote, has not been able to save herself from 
a mmority President , ın the first count the figures for all three presi- 
dential candidates were Mr O’Kelly 537,965, General MacEom 
335,543 and Dr. MacCartan, the non-party candidate, 212,791 votes 
Yet almost a third of the latter’s papers proved “ plumpers,” and the 
very thing Proportional Representation ıs supposed to prevent hap- 
pened the candidate with less than half the votes became the elected 
President This will assuredly revive the old debate in Ireland whether 
Proportional Representation 1s 1n fact suited to the country It played 
a large part ın the elections of 1938 when ıt was thought that Mr 
De Valera, should he fail m his attempt of gammg an absolute majority, 
might propose its abolition He then won his parliamentary majonty 
and nothmg more was heard about electoral changes No doubt the 
discussion will now be resumed, the more so since there is hardly 
anybody ın Parlament who can claim to represent a minority view 
which would not be heard there but for the difficult electoral method 
Mr Sean T O’Kelly spells his name m his own language Sean T 
Ua Ceallaigh, and while no Enghshman has yet proposed to call him, 
with similar dexterity, John, the Son of Kelly, I suppose he will sign 
his state papers as Sean Ua Ceallaigh (for non-Gaelic-speaking people 
be ıt added that Sean 1s pronounced Shan, and that 1s mdeed how my 
late friend Shan O’Curv spelt his name , Gaelic ıs m urgent need of an 
orthographic overhaul). Mr Kelly is a kmdly enough man, short and 
bespectacled, always carefully dressed, rather like a cıvıl servant, 
always m a winged stiff collar He has been Mmuster for Local Govern- 
ment and Public Health, a position for which he was especially well 
suited, and he has recently been Minister of Finance While he has for 
ı long time deputised for Mr De Valera whenever the Premier went 
tbroad, and while he was given a special title as Vice-Premier, Tanaiste, 
1e has never excited that strong party feeling and those passions which 
ised to charactense Irish political hfe He 1s known—and accepted— 
s a loyal follower and reliable friend of Mr De Valera, an amiable, 
ood-natured man such qualities should stand him in good stead now 
hat he has left behind political party strife and has become the first 
itizen of his country His wife, a sister of Dr James Ryan, one of 
fr De Valera’s main collaborators and a very effective Minister of 
griculture, is well known in Dublin and should help to make his 
ssidence a social centre in a sense ıt has not'been before The President 
f Erre is housed in what was once the Viceregal Lodge and 1s to-day 
Tus an Uachtaram, situated high up on the left bank of the Liffey just 
utside Dublin in that lovely green, the Phoenix Park 
It seems strange that so little is generally known about the office and 
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the functions of the President of Ireland, the more so since, Eire 1s— 
geographically—so near the United Kingdom and can boast of that 
singular feature, a written constitution In a sense his office grew out 
of the several constitutional changes the United Kingdom witnessed 
during the 1930’s When Mr. De Valera became Insh Premier in 1932 
his government boycotted the then ‘Governor-General, Mr James 
McNeul—im fact it was Mr O’Kelly, together with Mr Aiken, who 
pointedly left a social function the moment he arrived, In accordance 
with the advice tendered to the King by Mr De Valera, Mr McNeill 
was recalled that same autumn and was replaced by a Fianna Fail 
nominee, Mr. Buckley, whose sole function it turned out to be to do 
nothing at all, to lock up the Viceregal Lodge and generally to shun 
the public. When King Edward VIII abdicated in December 1936, Mr 
De Valera quietly introduced his Constitution (Amendment No 27) 
Bill, which abolished, the office of the Governor-General altogether, 
while another measure, the Executive Authority (External Relations) 
Bull, enabled the Government to make use of the “ organ used for 
external relations” by any of the Domimions Thus the breaking away 
from the royal link was clearly a matter of months An organ, no King 
and no Governor-General appeared any more m Ireland’s constitution 
Next, Mr De Valera set about preparing a new constitution which was 
enacted by popular vote on July Ist, 1937, and has been m force since 
December zogth, 1937 It 1s there that the final step was taken and the 
office of the President of Ireland was created On June 25th, 1938, 
Dr. Douglas Hyde took office as Ireland’s first President 

The powers, functions and duties of the President of Ireland have 
now been fully explamed in a small but extremely useful and timely 
volume by the President’s own Secretary, Mr Michael McDunphy * 
He 1s singularly well equipped for this task, smce he has been, for all the 
seven years of Dr Hyde’s term of office, the man chiefly responsible 
for the legal advice tendered to the President He will hold the office 
under Mr O’Kelly as well Before he was appomted to this exposed 
office he had been assistant secretary to the Irish Cabinet or Executive 
Council, he ıs a lawyer by traming and an expert ın mternational an 
constitutional law His book has all the attractions of his profession , 
ıt is both concise and exhaustive, short but complete m its well-defined 
aim—that of showmg the import of the constitution as regards presi- 
dential powers and the importance of the office for the Insh 

The President ıs elected for seven years by direct vote and can—this 
was a demand of the opposition parties at the trme—seek re-electior 
only once. He is Head of State not unlike the French Presidents of the 
Third Republic, most of whose functions are formal rather than rea 
except ın times of crises But who could call this century a placic 
normal period m which the steadying and checking influence of Presi 
dents could be regarded as mere formalities ? At his side the Presiden’ 
has a Council of State Whether ıt was modelled on the Privy Cotinci 
or no, he himself can appoint up to seven of its members The Con 
stitution, otherwise a remarkably well-written and closely knit docu 
ment, leaves him to choose whomsoever he pleases, this would b 
strange indeed 1f ıt were not, as I have always suspected, an intentiona 
vagueness which enables him to seek candidates for membership of th 
State.Council m any corner of Ireland (they need not be Irish citizens— 
at least the Constitution does not say so). When Dr. Hyde recerved m 
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as the first non-Insh journalist to call on him after his nomination we 
discussed this point in great detail There can be no doubt that this 
body ıs potentially an ımportant source for the further growth of the 
Constitution which might help to solve many an outstandmg problem 
In x940 Dr Hyde made use of his powers and nommated at least six 
State Councillors, whom he chose from amongst all parties, amongst 
them the Labour leader, Mr Norton (Mr Cosgrave 1s a member as 
ex-Premier, but he preferred to stay away from the Council) 

The President may, and in certain circumstances must, consult the 
Council of State when he decides to refrain from signing the draft of 
a Bill which he can thus prevent from becoming law He can refer Bills 
to the Supreme Court to make sure they are m accordance with the 
letter and the spirit of the democratic constitution of his country. 
Twice Dr Hyde thus intervened once, in the case of a School Bill, the 
Court decided that the President’s doubts had been justified and that 
the draft, as passed by both Houses of Parlament, was unconstitu- 
tional '“ The President,” comments Mr McDunphy, “ thereupon 
declined to sign the Bull’ With this statement the matter ends for the 
lawyer For the public, however, this meant proof of the effective 
guarantee that the rule of law was a certainty , the mere existence of 
this extra check on the legislature makes for greater security. If the 
President’s temporary veto right was exercised but twice its influence 
pervades the whole system of Insh law 

If necessary the President can in certam cases order a referendum to 
be taken before fundamental changes are mtroduced In cases of 
emergency, when the Executive might ask for a quickenimg of the dehb- 
erations in the two Chambers, the President, once more, is the guardian 
of the ordmary citizen’s interests—he can undo what the Executive 
might hke to see rushed through The dissolution of the Dail Eireann, 
the Parhament of Ireland, is normally carried out by the President 
on the advice of the Pnme Mimister—the latter, the Taoiseach, 
being the central figure of the whole constitutional and political hfe of 
the State Yet, says article 13 ‘‘ The President may m his absolute 
discretion refuse to dissolve Dail Eireann on the advice of a Taoiseach 
who has ceased to retain the support of a majority in Dail Eireann ” 
The importance of this right 1s obvious The present House for mstance 
was elected after Mr De Valera had found himself ın a mmmority over a 
railway bill Clearly the President could have refused him the dissolu- 
tion on May toth, 1944 Mr McDunphy even goes farther and says 
that the Constitution “ grves no mdication as to the evidence which 
would entitle the President to decide that a Taoiseach had m fact 
ceased to retam the support of a majority m Dail Eireann” Thus no 
defeat of the Government m the House would appear necessary if the 
President, ın his sole discretion, thinks a dissolution contrary to the 
imterests of the country as a whole 

Dr Douglas Hyde filled the office of first President of Ireland—or, as 
he would say in that melodious Gaelic voice of his, of Uachtaran—with 
singular success He had never been a politician, he entered upon his 
new work ın 1938 without causing the slightest political disturbance, 
m fact as a healer of old wounds His has truly been a remarkable 
career, and it 1s difficult to write about him without using this word. 
“ A remarkable man,” said Lord Craigavon of him when I told him in 
1938 that I had just seen the new occupant of the Viceregal Lodge 
“The most remarkable man alive,” thought W M Crook, his old 
tiend from Trinity College, whose death just recently all mourn who 
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had the good fortune of meeting him Crook, lke Hyde, was born m 
1860 , both were sons‘of Protestant clergymen While Crook crossed 
` the Irish Channel to become a Liberal journalist and editor of the Echo, 
Hyde dreamt Gaelic dreams, clung to his mother tongue, which he, a 
fine linguist ın many lands, was to nurse back into real life His first 
Irish stories could not be printed because no Irish paper had an Insh 
fount in those days, and a Chicago paper which had the fount told 
him that ıt was no good printing them in Irish smce nobody would be 
able to read them—thus they appeared m English translations To 
recall those beginnings ulustrates the real lufe-work of Douglas Hyde 
His ‘instalment was an all-Irish affair where even the guard of honour 
was an Insh-speaking regiment Any school and any government 
office m Eire resounds with Irish While ıt 1s fashionable—outside 
Eire—to say that ıt is too early to say whether the revival of Irish has 
proved a success, the mere enumeration of these facts (and a glance at 
Irish books, plays and papers to-day) shows the change of scene 

An Craoibhin, “the little branch,” as his pen-name has it, has 
written many Irish stories and plays, but his main work 1s perhaps to 
be found ın his scholarly Literary History of Ireland, his language papers 
and the Gaelic League which he founded ın 1893 and from which he 
only withdrew when it ceased to be a language movement and turned 
political ın r915 He remamed outside politics, just as he had refused 
Redmond’s request to Jom him (a move which Wiliam Crook had 
urged upon Redmond so that the Young Ireland movement would not 
turn aside) In all this work his industry and his charm worked won- 
ders An Craoibhm became An Craoibhin Aorbhinn, “ the delightful 
little branch ” to all his admirers And I am not sorry having com- 
mitted the faux pas of askmg him about this An Craoibhin Aoibhinn (I 
still wonder how'on earth I might have pronounced ıt !) , he was seventy- 
seven then, but a more infectious boyish laughter I have never heard 
from any public figure Indeed, ıt was difficult to think of him as a 
public figure when he returned from his beloved Roscommon, from his 
first retirement of 1915 to resume, twenty-two years later, a new office 
It was truly the second life of Dr Douglas Hyde that began when he 
exchanged the shoes of the scholar and poet for those of the statesman 
He now retires for the second time, almost eighty-five One need not 
be an Irishman to marvel at the youthfulness of this almost legendary 
figure of the early days of Gaelic revivalin the 1880’s In fact, I believe, 
he has already become a legendary figure to many of his countrymen 
who love their dreams—-at day and at night—lhke few other nations 
To one visitor at least he still appears as a blue-eyed poet and a charm- 
ing old man with a boyish laughter who served his country well 

F W Pick 


LIBERATED NORWAY. 


NE of the few continental countries which have passed through 
© first weeks after ther lberation without any crises is Norway 

The reasons for this stability are easy to analyse (x) the 
political and intellectual substance of the resistance movements, (2) 
lively contact between the exiled government and the home front, 
which has actively participated, indeed set the direction, m planning 
for the future, (3) a clear and consistently pursued foreign policy, 
based on the Atlantic Project on the one hand and friendly relations to 
Russia on the other 
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It is characteristic that the resistance movement with 1ts 40,000 
militant members decided for dissolution at its first public mass 
meeting, when numbers and pseudonyms once more became ordinary 
human beings with names and other personal details To the Nor- 
wegians the word “ freedom ” meant nothing else than liberation from 
the foreign oppressor and his agents, while some other nations regarded 
it as a signal for throwmg off simultaneously their social and economic 
fetters Norway considers herself a social democracy, in contrast to 
mere political democracies (America, England, etc) The last social 
barriers were broken down m the common fight and dangers, and many 
political outcasts formed close ties of friendship m prisons and concen- 
tration camps 

By virtue of sensible social reforms which have realised and partly 
even surpassed the aims of the Beveridge Plan, one of the first measures 
after the liberation bemg the unanimous decision of employers and the 
remstituted trade unions to raise wages, the nation 1s also an economic 
unity Social and economic differences are therefore elimimated 
Nor does a constitutional problem exist King Haakon, who received 
an enthusiastic welcome on his return, enjoys such popularity that 
even Republicans dare not infrmge on the monarchist system during 
his lifetume Last not least, the Norwegian Government in exile, which 
was invested for the duration with all powers and authorities during 
the dramatic emergency meeting of the Storing (Parliament) at 
Elverum (April 1940), has acted conscientiously as trustee of the 
nation The Nygaardsvold Cabinet drew up its plan for reform and 
reconstruction with the help of experts from Norway One member of 
the Norwegian delegation to the San Francisco Conference remamed 
anonymous for some considerable tıme To-day we know that he was a 
resistance leader m his occupied country The resistance forces, there- 
fore, were never excluded from sharing the responsibility No sinister 
reactionaries are waiting to reap the benefits of their five years of hard 
fighting. 

The last reason for the dissolution of the resistance lies in its com- 
position, now disclosed It shows practically no gaps Band leader 
No 13 was a bishop, mdustrial saboteur, No 6 a Socialist worker, 
bridge blower, No 3 a teacher, production saboteur, No 11 a Con- 
servative industrialist , No 7, saboteur of the German food distribution 
system, was a Liberal civil servant (These figures refer to a typically 
active group in Bergen ) Resistance meant collaboration of all sections, 
that ıs the whole nation The spirit ıs everything It will remam and 
may even unfold itself more freely when the individual has rejomed his 
party, ideological group, organisation, trade union, etc 

The evolutions of the years of struggle and its exponents will exercise 
a decisive influence on the present and future life of Norway Two 
leadmg figures from the active underground movement deserve our 
special attention, smce their efforts prove once again how deeply the 
values embodied by these two men are rooted ın the Norwegian soul— 
law and church Leader of the Norwegian Home Front, comprising a 
civihan and a military division, was Paal Berg, now seventy-two years 
of.age He had not risen from the depths of the people, nor had a 
mulitary career predestmed, him to organise underground forces Yet 
he created one of the most effective defence organisations in Europe, 
whose sabotage has loosened many wheels of the German war machine 
and blown up important industrial enterpnses Its legal press 
exceeded a monthly total of over 600,000 copies, and 1ts “ emigration 
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service ” brought approximately 50,000 people to Sweden and England 
by means of boats and all other available transport, mcludig cars 
“ borrowed ” from quisling ‘‘ Ministers ” 

Paal Berg, Minister of Social Affairs m the Liberal Government of 
1919-20 and subsequently (1924-6) member of another cabmet, fre- 
quently represented his country at the annual conference of the 
ILO He1s widely known as the President of the Norwegian Supreme 
Court, which office he resigned m 1940, like his colleagues of the 
Supreme Court, as a protest agamst Reschsstatthalter Terboven’s viola- 
tion of Norwegian and international law Above all party politics and 
loyal to the Norwegian constitution and the traditions of democracy 
he became the resistance leader No x Quite mdifferent to personal 
power Hr Berg asked the King, who had invited him to form the first 
government on liberated soil, to release him from this task after six 
days of vain endeavour, suggesting a labour leader ın his place 

True to the spirit of Berg, Norway does not know a “ Night of the 
long knives.” With all the delirious demonstrations of joy—the Oslo 
liberation carnival, jomed by freed political prisoners, surpassed every- 
thmg that happened m other European capitals—an iron discipline 
was maintained and all incidents and acts of personal vengeance were 
avoided The Norwegian nation hates the quishngs, who, contrary to 
the traditional social democracy, felt themselves as a privileged class 
War crimmals and traitors will recerve severe punishment, but in 
accordance with the letter of the law For this reason Norway will have 

‘no people’s courts The penal law was modified in such a way by the 

then Mister of Justice, Hr Terje Wold, m co-operation with the 
Home Front, that the trial of the omgmal Quislmg and the other 
quislings could be conducted in the normal way So far 18,000 sus- 
pected Fascists have been arrested, of whom 2-3,000 were remanded on 
bail until the day of trial. Among those who will have to account for 
themselves will be Erlmg Bjoernson, grandson of the great Bjoern- 
stjerne Bjoernson, and Knut Hamsun, who liked to call himself the 
“ bumble friend of the new Germany ”* 

One of the most prominent supporters of the view that the death 
penalty should not even be mtroduced durmg the purgimg period is 
Bishop Eivind Berggrav, de facto the principal spokesman of the 
Norwegian State Church Although he had to suffer more than anyone 
from the vengeance of Vidkun Quislmg, the big little man of Norway 
strictly adheres to the line prescribed to him by his Christian principles. 
Together with Paal Berg and a few others he founded the first resis- 
tance group, mviting the trade unions and the Socialists, who had 
almost won a majority at the last elections (1936) to co-operate Labour 
will probably have an absolute majority ın the next government at the 
cost of the Agrarians, because the attitude of some of their leading 
members during the occupation was not beyond reproach The grey 
army of the Norwegian Protestant Church, which comprised roughly 
97 per cent of the population, was an effective weapon agamst Hitler 
and the Quisling government Apart from omitting the prayers for 
King, government and Storting (they were mostly replaced’ by a long 
silence and have, of course, been officially remtroduced meanwhile) 
no compromise was made The issue was not merely the preservation 


* “Yam not worthy to speak loud words on Adolf Hitler, as his hfe and his work 
present no opportunity for sentimentalities He was a fighter for humanity and ıt was 
hus mission to proclaim the Gospel of Rights for every nation ”—-(Knut Hamsun’s words 
after Hitler’s death) 
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of the Christian church as such, but the upholding of Christian ethics 
in the life of the nation 

The pastoral letters of the bishops are classic examples of courage 
Norway’s church emitted flamimg protests against the execution of 
Communists and trade unionists, against the persecution of the Jews, 
against the terror acts of Hird, the Norwegian S.S , against the planned 
unchristian education of the youth and the penalisation of conscien- 
tious teachers, against forced labour and deportation of workers, etc 
In remote Northern districts, which copies of the pastoral letters did 
not reach, their contents were learned by means of secret radio sets 
tuned in to the BBC The fact that only 27 out of 1,x00 clergymen 
signed the appeal for a crusade against the Bolshevist danger bears 
witness to their political sight and vision Himmler had said to Bishop 
Berggrav “We don’t like martyrs, but we have means to make 
people forget We’ll make the people forget you” This plan failed 
Behind the barbed wire of a concentration camp, and subsequently 
confined to his house, Berggrav found ways and means to communicate 
not only with his own but also with the Protestant churches of other 
Scandinavian countries, even Germany The bishop was and is a 
missionary Having turned Hirdmen into underground fighters, his 
guards were replaced, but the success with the new ones was, if any- 
thing, even greater Soon their only function was to act as inter- 
mediaries between the prisoner and the outside world Thanks to 
Bishop Berggrav the Norwegian Church remamed young and national : 
m the best sense of the word, and ıt 1s significant that Pastor Bonnevie 
Svendsen represents the Home Front m the first Liberation Cabinet 
Smee go per cent of the teachers refused to educate the pupils according 
to Fascist principles, preferring the loss of ther living or physical 
persecution to spiritual compulsion, ıt will not be necessary to make 
great reforms All that will be required 1s the drastic re-education of 
the children of quishngs 

The new Norwegian Government, which succeeded the Nygaardsvold 
Cabinet, will prepare and conduct the general election of the new 
Stortung on October 8th The parties have drawn up a combined pro- 
gramme of reconstruction and pledged themselves to a dignified and 
unoffensive agitation durmg the election campaign They have, how- 
ever, rejected a popular front, which would in their opinion hamper a 
free democratic election and favour disguises The government consists 
of all parties, although the Communists, who have gamed in prestige, 
were not represented at all m the last Parliament In 1936 they polled 
only 3,000 out of 1,000,000 votes, but this time they will presumably 
get five to seven seats 

The new Gerhardsen Government is a Resistance Cabmet. The Prime 
Minister (Labour) started his career as an errand boy He was suc- 
cessively a road repairer, high trade union and party functionary. 
From 1932 Mayor of Oslo, after an mterval of twenty years he worked 
agan as a road repairer and at the same time was a member of the 
Central Committee of the Home Front Finally, after Norway’s 
liberation, he was again Mayor of Oslo and was elected Chairman of the 
Labour Party Gerhardsen was arrested mm 1941 and spent 1942-5 in 
German and Norwegian concentration camps and as a Gestapo hostage 
agamst British Mosquito raids in the Victoria Terrace. Born in 1897, 
he 1s the youngest Prime Mimister m Norway’s history The average 
age of his Mmusters is between forty and fifty. Gunnar Jahn, the 
Liberal Minister of Finance, whose name is well known from many 
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mternational conferences, from the League of Nations Economic 
Committee and of the Statistical Expert Committee of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, of which he was a member, was a German 
prisoner for five months The only Ministers taken over from the 
Nygaardsvold Cabinet are the Minister of Defence, Oscar Torp (Labour) 
and the Minister of Foreign Affairs (Trygve Lie) Their reappomtment 
signifies the adherence to the foreign and defence policy pursued from 
London Thus Norway 1s prepared to accept all the responsibilities 
which wil fall on her within the framework of an ternational secunty 
system Onno account will she revert to a policy of neutrality, and she 
refuses also a Northern neutrality as suggested by some Swedish 
politicians 

Lie’s programme aims at regional security through the Atlantic 
Project, which would include America, while at the same time maintam- 
ing close friendship with the Soviet Union, politically, economically and 
intellectually His policy is popular throughout Norway The tradi- 
tional ties with England, which have always been held m high respect, 
have ıf anythmg become even stronger Britam was and remams the 
model of Norwegian parliamentarism and ways of hfe At the same 
tıme hearts and mmds are open to the: Russians The Norwegian 
Storting President has thanked the Soviet Union for the ltberation of 
Finnmark, and a monument has been erected at the Norwegian- 
Russian frontier to give expression to this gratitude Norway, which, 
never had any frontier disputes with the Soviet Union, is not mclined 
to misconstrue every one of Stalm’s actions The Russian problem figures 
far less in discussions than in most other European countries It 1s proba- 
bly this attitude which contributes to the mternal calm and stability . 

An article on Norway would be incomplete if no mention were made 
of her economic needs and reconstruction plans She 1s fortunate m 
having been spared fresh devastations apart from Fimnmark, which was 
almost completely razed to the ground Before his return to Oslo, the 
former Mmuster for Supply and Reconstruction, Hr Anders Frihagen, 
kindly granted me an interview, ın the course of which he discussed the 
most important points of this programme worked out m collaboration 
with the home front 

Food and Clothing —Food 1s the foremost problem Until 1940, 55 
per cent of Norway’s food supply was imported from overseas During 
the German occupation these imports had practically ceased Furst 
relef has come from SH AEF, from Sweden, and on a small scale 
from Denmark The estimated figure for oversea supplies to Norway 
for one year ıs 1,200 million crowns or {60,000,000 America has 
granted a loan of 15 millon dollars at 2 per cent to Norway, while the 
first Swedish loan involved 200,000,000 crowns, of which nearly all 
has been used for buymg goods from Sweden A considerable part of 
the {60,000,000 will be mvested mm clothing and footwear, since decent 
clothing is one of the most vital needs Enghsh textiles used to domi- 
nate the Norwegian market and have not been replaced by German 
deliveries for five years 
~ Houses —At the moment roughly 150,000 Norwegians must be 
regarded as homeless, which means that about 30,000 houses will have 
to be built Some prefabricated dwellings have been ordered from 
Sweden, though Norway prefers to build her own houses, since she 
possesses bricks The building of new homes should contribute materi- 
ally to the solution of the problem of the unemployed, who may reach 
a figure of 100,000 
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Price Control —There is no mflation m Norway Bank notes m 
circulation have risen from 600 million crowns before the war to five 
times that figure, but a strict price control has prevented a rise of more 
than 70 per cent 

Coal —The most vital necessity for the lfe and reconstruction of 
Norway ıs coal Before the war go per cent of the 3,000,000 tons were 
imported annually, 70 per cent from Britain To-day she 1s completely 
dependent on coal from England and America The mmimum amount 
of imported coal for Norway’s needs 1s 1,750,000 tons, a modest figure 
éompared with the 3,000,000 tons of pre-war days 

Industries —The mam industries, particularly the fishing, the up-to- 
date and very efficient chemical works,* the paper and pulp production 
will, it is hoped, be ın full working order agai within a year The yield 
of this year’s fishing should be about go per cent of pre-war days 
Before 1940, 12,000 tons of fresh fish were bemg delivered to England 
alone The Norwegian fishing and whaling fleet, which consisted of 
27,000 boats, has lost 1ts best ships and diminished ıts strength by 
about 20 per cent 

The Floating Empire —AI efforts are applied to make good the losses 
of about half of its total tonnage during this war of the Norwegian 
Merchant Navy, which, with 4,800,000 tons, was the fourth largest of 
the world and the second largest in Europe It will, however, take five 
to eight years until the fleet regains its former strength and efficiency 

Politically sound, Norway needs for her economic rehabilitation the 
help of the Anglo-Saxon powers Mr Churchill’s message on the 
occasion of the Norwegian Constitution Day concludes with the, 
` following words 


“ The burden of my message to you 1s that in the future triumphs of 
reconstruction, as throughout the past trials of occupation, you may 
depend on the sincere support and friendship of the whole British people, 
based oñ our ancient ties and our common heritage and forged into an 
enduring bond of our comradeship in war ” 


A J FISCHER 


TOMMY ATKINS THROUGH 
THE AGES. 


T ıs strange commentary on the times that even m the middle of our 
[gest national war so little ıs known of the development of the 

* common soldier ” Most of us have an inkling of the growth of, say, 
trade unionism or how the officer of to-day emerged through a process 
which started as sheer autocracy, passed through a phase of commission 
by purchase and ended with the democratic system of selection by 
efficiency But the history of the soldier as a man 1s veiled m myth 
There 1s, for example, the popular belief that compulsory service was 
first umposed ın 1916 This ıs, of course, quite erroneous Then recently 
the story has been circulating that the name of Tommy Atkins, as 
typifymg the common soldier, was selected by the Duke of Wellmgton 
im memory of one of his men, of that name, who died in most gallant 
circumstances Whether it be true that the name was not used till the 
nineteenth century we may leave for the moment For what 1s more 
important 1s that the man we now associate with the name was fightmg 


* Norway’s chemucal mdustry offers an interesting market, since the German chemical 
works are non-existent for the time bemg 
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our battles, and by conscription, not a mere thirty years ago but many 
more-—close on a thousand to be precise 

When William the Conqueror despatched his landing craft in the 
reverse direction to the mvaders of to-day, he found himself faced by 
an army of soldiers who were by no means all volunteers. Admittedly 
they were termed “‘ freemen,” but as soon as William had established a 
beach-head, he found that by England’s laws of the day they were far 
from free In fact all freemen from fifteen to sixty were liable to service 
m the general levy And they could not only be made Tommy Atkmnses 
but could be directed into the civil service as well with power to arrest 
criminals or quell nots If they wished to avoid this fate, there was an 
alternative—they could be “ reserved,” as ıt were True, this did not 
apply to certain civilian occupations as 1t does to-day, but a man could 
voluntarily become a Gesith, that is, a member of the so-called per- 
manent force on which the old Kings then relied By so domg he did 
avoid war service, but at least he was not in the position of a civilian 
whose avocation was liable to be mterrupted by a call to the general 
levy at any moment without previous notice Certamly, lackmg our 
modern Ministry of Labour, England was not making a good job of the 
system William soon found that out, the Tommy Atkinses were as 
unable to prevent him from widening his salient as the police were to 
control collaborators Still there was compulsory service and 1f ıt was 
not well applied William did little to mproveit Bad handling of man- 
power continued, as he reahsed many years later when he was an older 
and more experienced man He wanted to cross to France, but his 
Mimister had to admit the general levy was unsuitable for warfare 
beyond the seas and poor William had to dismiss the few who had 
assembled 

Once post-war reconstruction got going after the Norman Conquest, 
Tommy Atkins found changes This was a land fit for heroes—with no 
conscription by the King True no one forced him to accept the King’s 
shilling, but he soon found that, as far as he was concerned, it came to 
the same thmg , his Lord and Master, being a fief-holder, exercised his 
nghts asa Lord and called hm up This feudalised military aristocracy 
did not encourage any niceties such as registrations, deferments, or 
reserved occupations They just took him and ın the end he would 
have been glad to bite the King’s shilling—pay, he found, was not 
dispensed regularly on Friday nor indeed on any day But at least his 
knight had to provide horse and armour and he only had to attend the 
Kmg for forty days a year As this was too short for any foreign 
expeditions, he knew that though he was technically lable for service 
overseas, in fact mercenaries would be employed Stull, he did not like 
this threat and in 1198 he saw the first famt gleam of democracy: the 
right of ordermg him overseas was challenged and in the fourteenth 
century he got his way 

It was when Henry I came to the throne that Tommy Atkins (who 
was by then a bit disarmament-League of Nations-appeasementt 
minded) began to feel the pmch First Henry “ forgot ” the forty days 
custom and then, m the Wars of the Roses, troops were raised ın a most 
irregular fashion Volunteers were hired by the rival barons (and ıt was 
not so voluntary after all) and were required to do the real fightmg 
In whatever type of military organisation Tommy Atkins served up to 
this period, he was the soldier of his officer personally It was the 
officer who engaged him and ıt was not until the fifteenth century that 
he was enlisted to serve the Crown. But even then the method of 
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raising troops by contract with an mindu continued The soldiers 
were not regular soldiers as now understood though they were in the 
King’s pay and the bond between them, their Captain and their King 
was of the nature of a contract They still obeyed their officer, not 
because he held a commission, but in deference to his “ rights ” as a 
Lord and Master 

When the first Parliament of James I met, Tommy Atkins was 
surprised to find that the general levy—-which he had thought dead— 
was to contmue To add to his troubles, he found he was required to 
register And this was as carefully carried out as the alleged mnovation 
of 1916, for registration was enforced by Commissions of Array, who, 
after exammuing the register, mustered all persons hable to provide 
horses, arms and soldiers Before he knew where he was, he found him- 
self, anyway by the seventeenth century, ın a quasi~permanent force— 
the Tramed Bands With the Long Parliament of 1640, those who 
sought to avoid rough military service thought a new era had dawned 
when they heard that knight service with the feudal levy was abolished, 
and that Charles I, though originally claiming the power of umpressment 
as the prerogative of the Crown, had finally assented to an Act declaring 
it ulegal What is more, Parhament was unwilling to leave the com- 
mand of the Multia, as it now began to be called, under the Crown 
But even though this caused a rupture with the King, Tommy Atkins 
after all found little difference personally, for Parlament had no objec- 
tion to the mustermg of troops provided + had the power Eventually 
the Bill of Rights was passed, making the raismg of a standmg army 
without the consent of Parliament illegal, and the foundation of the 
modern,army was laid 

Apart from the Militia, the man who really wished to soldier had three 
possibilities Firstly, rf he held certam offices or lands, he was in any 
case liable to serve at home or abroad Secondly, if he was a crrmimal or 
debtor, he could be pardoned and released “ on pam” of becoming a 
soldier Thirdly, having regard to the limitations on the use of the 
levies, large bodies of mercenaries were maintamed and in these he 
could enlist. Actually levies were often induced by high pay to serve 
overseas and so, ın fact, there was little difference Of course 1f he 
decided to go ın for regular soldiermg he had to watch his financial 
interests for himself, for though he was nominally in the King’s pay, 
actually the Military Accounts Department was not all that ıt should 
be To be frank it did not exist What really happened was that the 
King empowered an individual to raise an army , 1t was he who made 
the contract and earned his own livelzhood on the pickings 

With the Restoration the Crown became responsible for pay, but 
even then the Squire’s son would pay a huge sum to purchase a com- 
mission This carried the right to a share of the stock purse, the 
regimental excess of profit over expenditure, so that the welfare of 
Tommy Atkins can hardly have been priority No x He found he had 
become an item of the “ black market,” for if the name of a man who 
did not exist was shown on the pay-roll, the profits were naturally 
considerable Moreover the officer engagmg the man received a 
“ beating order ” to raise recruits, a gross amount for all expenses, and 
was allowed to strike his own bargam with the recruit Another form 
of black market arose through the ballot of eighteenth century, for 
even the “ Bevm Boys” ballot is not quite new Threatened with 
mvasion by the French, each parish was required to provide 1ts quota 
for the Mihtia If sufficient volunteers were not forthcoming, the ballot 
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was apphed To avoid this and to obtain sufficient “ volunteers ” or 
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substitutes, ıt became the practice to pay high sums to the very man 
who would m any event have jomed the regular army The budding 
Tommy Atkins thus was merely lost to the army and added to the 
Militia strength, to the detriment of the fightmg forces as a whole but 
to his own great profit It was not till x60 years ago that the Crown took 
over recruiting as well as pay. There was no longer an individual with 
a financial interest ın the matter and the soldier’s position for the first 
time became secure i 

The nineteenth century brought changes which eventually changed 
Tommy Atkins from a hard-drinking mercenary with little self-respect 
and no thought beyond blind obedience to the mtelligent, hard-living, 
reasoning young man we know to-day The principal change came 
through the Cardwell reforms m 1871 Pnor to this the soldier had 
served for twenty-one years or longer and took his discharge with no 
hope of post-war employment. He thus served as long as possible, 
carrying out the same dreary round of drill year by year with little hope 
of becommg a NCO , and none of becoming an officer His crimes 
were regarded as normal and he speedily infected new recruits with the 
same ideas. They, ın turn, took toll of the next year’s recruits, giving 
them the worst beds, the least food and forcing them to do’all the 
menial tasks Their only recreation was the canteen, which was a mere 
drmking saloon The Cardwell reforms, by mtroducimg the short- 
service system, removed the bad element and m 1877 Tommy Atkins 
saw anew comrade, one Robertson, W , enlist Eleven years later he 
was a Second Lieutenant Another thirty-two years saw him as Field- 
Marshal Sir William Robertson, a baronet with four British and eleven 
foreign Orders from eight different countries 

The Field-Marshal in his From Private to Freld~-Marshal gives a vivid 
picture of his life as a recruit It shows that while conditions were 
appalling as compared with to-day, they were, even at the outset of his 
services, improving year by year At first many of those who served for 
hfe were still ın the regiment All offences, however petty, were classed 
as crimes and young offenders cast with habitual crimmals mto a 
common guard room with a wooden stage as a communal bed A 
wooden ledge served as a pillow There was little ventilation, primitive 
sanitation, no hghting, mattresses or blankets Prisoners slept m their 
clothes with, no opportunity to change Conditions m the barrack 
rooms were little better The practice of allowimg wives to sleep 
behind a blanket, ın a corner of the men’s barrack, had only just 
ceased The straw mattresses were only changed once m three months 
and the blankets seldom washed The barrack furniture consisted of 
four benches and two tables. Cutlery, napery or crockery were not 
provided, at all and the soldier’s own basin was used for all purposes ın 
turn—not for food alone His ration was 1 lb of bread and ł 1b meat— 
nothing else Pudding was served once a week, but anything else had 
to be paid for from his meagre pay of is 2d a day From this he also 
had to keep himself m underclothng and cleaning materials, leaving 
him often with but one penny a day for himself If sick, he marched a 
mule or so and after several hours wait was commonly given Black 
Strap, a violent purgative, while if seriously ill he was admitted to 
hospital and was seen by a doctor after twenty-four hours Good 
attention depended on his capacity to tip the orderlies, for there was no 
nursing service in most hospitals But by 1885 Sergeant Robertson saw 
changes m the private soldier The short-service soldier found that 
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there was virtue m good conduct and hope for the future The provi- 
sion of recreational facilities, good Regimental Institutes, the abolition , 
of the practice of imprisoning all offenders ın the guard room no matter 
how trivial the offence—all helped to raise Tommy Atkins’ status 
But above all, a new standard came with the vanishing of the case- 
hardened, lrfe-service soldier and the waning of the era of clay, useless 
drill and ramrod ngidity 

It 1s hardly necessary to stress how different is the hfe of Tommy 
Atkins of to-day, but perhaps one small example typifies best the new 
way ın which he 1s treated In the old days a soldier wishmg to repre- 
sent a case to his officer had to go through the usual channels Now if 
he has any private difficulty he may take his trouble direct to his 
officer during “ Request Hour” and thus, in confidence and without 
disclosing his family affairs to his comrades, can receive advice and 
help As for the origin of his name, some accept the theory that the 
Duke of Wellmgton took ıt from an actual hero on the battlefield , 
others contend that this is mere fiction which exhaustive enquiries by 
Research. Societies have faled to substantiate An officer of the Royal 
Welsh Fusihers, on the other hand, mamtaims that the original Thomas 
Atkins served ın his regiment, was a native of Odiham, Hampshire, and 
a labourer by trade Unfortunately the regimental records are in safe 
deposit vaults and not available in wartime Certain ıt is that the name 
was first used officially m a War Office Order in 1815 Much as one is 
tempted to accept the appealing origm that a particular hero’s name 
has been rmmortalised, ıt seems safer at the moment to say that he 
whose name 1s used shares a glory with only one other man in the 
Empire—our other “ Unknown Soldier ” 

ALAN GRAY 
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HE European in Nigeria who forms conclusions about the 
country without appreciation of historical backgrounds gets his 
. thmking out of perspective, his temper and nerves frayed He 
may unconsciously inherit a warped outlook as a legacy from slave- 
raiding days Slavers, to justify the traffic in human flesh, poisoned 
their minds m order to deal with the cargo as merchandise Europeans 
were not entirely responsible for the slave trade, for they exploited a 
lucrative native trade and, usmg machinery in existence, extended the 
business overseas, a fact which neither excuses them nor makes the crme 
less hemous 
The first real contact of West Africans with Europeans was with 
unprincipled slavers whose inhuman cruelty brought untold mental 
and physical suffermg This needs to be remembered, for there is a 
common fallacy among Europeans that Christian missionaries have 
“ spoiled ” the Nigerian, by imposing a Western civilisation on a people 
ul fitted or not ready to receive ıt Some Army officers aver that 
Christian West African soldiers are lazy, dishonest and incompetent 
soldiers, while Mohammedans are keen, alert and good fighters, and 
more reliable than the Christian Surely a self-condemnation by the 
European, for when the Nigerian lays claim to Christianity he makes a 
smecere attempt to do it worthily, and his standard is no lower than 
the European Christian with whom he has to deal If the native has 
been “ spoiled,’ not the missionary but others, beginnmg with the 
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slaver and early traders, are responsible Missionaries did settle ın the 
country, and, apart from the value or otherwise of missions, the com- 
plications and implications of their influence are so profound to-day that 
there is need to appreciate their activities and difficulties, for there 1s 
no going back to pre-Christian days Their work 1s embodied 1m national 
character, in administration and government and cannot be elymmated 
The most momentous event m Africa was the advent of Christianity 
It 1s unfortunate that Christiamty and Western civilisation have 
become synonymous terms, hence the African ıs confused, and the 
European does not encourage him to make the distinction he is 
incapable of making himself 

The British Government, ‘declaring slavery illegal m 1808, used every 
means to suppress the trade, paying Portugal £300,000, and the 
equivalent of another £600,090 in cancelled debts, and Spam £400,000 
on condition that they ceased to buy slaves Neither country honoured 
the agreements Bmtam freed slaves ın her own colomies, paying 
£20,000,000 compensation to owners Bntish warships mtercepted 
suspected ships in West African waters and freed discovered slaves by 
putting them ashore at Freetown From among these Nigenans in the 
course of tradmg found their way back to Nigeria and later appealed 
to a missionary friend in Freetown to come to their help. This appeal 
prompted the Methodist Missionary Society m London to ask Thomas 
Birch Freeman, half an African and the greatest Methodist missionary 
Bnitain ever gave to Africa, to visit Nigeria from the Gold Coast He 
landed at Badagry in September 1842, and except for an unsuccessful 
mission by Portuguese Roman Catholics in the fifteenth century this 
was the first contact Nigeria had with European missionaries 
Opposition came not from “ untamed savages ” but from white slavers 

Freeman considered that political mtervention and, Government 
administration, as well as missionary enterprise, was néeded to end 
slavery, and his representations to Governor Maclean of the Gold 
Coast resulted ın the British flag bemg hoisted m Nigeria Freeman 
instigated treaties bemg made with promment Southern chiefs for 
the suppression of the slave trade, but as these did not end the traffic 
there followed a gradual annexation and occupation of what had 
become British Nigeria. It may be said that Nigeria was added to the 
British Empure because of the enterprise of this Methodist missionary, + 
who brought a religion which now, quite rightly, has a Nigerian setting. 

A small proportion of Nigeria’s population of over twenty millions 
is Christian The Northern States are Moslem, ruled by the Emir of 
Sokoto, chief of all the Mussulmans, and there are Mohammedan 
Emirs in other Moslem provinces It is sometimes said that the British 
Government, pursuing the policy of not mterfermg with the religion 
of other people, has given more encouragement to Islam than Christi- 
anity. In treaties made with Southern States from 1802 there is 
invariably a clause m which local kings and chiefs promise full protec- 
tion and encouragement to ministers of the Gospel “ in pursuit of their 
labours,” but no such clause 1s included ın a treaty with the Northern 
King Umoru of Sokoto, King of the Mussulmans of the Sudan, in 1885 
That agreement gave the National Africa Company the sole right of 
trade and “the sole right, also among foreigners, to work places from 
which are extracted such as lead and antimony ” in return for which the 
Company agreed to “ make Umoru, Sultan of Sokoto, a yearly present of 
goods to the value of 3,000 bags of cowries ” A further treaty of 
Sokoto with the Royal Niger Company ım 1890 (successors to the 
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National Africa Company) gave full mghts of trade, “ full and complete 
power and jurisdiction over all foreigners visiting or residmg*n any 
part of my domain ” and the nght of levymg taxes. Only recently has 
mussion work been maugurated m the Northern Provinces, so far 
with little result Islam gains ground ın Nigeria and scant notice is taken 
of its negligible influence m alleviating social conditions The test of a 
good religion must be how ıt changes personal character, its impact 
on conditions under which people live, and moral and social customs 
sanctioned by the religion By this test ıt ıs easy to fit Islam mto a 
commercial and trading background and may even allow for explortmg 
other people Hence the dictum, “Islam, just the thing for Nigeria, 
what!” 

An imported civilisation disintegrates every aspect of life. There 
have been revolutionary changes, but some expressions of national 
life and native custom have been absorbed into the new order, resultmg 
in a strange medley of old and new. The Church has developed a new 
life ın the midst of tribal differences, jujuism, marriage customs, 
bribery and the giving of “ dashes,” and as ıt 1s impossible to elrmmate 
Christianity, 1t is essential to understand the relationship of the Church 
to this background Furst the African idea of the European must be 
estimated, since it is a material part of the problem Tribute is due to 
able administrators, residents and district officers, and missionaries of 
the past who left on the native mind a good impression of Europeans, 
and, considering the bad start, they did this in a remarkably short time. 
Always a small group, and with the possible exception of missionaries, 
a people apart, living their own lives with homes sufficiently removed. 
from African compounds, the African associated them with wealth 
and power and mfluence They were reckoned as Christians coming 
from a Christian country. The war has so profoundly changed the African 
conception of Europeans that 1t 1s unlikely there will ever be a reversion 
to pre-war relationships The discovery has been made that all Euro- 
peans are not Christian and some are definitely “not nice to know ”’ 
From them new bad ways and a wide vocabulary of base words has 
been acquired, and Europeans are no longer confined 'to the coast, but 
are found m remotely bush places The danger ıs that the new attitude 
to Europeans will be as contemptuous and destructive as that of many 
a white man’s for Africans In salvagmg the best m the reconstruction 
period the Church will have a part to play 

Deep-rooted tribal differences keep pace with the steady march of 
Western civilisation Each tribe is separate from all others. Nigeria 1s 
not so much a nation as a collection of self-contamed mfluential 
communities, each with its own peculiar customs and traditions, 
language or dialect and organised social life There is no amalgam of 
tribes The people of the North are mamly Hausa and Fulani tribes of 
professmg Moslems on whom Christian impact has been slight, the 
principal peoples of the South are the Ibo and Yoruba, both of which, 
have been greatly mfluenced by Chnstianity, and between North and 
South is an area of pagan tribes of animistic worshippers on whom 
Christian mfluence has been almost neghgible People of the same 
tribe segregate themselves in “‘alien” parts. There are Yoruba 
quarters ın Hausaland and Hausa settlements ın Iboland The North 
would refuse Southern standards of national life, as any Southern tribe 
would repel impositions by another Communities distinguish them- 
selves by tribal marks (a practice dymg out), by styles of dress and 
different kinds of food, often a man refuses good food because it 1s 
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“chop ” associated with another tribe. These problems’ are as acute 
for Government as for those who aim at a Christian nation in which 
there is no distinction. 

Christianity 1s m conflict with old-established juju superstitions, 
which underlie every aspect of the people’s lives They are there at the 
birth of a child, all through its lıfe and present at death and go with him 
mto the after-life. They have something to do with farming and cultiva- 
tion, fishmg and hunting, m fact with everythmg. Human sacrifice and 
cannibalism, suppressed by Government, may no longer be practised, 
but the power of juju and belief in spirits which must be placated has 
survived Animal sacrifice propitiates an angry god or may persuade a 
reluctant god. People wear juju emblems of various kinds contaming 
parts of anunals or shells or stone, or Arabic scripts sewn into leather 
bags and worn on the body Powers of protection for the wearer, free- 
dom from danger, 1mmunity against evil spells cast by 1l-wishers and 
the gift to make oneself visible to an enemy, are attributed to juju 
charms. Juju 1s consulted to ascertain which ancestor is reborn in a 
child Fear bred by juju allows unsocial acts to contmue, and mforma- 
tion about cults 1s often withheld because of the fear of what may 
follow. In fairness it must be added that it 1s not all fear in African 
religion, and the African has often been helped in the struggle of 
life by his religion. 

Evidences of fetish worship are met everywhere—small pots con- 
taining feathers and animal remains ın sacred groves and open places 
m town and country. It 1s sometimes necessary to prohibit certain 
places for sacrifice, as is indicated by a notice at the entrance of a glade 
in a residential area of Lagos which reads, m English and Yoruba, 
“ Sacrifice, refuse is prohibited here and no one is allowed to enter into 
this bush after 7 p.m Anyone who needs to do anything here should 
consult the Bale ..” Egungun men, supposed visitors from the 
other world, arè seen in the streets of Lagos or any town Theres belief 
in a number of malevolent spirits to whom tribute must be paid 
There is a god or evil spirit for every contingency which may arise 
Juju priests are reputed to be able to wm the favour of good spirits and 
placate evil ones The wonder is not that the Christan Church has not 
completely rid life of yujuism but that it has accomplished so much in so 
short a time and by its explosive force freed so many people from the 
power of juju. 

Native customs, not repugnant to common humanity, have been 
embodied m Native Law Administration Among these are marriage 
customs Europeans cannot easily understand the system of wife- 
getting and the intricacies of family life. There 1s a native marriage 
standard, which allows for polygamy, and a Christian monogamous 
marriage. The dowry for a wife, usually paid to her parents, ranges 
from a few kolo nuts to {25 or more An educated girl is an excellent 
insurance policy for a family It often takes a man years to save 
enough money for a dowry, or, in semi-detribalised places like Lagos, a 
marriage feast, and it is not unknown for a man to live with his wife 
before the final mstalment of dowry 1s paid, when she actually becomes 
his legal wife. Under native custom a man may have one wife and 
another young girl in trammg, or even four or five wives living with 
hım In some parts the idea lingers that a man’s wealth partly consists 
of the number of wives he has, hence the bigger the family the ncher 
the man. Sons can attend to fields and business, girls provide downes, 
and wives not only do the housework but also work m cultivations or 
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do petty tradıng. Sometimes a woman feels shghted to be the only 
wife of her husband and encourages him to take others, for then she 
makes a better ımpression on society. Some women extend the post- 
natal period over two or three years, during which time she denies 
herself to her husband, and does not expect him to be continent. 
Allowing polygamy on religious grounds may be a reason for the 
growth of Islam and why it is often asserted that Islam is better 
adapted to Africa than Christianity Islam, making no attempt to 
change this old-established custom, propounds polygamy as reasonable. 
In adhermg to monogamy the Church faces a tremendous difficulty 
There can be no compromise In the bid for Nigeria between Christi- 
anity and Islam the latter may make more ummediate progress on 
account of this one question alone, but the long-distance view counts and 
the influence of Christian teaching and example with the spread of 
Western ways will ultimately replace polygamy. 

Another serious problem 1s that of bribery, and a system of “ dash ” 
which 1s rife throughout the land A dash 1s a gift to which a person 
1s not reasonably entitled but which he expects, and not always for 
service rendered. Every unimportant assistance has a monetary value. 
A boy gives a dash to a person who promises an mterview with an 
employer of labour, a man expects a dash for arranging the sale of 
goods, and dashes are asked for by the person who sells as well as by the 
one who buys. Personal servants consider themselves badly treated 
if they are not dashed for domg a job for which they are paid Bribery 
on a large scale and dash on a less are part of the background mto which 
the new outlook has to be fitted So serious is the problem that Mission 
Churches feel constramed to launch anti-bnbery campaigns Not until 
the ideal of service that gives without hope of gam is followed will 
there be improvement 

Superimposed on these mdigenous problems 1s the superficial educa- 
tion acquired by a small section of the community Much education is 
book learning, and the long-worded euphonious phraseology, offensive 
to the European, ıs an accomplishment to the African The educated 
munority start school too late in life and leave after a few years’ training 
Too much has been put into secondary and higher school education, for 
there would have been a better return for the nation had there been 
more concentration on primary and elementary schools. A new class 
has arisen of semi-educated literates, apmg European manners and 
dress and thinking of themselves as a people apart. Often they are 

„none too kind to the less fortunate of their countrymen and sometimes 
despise the lowly African. This will contmue so long as education 
separates the nation into two classes The nation will more quickly 
attain a state of well-bemg when every child is taken into school at an 
early age, girls as well as boys, since a nation rarely mises above the levet 
of its womanhood 

In this medley of warped European views, African juju, native 
customs, money values and bookish learning, all m the framework of 
British admmustration, the Church develops a Christian conscience, 
a wider outlook, and a new redeemed society of people. Its task has 
not been easy, ‘but its achievements are notable, indicative Or still 
greater accomplishments ahead 

England can justify the many Churches and there is a place for mas 
They have not only an historical beginning and traditions worth pre- 
serving, but fill a present need But the pomts at issue between the 
Churches m England have no significance for Nigeria, where, as m other 
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parts of Africa, a Church is needed through which all that is best in 
national character can be expressed Ritual is becommg the norm of 
Nigerian church hfe and, as ın other thmgs, the form 1s honoured 
without the significance ‘What to them does turning to the East 
mean °, or the historic episcopacy ? ; or the validity of orders? , but all 
these would be debated questions ın any attempt to evolve an African 
system of Church government How can the Nigerian be expected to 
understand why one Church declares a sacrament invalid unless admin- 
istered by its own priests or why another forbids its adherents wor- 
shipping with other Chnstians ? A fetish can be made of the rites of 
confirmation, just as cardinal crosses and saints’ medallions may be 
thought of as juju and worn as such 

The people need, and the country can best be served by, an evan- 
gelical expression of New Testament experience which would afford an 
opportunity of the people fulfilling themselves through a Church in 
which their own character is developed. The Church will transform the 
people when it 1s built, not on a religion of the head alone, however 
respectable it may be, but on the heart, on the testimony of pardoned 
sinners who adventure in a new way of life. 

F, PILKINGTON 


THE FIJI ISLANDS. 


MMEDIATELY Japan entered the'war, the Fij1 Islands, a British 
Jey m the South Pacific, 1,740 miles from Sydney and 1,100 from 

Auckland, acquired great strategic umportance for the defence of 
Australasia, and were at once occupied by New, Zealand troops 
Fortification had been postponed owing to the terms of the Washington 
Naval Agreement of 1920 Following the early Japanese naval suc- 
cesses ın the North Pacific, the “ life-lme ” of American remforcements 
for Australia stretched from Hawau to Sydney, and on this route Fij, 
distant 2,736 miles from Honolulu, provided an exceedingly valuable 
naval and air base at Suva, its capital It is now garrisoned by the 
forces of the United States. 

The islands were actually offered to Great Britam ın 1858 by King 
Thakombau, notorious for his ruthlessness and cannibalism The 
American Consulate had been fired and he was faced with a heavy bill 
of damages In return for the settlement of the debt, and on condition 
that he retamed his kmgshıp and the ownership of 200,000 acres of land, 
he extended an mvitation to Queen Victoria to make Fiji a British 
colony, but the British Government, probably recognising the difficul- 
ties ahead, declmed to accept Subsequently, however, Austraha’s 
oldest colony, New South Wales, became interested m Fiji’s poten- 
tiality for growmg sugar cane, a company was formed for taking over 
the debt and the land, and formal annexation was completed m. 1874 
The task of brmging law and order to the islands, of replacing heathen 
rites by Christian principles and economic progress, was immense, and 
its successful accomplishment stands to the credit of the British 
admmustration, the early missionaries, and the enterprise of the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company The Fijians have been ruled largely 
through the medium of their chiefs They now have seats m the 
Governor’s Legislative Council, and run their own provincial, district, 
and even village councils The Great Council of Chiefs meets biennially 
and 1s presided over by the Governor in person Nearly all Fijians are 
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Christians, mostly belongmg to the Methodist Church The value of the 
sugar produced is about £1,000,000 annually, and, m normal times, 
over four-fifths of the colony’s trade 1s carried on with the British 
Commonwealth But ıt must be recognised that, so far as prosperity 
has come to Fiji through the development of tropical agriculture, it 1s 
to the ummiugration of Indians that it ıs due To-day the colony 
represents a problem of Fijians and Indians, in approximately equal 
numbers, differmg im race, religion, cultural background, energy and 
industry. They do not mtermarry, and live entirely separate lives 
Further, there is the impact of Western civilisation on both 

Although the land area is only 7,083 square miles, the scattered 
archipelago ‘covers nearly 120,000. The isolated position, between 
15 deg. S and 22 deg S, has naturally proved detrimental to trade, 
as all overseas markets are distant Only 100 out of 250 islands are 
inhabited The population ıs 215,000, Fijians of Melanesian stock, 
Indians, mamly descendants of formerly mdentured labourers, some 
4,000 whites, and a sprinkling of Chinese and half-castes Viti Levu 
(4,500 square mules) 1s the largest and most developed island Vanua 
Levu (2,400), only partially explored, les to the north, across the Koro 
Strait Kandavu and Taveuni are about Ioo square miles each These, 
along with a few smaller ones in the Loma-i-Viti group, are of volcanic 
origin, the larger islands bemg very mountamous with forest at high 
levels and yungle below The outer chains, the Yasawas and Lau, are 
chiefly of lamestone formation, some of the Lau islands bemg simply 
coral atolls Coral-frmging reefs almost surround the larger islands, 
forming sheltered waterways along the coasts, and lagoons to act as 
harbours at the mouths of the many mvers The south-east trades- 
bring copious ram on the south and east sides, and clothe the mountain 
sides with a wealth of fine hard- and soft-wood timber, below which the 
thick jungle 1s penetrated only by bridle paths But the east of Viti 
Levu has the flat basın of the River Rewa, where sugar cane, rice, 
bananas, and citrus fruit are grown , even dairy cattle are successfully 
reared On the leeward side of the mountams it 1s much drier, and 
jungle 1s replaced by reed Here are the chief sugar plantations, where 
the Indian peasant proprietor, on a few acres leased from the Fijian 
tribes, raises rice, cotton, maize, and dahl as well, besides keeping goats. ` 
Along the coasts of all the islands the coconut grows, the mamstay of 
Fijian agriculture Once copra was an important export, but ıt has 
declined owing to the competition of whale, palm, and ground-nut oil 

Chmatically, the Fiji Islands are not unhealthy, as the tropical heat 
1s tempered by the sea breezes. It suits the Indians, but Europeans 
find the humudity rather trying, the temperature seldom falling below 
7odeg F Practically any tropical crop can be grown Although the 
cultivable areas are severely restricted by the hilly country, there are 
considerable areas of wonderfully fertile volcanic or alluvial soils. 
The mainstay is sugar, controlled by the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company Nine-tenths of the cane is produced by the Indian peasant 
farmers The Fijian has an mterest ın his own tribal lands, which pro- 
vide his subsistence m return for communal duties, and ın consequence 
he does not make a reliable worker for the European planter. When the 
Indian mdentures were cancelled m 1920 disaster seemed to face the 
colony ; but the Company promised a fixed price for cane at the five 
milis while the British preference lasted, and the Government gave 
facilities for Indians to acquire lands on short lease from the Fijians 
Most of the Indians then elected to remam As peasant proprietors, 
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they are much better off m F1j1 than they would be in Bengal, while the 
caste system is virtually absent Australa bought F11’s sugar until she 
decided to protect the Queensland industry New Zealand proved too 
small a market. So the sugar was sent to Canada, and, with the opening 
of the Panama Canal, to Britain Before the war, about seven cargo 
boats with Fyian sugar and copra reached the Port of London every 
year Tropical fruit grows to a great size, but it 1s difficult to market it. 
Most of the bananas are grown by Fijians, but so far only New Zealand 
has proved an important customer. Recently, efforts have been made to 
grow pineapples agaim and to interest the Fijians The fine sea~island 
cotton once produced has almost ceased, for the Indians prefer to grow 
sugar cane rather than face the hazardous climatic conditions for a 
cotton crop Rubber went out of cultivation m the world slump and 
has been restarted only smce Malaya fell to the Japanese Coffee failed 
through leaf disease, tea from lack of labour Generally, attempts to 
diversify production have had a chequered history. 

Yet, curiously enough, ten years ago the colony received an impor- 
tant accretion to its wealth For many years a small quantity of gold 
had been obtained from Yanawai im Vanua Levu, but the imaccessi- 
bihty of much of the interior had militated agamst prospecting: In 
1934 important discoveries of gold were made near Tavua in the.north 
of Viti Levu. The production has been valued at over {1,000,000 
annually, though under war conditions it has recently fallen to half 
that amount 

The port of Suva, alweys a nodal point ın trans-Pacific traffic, has a 
splendid harbour, capable of accommodating a large fleet. It has now 
become a real emporium for the South Seas, and even manufactures 
coconut oil and butter for export Its setting is magmificent, with the 
coral reef dividing the blue Paczfic from the green lagoon, the European- 
owned villas with their gardens a not of colour, a wealth of tropical 
vegetation everywhere, and, beyond the little town, the sharp outlines 
of the forested mountains Picturesque Levuka, on the island of Ovalau 
to the east, once the cap:tal, has been completely eclipsed Lautoka, 
in the west, has a good harbour im the centre of the sugar-growing 
district, with a predominantly Indian population Through Lautoka 
runs the fine motor road which now encircles Viti Levu, and also the 
narrow-gauge sugar-cane railway, inkmg plantations and mulls, and 
offering free transport for passengers. 

To recognise the nature of the social change in the Fijians it must be 
remembered that many of the grandparents of the present generation 
were cannibals. In the past Fijian society has been partly co-operative 
and partly communa] Communal principles are still retained, but 
encouragement is given to the mdividuahsm of the Fyian Any man 
who can show that he can support his family without assistance from 
the community can now obtam exemption from all communal duties, 
on payment of an annual sum of £1 “ to be applied to maintenance of 
works of common benefit in his native village”? Many Fyians now 
appreciate the possession of property not subject to tribal laws, and the 
work of agricultural officers assists them to establish themselves as 
individual planters. Drfficulties, of course, have occurred. The Fijian 
dislikes to leave his village associations, and it has been necessary to 
form communal village settlements to encourage agriculture Then ıt is 
not easy to replace the existing primitive methods by modern ones, 
and the Fyian is usually unsuccessful in the commercial side of cul- 
tivation. With his long tradition of easily gained subsistence, casual 
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work, and thriftlessness, he is far behmd the Indian, whom he sees in 
occupation of the more fertile lands. The policy of the Government has 
always been to safeguard the rights of the Fijians, and now the attempt 
is bemg made to bring them to take a larger share in the colony’s 
economy 

Two important contributions to the welfare of the peoples of the 
Pacific have been made m Fiji The first ıs the establishment of the 
leprosarium on the island of Makongai, and the’second the Central 
Medical School formed at Suva for the trammg of Fyian and other 
Pacific Islanders With the advent of war, m addition to the provision 
of a splendid naval base in Suva, Fiji has sent commando troops and 
infantry to help m the struggle agamst Japan, in which, as well as in 
the local Home Guard, Naval Reserve and Mercantile Marine, all 


its races are represented 
G M Coomss. 


MUSEUMS IN WAR-TIME. 


MONG the matters awaiting attention in the countries liberated 
A from Nazi dictatorship 1s the problem of the rehabilitation of pub- 
lic collections In preparing for the reconstruction of museums 
several questions arise How are missing valuable objects to be traced 
and retrieved > How can they be replaced ın the case of established 
loss? Who will constitute the authority which, across the boundaries 
of pre-war states, will possess the power to act in accordance with 
newly arisen circumstances of frontiers and regional governments ? 
And who will be recognised as the owners of objects which in 1939 
belonged to a particular museum but at a later date were under legal 
terms transferred to another owner? Or which may be found to have 
come into the possession of the particular museum of which they were 
part ın 1939 in circumstances which, if reconsidered in the light of 
existing standards of thought, would not appear to be valid ? 

It may be of some interest to review a few situations relevant to these 
questions which occurred during and after wars of the past Such 
comparison with apparent precedents need not necessarily encourage 
us to copy them , in fact the proposed account of historical events is 
intended to serve as background for a contemplation of the differing 
circumstances in which public collections now exist in comparison with 
those of a hundred or more years ago , and for an ensuing consideration. 
as to whether changes in the conditions of ownership and of purpose do 
not entail new measures of rehabilitation. 

“.  . Did not Metrodoros of Skepsis, whose other name of Roman- 
Hater was given him for his hatred of Rome, accuse us of having 
taken Volsinn for the sake of 1ts two thousand statues . ?” So 
wrote Pliny in his Hzstorrza Naturalis* (Liber XXXIV, para 34, 
“ Celatura and Statuaria’’). In a following paragraph, he continued 
in the form of sober statement that “ Mummius filled all Rome with 
sculptures after his conquest of Achaia,” and that “ The Luculli too 
brought over a number of statues ” ‘Records of acquisition by violent 
means of Greek antiquities by the Roman conquerors of Hellas are 
contained in Pausanias’ Description of Greece.t{ There is a reference to 


* The Elder Phiny’s Chapters on the History of Art Translated by K Jex-Blake 
London, 1896 
{Ed by T G Fraser London, 1898 
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Nero who “ robbed in the sanctuary of Apollo at Delph: five hundred 
statues of gods and men,” and to the generals who at the capture of 
Corinth carried off “ the most valuable monuments of piety and art ” 
To mitigate these harsh facts Pausanias, himself of Greek stock but a 
citizen of the Roman imperium, added ‘“‘ Sulla’s treatment of Greece 
was harsh and alien to the Roman character . but he committed 
yet another outrage at Alalcomene by carrying off the very image of 
Athena ‘ ”, and larer ‘It 1s known that Augustus was not the 
first to carry off votive offerings and images of the gods from his 
vanquished foes but that he only followed a long-established prece- 
dent ”’ His final comment concerns plunder committed by the Persians 
in Greece Surprisingly enough Pausamias’ references to the spoliation 
of Greece do not include any remark about Verres, the Roman who 
misused his powers, both as a soldier and as an administrator, in van- 
quished Greece, and more blatantly perhaps than any other man, for 
the sake of accumulating a collection unique by the quality of its 
specimens and by its scope. 

The undertone of profound concern in Pausanias’ account of the 
abduction of the ‘‘ very image of Athena ” by Sulla deserves attention 
Pausanias belonged to a period of ‘‘ enlightenment,” 1f one may 
borrow an eighteenth-century term for a rough characterisation of the 
second century AD Yet ım his words rings the memory of times when 
the ancient Mediterranean world was still bound by early beliefs of 
magical character and which yielded, among numerous legends, the 
story of the theft of the Palladium of Troy by Ulysses and Diomede 
By carrying off the image of Pallas Athene, on which the safety of 
Troy was supposed to depend, the heroes had, ın the view of their 
community, struck a fatal blow at the beleaguered town Their deed 
was celebrated in pictures representing with an imaginative variety of 
details befitting a report on topical news how the theft was carried out 
To the contemporary Greek mind the possession of the enemy’s most 
treasured image of the goddess was almost identical with victory, for 
the image was regarded as enshrining the deity’s spirit He who 
possessed the figure was supposed to have obtained control over her 
soul-power and over those who depended upon her Similar beliefs can 
be observed at present among aborigines ın certain parts of Africa and 
elsewhere Those people will be reluctant to enter a room decorated 
with portraits, since to them the image 1s possessed of a will, and maybe 
of powers hostile to a stranger , and they may seek the possession of 
an image not for its own sake but for the purpose of gaining dominance 
over the image-soul, and through ıt over a people, a land or a force’of 
nature under its authority 

The European armies which ın later centuries made masterpieces of 
art and other valuable specimens in conquered territories part of their 
war booty cannot claim excuse for their acts of violence by a faith m 
magic Their behaviour, 1f measured by existing standards, was 
straightforward plunder. So the soldiers of Francis I brought to France 
from the campaign in Milan outstanding works of art, among them 
paintings by Leonardo da Vıncı The sack of Prague by Gustavus 
Adolphus in 1631 resulted in loads of pictures bemg carried away to 
Sweden Agents of the Spanish Habsburgs ransacked the Italian 
territories under Spanish rule for objects of art which were to flatter 
but never to satiate the mania Philip IV had for collecting A few 
generations later Spain herself was one of the many lands at the mercy 
of the French invader and deprived of many of her precious possessions 
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This list could be continued with the probable result that hardly any 
European community would emerge completely free of blame for 
having shared in this exchange of collections based on abuse of authority 
and methods of brutal physical violence 

Some famous works of art, and even entire collections, had in some 
cases to endure the hazards of several enforced migrations The collec- 
tion of the Princes of Gonzaga at Mantua, a record of devotion to art 
and culture, carefully assembled ın the course of years, was suddenly 
dismembered when in 1630 the Emperor’s troops entered the city and 
put an end to the independence and subtle culture of the httle state 
The property of the Gonzaga was distributed among the Habsburgs 
and their lieutenants, and a considerable portion of the collection was 
dispatched to the imperial residence at Prague There ıt was its 
destiny to rest for a short period only and was then carried away by the 
Swedes 

When 1m the course of the Thirty Years War Tilly occupied Hedel- 
berg in 1622, he presented on behalf of Maximilian of Bavaria the 
manuscripts of the library of the vanquished seat of learning to the 
Pope In 1797 they shared the fate of a great collection of manuscripts 
of the Vatican library which was removed to Paris After Bonaparte’s 
downfall the Heidelberg manuscripts were restored to their university 

The Narraziont e Documents sulla Storia del Regno dı Napoh by 
E Palermo, of 1642, make sad reading We hear how one morning in 
1642 the Prior of the Dommican monastery of Naples was arrested by 
soldiets of the Spanish Viceroy, the Duke of Medina, and under the 
guard of fifty armed men was marched to the city gates The Viceroy’s 
passion to possess the paintings of the Dominican monastery, above all 
Raphael’s picture of St Tobias, made him resort to violence where he 
was supposed to act as the representative of law and justice The 
Prior had dared to mform the Vatican of shadowy transactions in 
connection with paintings of the monastery carried on between the 
abbot, Pater Ridolfi, and the Spanish authorities at Naples The answer 
given by the Spanish authorities was the removal of the law-abiding 
Prior from his monastery and of twelve cars filled with paintings, 
sculpture, goldsmith work, tapestries, etc , from Naples to Spain 

A displacement of collections on a’scale unprecedented since the days 
of the Roman conquest of Greece occurred ın the course of the Napole- 
onic wars In the extent of the affected territories the transfers of that 
period are comparable only with those of the present As a collector, 
too, Napoleon wished to be second to none The Musée Napoleon ın the . 
Louvre, which had grown out of a nucleus started by Francis I and 
developed by Lous XIV and his ambitious mmuster Colbert, was to be 
the greatest and finest collection in the world In all lands occupied by 
the Grande Armée agents of the soldier-emperor were engaged in 
acquiring works of art and other valuable specimens They would be 
buyers if the willingness of an owner to part with his possessions and 
the financial capacities of the war-time Treasury allowed such peaceful 
methods , more often they would appropriate objects by virtue of the 
conqueror’s superior power When the French troops invaded Italy 
in the years 1797-8 a levy of works of art from churches, monasteries 
and public galleries was among the conqueror’s means of raising 
contributions Members of the Italian nobility who had opposed both 
the arms and the advances made to them by Bonaparte had to bear 
heavy burdens of taxation, in form of money, or ın the form of objects 
which for generations and centuries had distinguished their ancestral 
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homes The Colonna, Borghese, Barberi, Chigi, and many other 
famous dynasties of art-lovers had to dispose of their pictures at public 
sales where commussaries of the French army and agents from different 
lands sought and found their booty Similar procedure was adopted 
wherever the Bonaparte flag was hoisted 

An excellent record of the transfers of objects of art in those days, by 
violent as well as by peaceful means, 1s contamed ın J. Buchanan’s 
Memoirs of Pawnting published ın London ın 1811. He was an art 
dealer ın London and a man of cultured mind He-had agents, often 
artists themselves, dealing on his behalf in Italy and m.Spain, and the 
correspondence offers most interesting first-hand mformation. His 
agent in the Peninsular War wrote, on November 13th, 1808, from 
Portugal, where he was staying before entermg Spain “‘ The confusion 
is beyond description , nothing but-talk of French and Spanish armies 
and fleets arriving I was given high ideas of what 1s to be done in 
„Spain, and that many fine things are in the possession of the old 
families and are very little regarded ” In September he wrote from 
Madrid “The Spanish Government has given orders for the disposal 
of the pictures of the Prince of the Peace and of many others whom 1t 
considers traitors to the country , delays however occurred, due to the 
fact that the French army again made its appearance in Madrid before 
the sale had been put mto execution =: General Murat, commander 
of Madrid, has taken care to secure for his own cabinet most of the 
finest pictures. in particular the famous picture of the ‘ Education 
of the Cupid’ by Correggio ” 

Napoleon’s generals showed a good deal of connoisseurship by 
interesting themselves m paintings of the Spanish school, at that time 
little known outside the Penmsula Marshal Soult, Governor of 
Andalusia, appreciated Murillo and Zurbaran When the clergy of the 
cathedral of Seville tried to save their best mage of the Madonna— 
Murilo’s “ Madonna del Riposo’’—by concealing it, the Governor 
protested that the chief altar of the cathedral was not to be left without 
the usual decoration No sooner was the picture returned to its place 
when his men arrived and carried it away On another occasion the 
Marshal ordered a paimting, another Murillo Madonna, to be cut to 
pieces in order to facilitate 1ts removal The unusual treatment lent 
to the picture a name under which it 1s still known. ‘‘ La Vierge 
Coupée ” The fragments were among the Marshal’s artistic spoils 
which at a later date were shipped to England and sold for large sums, 
and skilful craftsmanship restored the fine painting to completeness 

Napoleon’s main agent ın Spain, in matters of art as well as of 
politics, was his brother Joseph, who bore the title of King of Spain. 
When in the spring of 1813 the French army was encountered by 
Wellngton’s troops in eastern Spain at Vittoria near Pamplona, a 
considerable amount of booty fell into the hands of the victorious 
British One of the Duke’s biographers wrote about this action: 
“1,900 prisoners, 150 pieces of cannon and much of the plunder of 
Spain fell into the hands of the victors’ The word “ plunder ” covered 
a miscellany of things, among them Correggio’s ‘‘ Christ in the Garden,” 
which Joseph Bonaparte had packed into the carnage in which he was 
riding himself and which he deserted to escape capture by the British. 
A large collection of exquisite works of art was ın the cortège of the 
retreating Rey Intrudor, as we learn from a letter of February gth, 1814, 
to Wellington fiom his brother ın London, who confirmed the arrival of 
packages sent home from the Spanish battlefield “ My dear Arthur 
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I have caused the packages to be carefully examimed and we 
found the Imperial tb‘contain a most valuable collection of pictures 
Many have been much damaged, some of the Tizians and some of the 
Wouvermanns . I send you a catalogue of 165 of the most valuable 
paintings . West [President of the Academy] said the Correggio 
and the Julio Romano ought to be framed ın diamonds and that it 
was worth while fighting a battle for them ” It 1s noteworthy that the 
Duke offered the pictures he had captured at Vittoria to be returned 
to the King of Spain and that he was asked by the Spanish sovereign 
to keep them in memory of the aid given to Spain by Britain 

At the Congress at Vienna the problem of the art treasures dispersed 
during the Napoleonic wars was on the agenda Crown Prince Ludwig 
of Bavaria proposed that a European Museum be founded, an assem- 
blage of all artistic spoils abducted by Napoleon from the countries 
which hig armies had mvaded and now to be turned to the common 
benefit of the European nations This scheme never materialised, and 
the Congress decided that the plundered specimens should be restored 
to their homes The decision was practicable to some degree only since 
objects appropriated by mdividual officers and officials of the Bona- 
partist régime, and thrown on the market ın consequence of the 
unsettled conditions effected by invasion, were not seizable For years 
art sales in London were to deal with objects sent for auction by French 
families whose men had once earned glory and riches under Napoleon 

After the world war 1914-18 the principle of repatriation was adopted 
in dealings with art treasures The case of Poland may serve as an 
illustration that the facts on which repatriation was based could reach 
far into the past. There were several consignments of specimens which 
arrived in Warsaw from Russia, objects carried away by the Empress 
Catherine and her successors 

Turning to similar problems which may soon await solution, we shall 
have to consider possible principles which our own generation might 
adopt In many cases the return of an object to its place of abode in 
1939 will be beyond argument The altar of the Church of Our Lady 
in Cracow, which 1s one of the masterpieces of the medieval sculptor 
Veit Stoss, and which was taken away by Germany, ought to be re- 
turned It was specially designed for that altar and has for many 
centuries been associated with the people of Cracow Whether the artist 
was of German stock, as the Nazis suggested, would seem to be of 
secondary importance In other cases the sttuation may be less simple. 
In periods of an autocratic rule an art collection could be regarded as 
personal property of the sovereign, by whatever means ıt might have 
been acquired by himself or by his ancestors, and ıt might still appear 
proper to return to him his lost property Though the Continental 
museums are a small extenston of private princely collections their 
aims are different The Public Museum ıs a creation of the Era of 
Enlightenment and of the rising interest ın general education Itisa 
comparatively recent feature of our culture, and one which 1s but in 
the meipient stages of its evolution. The rehabilitation of Continental 
museums after this war may offer a unique opportunity for awakening 
the institution of the museum to a fulfilment of its potentialities as a 
means of general education, of progressive education and of inter- 
national co-operation, for which the visual method of imparting 
information unhampered by difference of language seems predestined. 

It 1s beyond the scope of this article to elaborate a programme for 
the rehabilitation of Continental museums, but here are two suggestions. 
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x That two main types of museums should be taken into considera- 
tion, apart from spectalised collections: (a) the regional museum, be 
it of Latvia, or Thuringia, or Croatia, or of smaller areas, which by its 
specimens would represent a regional survey and record, both of facts 
of nature and of human achievement, and (6) the general museum, 
illustrating the capacities of nature and of man ın general, without 
regard to national boundaries, but in some accordance with the existing 
state of knowledge 2 That an mternational body of trustees and 
experts should be in charge of the rehabilitation, and that ıt should 
attempt a redistribution of specimens among European museums in 
accordance with the relation between a specimen and the place of 1ts 
presentation, and with its educative and moral values to the people of 
the locality, or to men of present times ın general, rather than with the 
fact of a specimen having been listed on the catalogye of a museum in 
1939, which might have been the result of a violent action of a distant 
past That international body would, ın collaboration with local per- 
sonages, plan the distribution both of regional and central museums , 
it would be in charge of storage depots for duplicate specimens, to be 
eventually sold, bartered or loaned to museums, ıt would decide 
whether unique objects should be restored to their regional museum 
or for some indefinite period to be kept im a place of greater safety. 
Expert international trusteeship has one considerable success in con- 
nection with objects of art to 1ts credit already, even 1f that competent 
and unselfish action on behalf of Spanish art treasures during the civil 
war which was undertaken under the egis of the League of Nations 
may have fallen into oblivion ın the course of the eventful years since 
1939 It was nevertheless an unprecedented event’ an international 
body of experts took responsibility for the removal of valuable speci- 
mens from a country at war, the collection was made accessible to 
visitors on neutral soul, and was safely returned to Spain at the outbreak 
of the world war which left the Peninsula beyond the danger zone 
ALMA S. WITTLIN. 
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WOW, L-w-6-w, 1s the right spelling of the name of that ancient 

| city Itis pronounced Lvoov , the Latın name is Leopolis, the 

German Lemberg ; and ıt means the City of Lions. The name of 

the provmce m which Lwów hes is also complicated. Once ıt was called 

Red Ruthenia, “ red,” not on account of the views of sts mhabitants, 

but because of the colour of the soil and the general appearance of the 

houses When it became part of Austria after the partitions of Poland, 

the province was re-named Galicia, from the small town of Halicz, 

The historic name of all the southern part of Poland—with Lwów as 
its dommant city—is Malopolska (“ Little Poland ”). 

Situated m a basm ‘surrounded by hulls, Lwów is picturesque and 
architecturally beautiful It has more parks and gardens than any 
other Polish town. It 1s the seat of three Archbishops—Roman Catholic, 
Greek-Catholic and Armenian-Cathohc—and ıt also has many syna- 
gogues, a few Greek-Orthodox churches and even mosques The 
University was founded ın 1634; the Lwów Polytechnic is the oldest 
Polish Technical Institute The second greatest Polish hbrary— 
“ Ossolineum ”’—with over a million volumes, 1s m Lwów, which has 
numbered among 1ts citizens the “ Polish Molière,” Aleksander Fredro, 
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the pamter Artur Grottger, the poet Kornel Ujejski, the emment 
historians Karol Szajnocha and Szymon Askenazy, the discoverer of the 
typhus vaccme Professor Weigl, and the contemporary poet Joseph 
Wittlmn, whose “ Salt of the Earth ” recerved the award of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters The works of the first Polish poet Jan 
Kochanowski were origmally published in Lwów The city’s scholars 
are the most prominent m the history of Polish law The municipal 
theatre was regarded as one of the best m the country Lvovians 
distinguish themselves by their sense of humour, good temper, versa- 
tihty and—last but not least—their bravery 

When the city was founded ın 1240 by Danilo, the Duke of Kiev, 
Red Ruthenia was under the nominal rule of the Kiev rulmg house, 
but ıt was really under the overlordship of the Tartars. Danilo wanted 
Lwów to be a bastion against the Golden Horde. Geographically the 
choice was a lucky one, for it 1s less accessible from the east, where ıt 
is guarded by hills. Red Ruthenia, before coming under the Kiev rule 
in the tenth century, was an integral part of the early Polish state 
It came back to Poland—and stayed for good withm the framework of 
the Polish Commonwealth—im 1340 In 1940 Lwów was to celebrate 
the 6ooth anniversary of 1ts reunion with Poland, but for the first time 
in its long history (not countmg the short-hved Russian mvasion at 
the beginning of the first World War) ıt found itself mcorporated mto 
Russia, or mto the Soviet Ukramian Republic, which is the same 

Six hundred years! Wars, mvasions, fires, sieges, tolerance, trade 
and prosperity were the main features of these turbulent centuries 
When Lwów returned to Poland, King Casimir the Great and his 
Jagellon successors rebuilt ıt into a formidable fortress Favourable 
security conditions led to the growth of the city, which m 1380 received, 
the “ right of emporium ” (free trade) It was given a virtual monopoly 
of the trade with the east , every merchant travelling through the area 
was obliged to stop there and offer his goods for sale The population in 
those days meluded Armenians, Greeks, Tartars, Jews, Germans anda , 
small number of Ruthenians The policy of the Polish court towards 
these races was that of the utmost hberalism, and this spirit of religious 
tolerance and political freedom bore good dividends The burghers 
became wealthy; their city at the end of the fourteenth century 
possessed the then rare social mstitutions of hospitals, public baths, 
sewerage, paved streets, waterworks, fire brigade, and even a clock on 
the town hall tower The authorities supervised wages and encouraged 
marnage by a special tax on bachelors 

Throughout the Middle Ages and even later Lwów always played the 
réle of an outpost which stopped mvasions of Poland from the east. 
Several tumes Tartar, Turk, or Cossack mvasion storms were broken at 
the walls of the city When Bohdan Khmelnitsky, the Cossack leader 
who recognised the overlordship of the Tsar of Moscow, laid siege to 
Lwów and demanded its capitulation, Samuel Kuszewicz, a Ruthenian 
himself but a Lvovian above all, replied in the‘name of the burghers 
“ We will never swear allegiance to the Tsar of Moscow, we will never 
surrender, we keep faith with the King of Poland > In fifty 
years of the seventeenth century ıt withstood five sieges and defied five 
mvasions Prosperity and wealth disappeared, but the rôle of the out- 
post was played farthfully, Leopolis semper fidelis, Ornamentum Ret 
Publace—Lwé6w 1s proud of these names and has deserved them well 
At the end of the eighteenth century, when Poland was partitioned, 
Lwów came under the rule of Austria’ 
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What about the population ? According to the Austrian census in 
I9I0, out of the total of 206,574 mhabitants, 101,267 were Roman 
Catholics, 56,751 Jews, and 56,751 Greek Catholics, while a small 
portion of the population belonged to other churches. In 1931 the 
official census revealed a population of 312,000 Poles 198,200 (63:5 
per cent), Jews 75,300 (24 I per cent), Ukramians 35,100 (11-3 per 
cent ), Germans 2,500 (0-8 per cent), Russians 500 (0-2 per cent). 
There was a sprinkling of other races and nationalities, such as Armen- 
1ans and Tartars, amounting to o I per cent of the population 

In the Poland which emerged after the first World War, Lwów was 
the third greatest city, only Warsaw and Lódź exceedmg ıt m popula- 
tion. As a centre of Polish culture, crvihsation and science ıt competed 
both with Warsaw and the ancient Cracow A large number of leading 
personalities ın resurrected Poland were born and educated there In 
an attempt to revive its historic réle as a city of trade with the east, 
the Government made it the seat of annual Eastern Fairs During the 
September campaign m 1939 the Germans advanced as far as Lwów, 
but suffered at its outskirts one of their few defeats of the campaign 
When shortly afterwards the Russians occupied the city, they incor- 
porated ıt mto the Soviet Union via the Soviet Ukrame A large num- 
ber of Poles and Jews—but also Ukramians—were deported to the 
east. In 1941, shortly after the German attack on Russia, 1t was occu- 
pied by Hitler’s armies and during the German occupation. the entire 
Jewish population of the city was extermmated in the most brutal and 
sadistic fashion in which the Nazis excel Recaptured by the Russians 
during therr victorious offensives m 1944, it has been one of the biggest 
causes of the Russo-Polish friction The Soviet Union’s view was and 
1s that since zt 1s the capital of the province m which Ukramians havea 
relative majority ıt must belong to the Soviet Ukrame , the Poles, on 
the contrary, maintain that it always has been a genumely Polish city 

On July 24th, 1944, a report was recerved ın London from the Polish 
Underground Movement in Lwów stating: “ The Germans have been 
driven out of three-quarters of the city Detachments of the Polish 
Home Army m Lwów are co-operating fully with the Soviet Army 
against the German mvader Women and boys are taking part in the 
street fighting The Russians express their admiration for the heroic’ 
fight of the Polish population of Lwów ” The Crimean Conference of 
the “ Big Three ” decided that it should belong to the Soviet Union, 
but ıt has never been a part of the European east An outpost of the 
west—yes , a bridge between the west and the east—yes Lwów has 
always been a western city, though situated on the eastern fringes of 
Central Europe The history and character of the city should not be 
overlooked when Europe is being reshaped and its map redrawn 

S. WOLF 


THE FILM AID TO TEACHING. 


HE raising of the school age 1s to be postponed; we are told, 
because there will be an acute shortage of teachers in the 
immediate post-war years Every efficient aid to teaching 
should therefore be sought One of these aids 1s broadcasting, and 
thousands of British schools now take advantage of the BBC’s 
expert services, which will no doubt soon be extended. But ıt cannot 
be said that the same progress has been made in utilising the moving 
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film Can it be that its potentialities are not yet fully recognised ? The 
burden of large classes will, ıt 1s to be feared, bear heavily upon teachers 
for some time tocome Intelligent use of mstructional films can lighten 
this particular load. But teachers must get to understand the moving- 
film medium and cultivate the special technique required for 1ts effective 
use. Some of the older teachers may be inclined to think that this 1s too 
much hke “ going back to school ” themselves Yet those who have, 
already responded are among the teaching film’s most enthusiastic 
supporters The younger teachers, perhaps more receptive to new ideas, 
have found ıt difficult sce 1940 to develop their interest, either 
because they have been in the Services or on special war work or 
because of the shortage of suitable films and equipment. These diffi- 
culties should be removed before long The tramıng of every new 
teacher should therefore clude study of and practice in the use and ’ 
technique of the moving film In the initial post-war period the central 
authorities will be wise 1f they give intensive training to a number of 
teachers, specially picked to form a panel of touring imstructors and 
demonstrators : 
The classroom cinema can fulfil four main purposes . 


xr It can provide vital information ın support of a lesson, so 
making a deeper impression on the pupil’s mind 

2 It can vividly demonstrate ‘‘ how it 1s done,” so improving the 
pupil’s technical skill 

3 It can promote a healthy, vigorous social outlook, so making 
the pupil a more useful member of the civic body 

4 It can help to form and develop in the pupil a sane, balanced, 
critical attitude, so traming him to be a sound judge and a 
resolute seeker after truth. 


By providing information in support of a current history lesson, for 
example, the film can play an important part in fostering tolerance, 
understanding and good fellowship in the post-war world, when the 
peoples will, we have a right to hope, be eager to exchange visual 
evidences of a reformed and enlightened national spirit As a form of 
national expression the moving film 1s bound to commend itself to 
cultural bodies ın every country Peace in the world may for a time 
have to be maintained by force or the threat of force, but the task will 
become easier—as 1t becomes less necessary—with the generation of 
international trust and goodwill. A beginning can be made in the 
schools. 

The romance of faraway makes a strong appeal to most people It 
makes a very special appeal, as a rule, to children, particularly boys, 
between the ages of ten and fifteen But often there is romance within 
a stone’s throw of our own doorstep The desire for local study, with 
all the excitement of personal exploration, can be strmulated—in no 
way better—by cinematograph films British producers have displayed 
a marked genius for the short film ; and this augurs well for the future 
of the instructional film, which ought always to be short Our school 
authorities should not be slow to turn this special talent to good use. 
They will do well at the start, however, to discriminate between the 
two main types of cultural film, either of which may faithfully depict 
local or foreign life. the school teaching film on the one hand, the 
cinema documentary film on the other—the first serving as an aid to 
the teaching of a spécific lesson, the second providing a background 
study 
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Is 1t surprising that the modern moving film should have commanded 
such attention from the powers-that-be ın so many great countries— 
America, Canada and Russia foremost among them? Think of the 
film’s mobile pictorial umagery, 1ts enormous range, its grasp of detail, 
its power to focus attention, its skill in interpretation In other words, 
1t “ can reveal the processes of hfe and machmery with vivid accuracy. 
It can .. concentrate interest It can reproduce history in terms 
which can be understood by the child It can visit foreign lands, and 
explore remote places It can explain mechanical, mathematical and 
industrial processes It can summarise vocations for the adolescent 
choice,” * ` 

We have become acutely map-conscious'i recent years For a 
readier understanding of many sciences and processes ıt will be well 1f 
the junior and senior classes at our schools become diagram-conscious. 
How better than by using the film aid? “ The moving diagram greatly 
extends the scope of diagram work and has application in almost all 
branches of teaching,” declared the Bntish Film Institute’s recent 
memorandum on The Position of Optical Ards in Post-War Education 
If our teachers will fully explore the possibilities of both classroom and 
cinema documentary films—and if the movement receives adequate 
backing from central and local education authorities—the teaching of 
such varied subjects as history, geography, drama, mathematics, 
science, botany, biology, economics, music, arts and crafts, hygiene 
and physical traming will be less arduous (especially when classes are 
large), quicker and more effectrve While most experts think it advis- 
able, 1f not essential, that teachers should themselves be adept at 
operating the moving-film apparatus, so that they may be mformed 
about the power and limitations of the medium, I am inclined to hold 
the view that in the future every school with up-to-date equipment will 
have its own full-time, skilled projectiomst Desirable as ıt 1s that the 
teacher should understand the medium, he will concentrate more easily 
on his own prime function of teaching if his attention is not distracted 
by mechanical responsibilities 

The documentary film normally exhibited in public cmemas and 
news theatres aims as a rule at entertaining while ıt informs, but ıt can 
also aid the teacher ın his schoolroom task 1f he makes proper use of his 
opportunities It will generally fall to the local education authority to 
arrange for special cinema shows for children When this 1s done the 
teacher should receive in advance particulars of the documentaries to 
be shown, along with notes about them So forearmed, he should miss 
few of the finer points of the production, and he should be well fitted to 
test his pupils on their reactions First, judicious questioning, then 
free-for-all discussion, should always follow the showing of instructional 
films, whether they are shown ın school or on a special visit to the 
public cinema 

Neither the absence of a suitable local cinema nor lack of equipment 
need altogether deprive modern pupils of visual education Much 
depends upon the enterprise of local authorities, The Essex Education 
Committee have shown how these handicaps can be overcome 
They have, by means of mobile projectors, been showing selected 
educational films ın rural schools which either are too small to justify 
the installation of their own equipment or have no electric power The 
teachers at these schools are advised ın advance about the films to be. 
exhibited over the period—which may extend for several weeks—and 

* Film By Roger Manvell. 
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are provided with expert teaching notes At present the choice of films 
must be limited, but ın the future, when it 1s hoped scores of suitable 
new instructional films will be available, the teachers themselves, 1f 
they are responsive to the new movement, will be able to select the 
particular films they want to match their curriculum I hope it will be 
possible before long to hire them at small cost from regional film 
libraries Many of the bigger schools, of course, will in tıme be able to 
purchase prints of films and so build up their own film lbraries 

Of all the great countries Britain has been the most backward, in 
spite of progress made in the late thirties, in developmg the use of 
educational films Many local authorities were unresponsive some 
almost Obstructionist But the educational campaigns and ‘conferences 
organised by the British Film Institute have paved the way, and in the 
next two or three years we ought to witness a rapid advance As manu- 
facturing conditions return to normal the present shortage of suitable 
films should give way to plenty In the past we have been caught ın a 
vicious circle producers unable to offer films at a low cost because 
demand was lacking, and prospective users unable to buy or even hire 
films because the cost was too high Can we make the potential demand 
effective ? 

Campaigns and conferences alike have emphasised the need for a 
network of regional film hbranes. To begin with, one library could 
serve several adjoining educational areas. The libraries should be 
supervised by experts on behalf of the local education authorities par- 
ticipatingin the scheme The Ministry of Education might make grants 
to aid approved schemes. The scope of the existing Central Film 
Library would have to be widened to serve the regional libraries with a 
regular flow of suitable films To encourage the production of films that 
conform to local requirements there should be a great expansion in the 
numbers of local film groups, to which every teacher interested ın visual 
education would be expected to belong These groups could perform a 
valuable service to the community by studymmg and advising upon local 
requirements, so that producers would receive guidance from every part 
of the country and the,Central Library would soon be able to provide 
every regional library with the kinds of film which teachers ın the area 
found most helpful The establishment of a national system of regional 
hbraries would be welcomed by producers of instructional and docu- 
mentary films No longer would they have to bear the “ nsk ” attached 
to producing films for hire They would produce for sale in a reasonably 
assured market Apparatus, too, could be adapted to meet the special 
needs of schools Without requiring to produce standard equipment, 
the companies could readily furnish their own models with the special 
features which the majority of teachers found most serviceable 

The main task—and opportunity—confronting the Film Institute in 
the immediate post-war years will be to co-ordinate these enterprises 
The confidence placed in the central body by both producers and users 
will be the measure of its success With goodwill all that will be 
required will be genuine enterprise on the part of the Mimster in em- 
ploying the powers now entrusted to him by the new Education Act 
The present examination system, which has so often been used by local 
education authorities as an excuse for resisting the mtroduction or 
extension of film teaching, will have to be revised, and curricula will 
have to be modified, to give full scope to the new methods In a very 
short time every training college ought to include teaching by means of 
the moving film, both silent and sound, ın 1ts course of studies 
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Live local authorities will not wait for the Mımıster to give the lead. 
There 1s much they can do—in planning training courses for their 
teachers, ın arranging experimental film shows for pupils, in forming 
or linking up with local film groups, m mstituting regional film libraries, 
in co-operating with the British Film Institute, m promoting discussion 
at conferences, and 1f necessary ın prodding the Minister into action. 
Worried by the acute shortage of teachers and the nightmare of huge, 
unwieldy classes, let them reflect that full and proper use of the moving 
film will ease the situation, and having reflected, let them act. 

RANALD M FINDLAY. 


A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK. 


BOUT the year 1750, a certam Mr. Thomas Gardner made a 
A aeorev at Southwold He was manager of the saltmgs at 
that sea-coast place, and, in a blacksmith’s shop, found the dies 
of the first medal ever bestowed on both officers and men of a victorious 
army, that for Dunbar. The blacksmith had not realised their mterest, 
and Mr Gardner was cnly able to rescue mtact that for the obverse, 
which bore the effigy of Oliver Cromwell From this, some specimens 
were struck, and ıt was agreed, as indeed ıt had been a century before, ' 
that even the mcomparable Thomas Simon had never made a better 
likeness 
Why the dies should have been found m that particular place would 
have seemed a mystery until ıt was recalled that saltmgs were once 
worked some distance up the coast, near Yarmouth, by a certain Mrs 
Bendysh, who had died a little over twenty years before “That 
explains much,” the local wiseacres would have remarked, for this same 
person was one of the most extraordinary the neighbourhood had 
known Recorded gossip, and surviving specimens struck from the die, 
are the most tangible relics now extant of Bridget Bendysh , moreover, 
they are not unconnected, since she was the granddaughter of Oliver 
Cromwell and—if the talk ıs to be belteved—his living image. 
Cromwell ran to daughters He loved them all, and they did him 
credit, more so than his sons, who were not outstanding Bridget 
Bendysh was the daughter of the eldest, whose looks, as caught by 
Lely, reflect her father She married his favourite officer, the redoubt- 
able Ireton, and the lady of the saltmgs was the fourth of their children. 
She had remarkable blood, and a character to implement it. Moreover 
she was the daughter of the only Cromwell girl upon whom no suspicion 
of backsliding could ever fall, for when Ireton died his widow married, 
Fleetwood, and did not long survive the Restoration. Elzabeth, 
Crorhwell’s favourite, predeceased him, to his sharp gnef, Mary and 
Frances married aristocratic squires easily reconciled to the returning 
monarchy. Ireton’s daughter was of sterner stuff Of the many stories 
told of her, none is better witnessed than that which relates her recovery 
from a fever She lay stricken, as some thought mortally Her aunt, 
Lady Fauconberg, was with others m her sick-room, and talk turned 
upon the Protector It was not flattering. Bridget lay, as all thought 
insensible, till she could bear no more Suddenly, to general con- 
sternation, she raised herself up and turned upon her too complaisant 
aunt. “If,” she said m her wrath, “if I did not belheve my grand- 
mother to have,been one of the most virtuous women m the world, I 
should consider your ladyship a bastard. I wonder how it could be 
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possible that the daughter of the greatest and best man that ever lived 
could be so degenerate as not only to sit with patience to hear his 
memory so ill-treated, but to seem to assent to it.” Thereafter, she 
began to recover. , 

The material upon which an idea of Mrs. Bendysh may be formed was 
collected by a clergyman, Mark Noble, who wrote copiously about the 
Cromwells in the eighteenth century, when memory of the actors in the 
Great Rebellion was still not too remote. “If the reader wishes to 
know what figure Oliver would have made ın petticoats,” he says, “ I 
would recommend him to read this lady’s character.” 


II 


Bridget was born in the year of Dunbar, 1650, and from the first 
appears to have been a favourite of her grandfather He discovered 


that she could keep a secret, an art, she said, she learnt from him She | 


was fond of tellmg that when she was only six she once sat with him at 
a state council meeting, and on someone objecting to her presence the 
Protector said: “ there is no secret I would trust with any of you that 
I would not trust with her.” To prove it, he exhorted her mother and 
grandmother to try with promises, bribes, caresses or threats to see 
whether he were not right He never found his: confidence mistaken 
The attribute proved useful to her more than once later in her hfe. 

On the death of her mother, Bndget made her home with the Fleet- 
woods, moving in an atmosphere of active nonconformity with which 
she was familar till her death At nineteen she married a certain Mr 
Thomas Bendysh of Gray’s Inn and of South-town near Great Yar- 
mouth They had two sons and a daughter, who make no mark in 
history, and not much in the hfe of therr mother. i 

Bridget’s interests stretched far beyond domesticities. She never lost 
her lively sense of public affairs, and her well-known eccentricities made 
a good cloak for the activities of a secret agent Although her blood 
would always have made her suspect, her local reputation was so 
formidable that she never directly fell foul of the authorities. In that 
she may be accounted lucky, for she had some narrow shaves. She was 
quite fearless ‘‘ In particular,” says one who knew her, “ she delivered 
a relative from imprisonment for high treason, on account of the Rye 
House Plot, by a bold and well-conceived stratagem, though perfectly 
sensible that her own life must have paid the price of his escape had 
she been detected ” The same witness adds “‘ If she had been in the 
situation of Elizabeth, she would, without scruple, have cut off the 
heads of twenty Marys who, by surviving her, might have overturned 
the happy establishment she had formed, and would as gloriously have 
defended her kingdom against a Spanish armada, or any hostile force 
whatever, and have rather mwardly triumphed, than been intimidated 
at the most formidable preparations against her.” 

The Rye House Plot, hatched m 1683, had as its design the murder of 
the King and the Duke of York on their way back from Newmarket, 
thus, it was hoped, ensuring a Protestant Succession. It came to 
nothing ; nor did Monmouth’s Rebellion, for taking part in which two 
connections of Bridget’s, the young brothers Hewling, suffered the 
death penalty But she saw the Protestant cause trrumph at last She 
was in the secret of the Revolution of 1688, and played her modest 
part ın the triumph of William of Orange. It is recorded that “ she 
would go into shops m different parts of the town, under a pretext of 
cheapening silks and other goods, and in going out to her coach, would 
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take the opportunity to drop bundles of papers to prepare the mmds of 
the people for that happy event ’’ Happy it was, for her brother Henry 
married the daughter of the Speaker of the new House of Commons and ' 
became a Gentleman of the Horse to King Wilham, while later she 
herself had an interview with Queen Mary, to whom she was presented 
by Archbishop Tillotson Had not the Queen died soon after, she might 
well have had a pension 


III 


Bridget’s appearance was so singular that ıt never failed to hold the 
attention and respect of any stranger who entered the same room, 
“ though the company were ever so numerous, and though many of 
them might be more splendid.” Her “ highest dress ” was “a plam 
silk, but ıt was usually of the nchest sort, of what ıs called a quaker’s 
colour , and she wore besides a kind of black silk hood, or scarf,” not 
otherwise worn by ladies of her time ‘‘ Though hoops were m fashion 
long before her death, nothmg could have duced her to wear one,” 
Such was her state m company Her daily habit was very different 
“ She was accustomed to turn her hands to the meanest offices and even 
drudgeries of life, among her workmen from the earhest morning to the 
dechne of day , msensible to all the calls and necessities of nature, and 
m a habit and appearance beneath the meanest of thèm, and neither 
suitmg her character nor sex, and then immediately, after having 
eaten and drunk almost to excess of whatever 1s before her, without 
choice or distinction, to throw herself down upon the next couch or bed 
that offers, m the profoundest sleep , to rise from it with new hfe and 
vigour, to dress herself in all the rıches and grandeur of appearance 
that her present circumstances or the remains of better times allow 
her ; and about the close of evening, to ride ın her chaise, or on her pad, 
to a neighbouring port, and there shine in conversation, and receive the 
place and precedence in all company, as a lady who expected at this 
time to have been one of the first persons in Europe ” 

Another witness, whom she impressed when still a child, goes still 
farther “‘ I have often seen her in the morning,” he records, “ stumping 
about with an old straw hat on her head, her hair about her ears, with- 
out stays, and when ıt was cold an old blanket about her shoulders and 
a staff in her hands—in a word, exactly accoutred to mount the stage 
as a witch ın Macbeth Vet 1f at such a time she were accosted by any 
person of rank or breeding, the dignity of her manner and politeness of 
style, which nothing could efface, would instantly break through ” 

Perhaps her greatest likeness to the Protector was the way ın which 
she would settle her most pressmg problems “If she questions the 
lawfulness or expediency of any great, hazardous and doubtful under- 
taking, she pursues the method which she says her grandfather always 
employed with success , that is, she shuts herself up ın her closet, till 
by fasting and praymg the vapours are raised, and the animal spirits 
wrought up to an unusual ferment by an over-intenseness and strain of 
thmkmg ; and whatever portion of scripture comes into her head at 
such a season, thenceforward no entreaties nor persuasi6n, no force of 
reason, nor plamest evidence of the same scriptures alleged agamst it , 
no conviction of the impropriety, mjustice, impiety, or almost 1mpossi- 
bility of the thmg can turn her from ıt ” 

The reverse side of the medal must also be related, and mdeed follows 
from the rest: “ Of great and most fervent devotion towards God, and 
love to her fellow creatures, yet there 1s scarcely an mstance of impiety 
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or cruelty of which she is not capable Fawnmg, suspicious, mistrustful, 
and jealous without end of all her servants and even of her friends, at 
the same time that she is ready to do them all the service m her power, 
affecting all mankind equally, and not according to the services they 
are able to do her, but accordimg to the services their necessities and 
miseries demand from her, to the relieving of which neither the wicked- 
ness of their characters, nor the injuries they may have done herself m 
particular are the least exception, but rather a peculiar recommenda- 
tion ” 

“Mrs Bendysh,’’ says the same witness, “‘ was sure of the common 
people , she was, as she deserved to be, very dear to them , when she 
had money, she gave it freely to such as wanted , and when she had 
none, which was pretty often, they were sure of receiving civility and 
commiseration She was not barely charitable, she practised an exalted 
humanity If, in the meanest sick-room, she found the sufferer msuffici- 
ently or poorly attended, she turned attendant herself, and would sit 
hours m the poorest chamber to administer support or consolation to 
the afflicted ” 

One of her employments was the grazing of cattle “ Her gomg to 
fairs to buy them, m the only equipage she had, a one-horse chaise, 
afforded exercise at once for her courage and enthusiasm , travellmg in 
the night was the same as ın the day, and ın the worst roads and 
weather as ın the best ; nor could she encounter any dangers in which 
.1t would be too little to say she was perfectly fearless , it comes nearer 
to her character to say, which she would not enjoy I have heard her 
say that when in the darkest night, on a wild open heath, with the 
roads of which she was not acquamted, she has had to encounter the 
most dreadful thunderstorms, she has been happy, has sung this or that 
psalm, and doubted not that angels surrounded her chaise and pro- 
tected her ” ; 

Whatever may have been the case with her own conveyance, 1t was 
sometimes different elsewhere ‘‘ Happenmg to travel m a London 
stage, ın company with two gentlemen who had swords on, she 
informed them of her descent from Oliver, and as usual was extolling 
him with all that rapture to which her idolising him to enthusiasm led 
her, when one of her fellow travellers descended so much below the man 
as to treat his memory with gross mdignation and abuse She answered 
it with all the spirit that was mherent im her, till the coach stopped and 
they got out, on which she instantly drew the other gentleman’s sword, 
called this a poltroon and a coward, and now challenged him to shew 
himself a man ” She had her apology in full 


IV 


Among Bridget’s closest friends was the great Isaac Watts, who 
munistered to a congregation m Mark Lane which had formerly included 
many eminent in the Puritan cause, Fleetwood and Disbrowe among 
them Watts’ own grandfather had been one of Blake’s captams, 
perishing m the prime of life in an explosion at sea His flock preferred 
him to his predecessor Chauncy, but must have sung his famous hymn, 
“ Come let us jom our cheerful song. ” with a marked consciousness 
that ıt did mdeed refer to a better world, at least until religious toleration 
at last became assured Bridget knew all about persecution, when 
preachers “ went in momentary danger of bemg dragged out by spies 
and mformers to heavy fines and severe imprisonments With these 
spies and informers she mamtamed a perpetual war This kind of bustle 
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was, in all respects, in the true taste of her spirit. Sometimes she 
circumvented and outwitted them, and sometimes she bullied them. 
The event generally was that she got the poor parson out of their 
clutches ” 

One disconcerting habit is recorded She had an utter disregard of 
time ‘‘ As the whole of Mrs. Bendysh’s personal economy was not of 
the common form, her hours of visitng went generally out of the 
common season She would frequently come and visit a house at nine 
or ten at night, and sometimes later if the doors were not shut up On 
such visits she generally stayed till about one ın the morning. Such late 
visits, in these sober times, were considered by her friends as highly 
inconvenient, yet nobody complained of them to her The respect she 
universally commanded gave her a license in this and many other 
irregularities. She would, on her visits, dnnk wme in great plenty, and, 
the wine used to put her tongue into very brisk motion ; but I do not 
remember,” adds the narrator, “that she was ever disgracefully 
exposed by ıt ” 

And so she drives away mto the darkness, careless of wind and rain, 
singing one of the psalms so beloved of her grandfather, conveying into 
the sober reign of George I something of the rough zest of a more heroic 
time. With her perished the last savour of Old Noll 

OLIVER WARNER. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE CHARTER. “ ONLY A First STEP.” 


ESPITE the door left dangerously open for the escape of an 
ill-disposed Great Power from its obligations—despite, that is, 
the voting procedure mcorporated ım i1t—the Charter of the 
United Nations deserves to be, and will be, widely welcomed as an 
earnest of a better world in the future. President Truman called ıt “a 
first step to a lastmg peace,” and emphasised the implication of his own 
description by addmg a warnmg “The important thing,” he said, “1s 
that all our thinking and all our actions should be based on the realisa- 
tion that ıt 1s m fact only a first step ” Those who (1f any such there be) 
sit back and fan themselves with the comfortable reflection that “ ce 
w est que le premeer pas qui coûte ’’ will ın this particular instance mistake 
the nature of their opportunity. Though ıt be true that the taking of a 
first step may ın some matters, in for instance the gesture of faith in 
such an ideal as disarmament, be decisive, ıt 1s certainly not by itself 
decisive ın an enterprise which will demand endurance and endless 
good will, if success 1s to be achieved 
There are, to be sure, certain predisposing conditions in this present 
instance that encourage the hope of success. In the first place, this new 
Charter 1s backed by the powerful mcentive of two world wars which, 
have shattered mankind and, will not let us forget the terrible penalty 
that will fall upon us if again we fail, in the words of the Charter, “ to 
practise tolerance and live together m peace with one another as good 
neighbours.” Secondly the Charter has been launched upon the world 
with commendable promptitude The war in Europe ended on May 
8th, the Charter was “ done at the City of San Francisco ” on June 
26th The mischievous delays have this tıme been avoided that by 
contrast were allowed to undermine confidence when the former League 
of Nations was launched a quarter of a century ago, and when the 
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delay amounted to seven months after the war ended m Europe. 
Indeed the process of formulating the new Charter was set afoot long 
before this second war in Europe came to an end The beginning was 
made at the Foreign Secretaries’ Conference held m Moscow in 1943, 
the main plan was laid at Dumbarton Oaks ın 1944, and certam details 
filled in at Yalta early m 1945; all of those conferences bemg held 
before the war itself came to an end Thirdly, the United States is a 
full party to it. The relevance of this particular fact needs no emphasis 
to those who remember the forebodings of a quarter of a century ago, 
when the United States refused to be a signatory to the very League 
her own President had so largely sponsored ; forebodings which proved 
in the event to be only too well founded > 

It 1s clearly unwarranted to expect an international organisation for 
the prevention of war to succeed, or even to begin to look like succeed- 
ing, 1f any Great Power, and m particular so great a Great Power as the 
United States, refrains from supporting it This time the United 
States not only does not stand outside, but is a main pillar of the 
structure itself True, the general confidence cannot be complete until 
every other Great Power—and as an almost automatic result every 
Power whatsoever—is embraced within the fold Twenty-five years 
ago it was Russia and Germany as well as the United States that 
remained outside, for those two States by a mischievous discrimination 
were not allowed to come inside Japan was than a pukka samb, being 
anally To-day it 1s agam Germany, this time together with Japan and 
Italy, that remain outside, although provision 1s made (as before) for 
such outsiders to be called im May the provision this tıme prove more 
practical than it proved the last tme, and may ıt operate quickly, that 
is, in time to prevent the thin end of the wedge of suspicion and 
distrust from thickening 

“ Our Charter,” declared Field-Marshal Smuts at the final session of 
the San Francisco Conference, ‘‘1s not a perfect document It is full 
of compromises over a very difficult and tangled plan for peace, but it 
is a very real and substantial advance on all previous plans for security 
against war It provides for a peace with teeth ” The notion of a 
peace with teeth, sounds a bit sharp, but the paradoxes of our human 
experience are endless, and 1t so often happens in that experience that 
we have to choose between alternative evils The San Francisco Con- 
ference bemg over, and the die cast for good or ill, nothing 1s now to be 
gained by harping on the defects of the plan There is now no possi- 
bility of a better plan When President Truman on July 2nd asked the 
Senate for ratification without delay he said “The choice is not 
between this charter and something else, but between this charter and 
no charter at all ” Even a defective plan will work if goodwill make it 
work Lord Carson said about the League of Nations a quarter of a 
century ago that ıts best hope was that “ ıt might make peace fashion- 
able” We now have a chance of making peace fashionable through 
this new instrument Something of that feeling was expressed by Mr 
Jan Masaryk when at the close of the conference he appealed to his 
fellow delegates to stop talking about the next world war Even the 
now decided procedure of voting in the Security Council may be shorn of 
its potential danger 1f international good will be sedulously cultivated 
After all there 1s something to be sard for the argument that unless in 
a given emergency the Great Powers be united, no diplomatic machmery 
on earth will prevent a war—excepting always the machimery of 
disarmament, which machinery there 1s now no chance of being 
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vouchsafed to us witiin a measurable future The world, 1t seems, is not 
yet ready for the firm, courageous stand agamst the manufacture of 
armaments such as would, obviously make war impossible, and there- 
fore we have to face the harder task of ensuring peace in the “ teeth ” 
of the armaments which are an abiding temptation to the fear-ridden 
nations - 

This harder task demands a maximum incentive of good will. Maybe 
the homeopathic prescription that has come from San Francisco—for 
such ıt essentially 1s—-will succeed, will be made to succeed, by faith 
We want to avoid war The prescription is that we retam a permanent 
organisation for war, to prevent way There ıs perhaps after all no 
reason why the paradox—this old paradox, se vis pacem para bellum— 
Should not serve our need, 1f the spit of man be determmed that ıt 
shall so serve The spirit of man can achieve anything, with, or with- 
out, or agaist, any machinery 

So the Charter is m bemg The fervent hopes expressed at the 
signing ceremony, mixed as they were with a frank recognition of 1ts 
defects—ours after allis not a perfect world—were all essentially based 
upon the spiritual motive rather than upon the mechanics of the 
instrument itself Lord Hahfax for instance observed “We cannot 
indeed, claim that our work is perfect or that we have created an 
unbreakable guarantee of peace, but we have, I am convinced, forged 
the mstrument whereby zf men are serious in wanting peace and are 
ready to make sacrifices for 1t, they may find the means to win it 
Let us be mmmdful alike of the world’s needs and of our own weakness 
and pray that under God’s guidance what we have done here in these 
last few weeks may be found worthy of the faith that gave ıt birth and 
of the human suffering that has been its price ” President Truman 
emphasised the importance of ideas as contrasted with that of 
machinery. “ Hitler,” he said, “1s finished, but the seeds spread by 
his disordered, mind have firm root m too many fanatical brams It 1s 
easier to remove tyrants and destroy concentration camps than ıt is to 
kill the ideas which gave them birth and strength Victory on the 
battlefield was essential, but 1t was not enough For a good peace, a 
lasting peace, the decent peoples of the earth must remain determmed 
to strike down the evil spirit which has hung over the world for the last 
decade ” 

He thereby pointed the way to a better future, for ıt is indeed the 
evil spirit that causes these wars What though he showed himself to 
be so timid in his pomting? The evil spirit aforesaid was neither 
confined to Hitler nor to the last decade, nor 1s ıt still confined to what 
the Russians call “ Hitlerite’’ brams This evil spirit that must be 
exorcised is the spirit of greed and selfishness and of their concomitant 
fear which is distributed with a gaunt and mocking impartiality among 
the nations of the earth. It is no doubt only human on the morrow of a 
hard-won victory to divide the earth into “ peace-loving ” nations on 
the one hand and fanatical “ tyrants ” on the other, the former being 
constituted by ourselves and our fellow-victors, the latter by. the 
defeated enemy But the distinction is not good enough If the good 
will so exaltedly postulated by the war-worn politicians at San Fran- 
cisco is to mean anything, it must begin by a humbler recognition of the 
fact that we have all smned, in greater or in smaller measure, together. 
After the last war, though we soon tired of “ hanging the Kaiser,” it 
took us seven years, that is, till the first real jomt conference between 
victors and vanquished’took place at Locarno, to let bygones be 
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bygones At that conference, by.a happy and tacit agreement among 
the delegates, the words “allies ” and “ enemies ” were never uttered 
by any lps Will it take so long ın the present stance for so elemen- 
tary a motive of good will and good sense to show itself? Let ıt not be 
forgotten that true repentance may come too late Locarno came too 
late, for the dragons” teeth had already sprouted Victory on the 
battlefield, as President Truman said, is indeed not enough Then 
why not supplement it without delay ? 

It 1s one of the remarkable facts of our time that though science be 
fast ın its advances, wisdom comes slowly It seems to take a whole 
generation, helped by the spur of a world war, to impress each single 
elementary truth upon us In the House of Commons on June r4th 
last Mr Churchill made this remarkable confession: ‘I was going to 
say that at the end of the war, when important victories have been won, 
alhes usually fall into discord, and I was also gomg to make the fairly 
unexceptionable remark that upon the whole a common hatred is not 
a sufficient bond, after fighting has stopped, for the action of great 
allies ” Any child, having been taught the rudiments of the Christian 
faith, and being endowed with the natural gift of commonsense, could 
have told Mr, Churchill in 1939 what it has apparently taken six years 
of an agonising war to impress upon our politicaladults A quarter ofa 
century ago it took the martyrdom of Nurse Cavell (again in the back- 
ground of a devastatmg world war) to teach her generation that ' 
patriotism was not enough To-day it takes the disillusion of Winston 
Churchill to suggest to his generation that “ hatred is not enough ” 
And President Truman at San Francisco adds that “ victory 1s not 
enough ” Nurse Cavell, Mr Churchill and Mr Truman alike have by 
circumstances been placed promimently in the public view Their 
words are heard, their judgments noted Is it then to take a world war, 
waged at intervals of a quarter of a century, to enunciate the most 
obvious, the most elementary truths, one by one, starting at the very 
bottom of man’s painful ascent to wisdom? And if so, how long, O 
Lord, how long, 1s the full process gomg to take ? Patience indeed is 
one of the hardest of the lessons we have to learn in the mystic process 
of our life on this earth 

But if we take a long enough view we do see the progress that is made 
In this point of view we may perhaps take comfort and courage at this 
present time from the remarkable wording of the preamble to the 
Charter of the United Nations, contrastmg as ıt does with the somewhat 
hard, mechanical and unrmaginative wording of the former Covenant 
of the League of Nations The contrast 1s worth noting in detail At 
Versailles the short preamble read thus “The High Contracting 
Parties In order to promote international co-operation and to achieve 
international peace and security by the acceptance of obligations not 
to resort to war, by the prescription of open, just and honourable 
relations between nations, by the firm establishment of the under- 
standings of mternational law as the actual rule of conduct among 
Governments, and by the maimtenance of justice and a scrupulous 
respect for all treaty obligations m the dealings of organised peoples 
with one another, Agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations ” 
The emphasis was coldly juridical By contrast the San Francisco 
emphasis ıs more human and more warmly conscious of the need of a 
spiritual uprising against an obstinate evil, as 1s perhaps no more than 
natural m the backwash of a twice-inflicted catastrophe By such 
differences we are without doubt entitled to measure the progress, 
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slow and difficult, but none the less real, that is made in our human 
cavalcade The preamble to the new Charter runs thus: ‘ We, the 
peoples of the United Nations, determined to save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetume has brought 
untold sorrow to mankind, and to reaffirm faith m fundamental human 
rights, ın the dignity and value of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and/women and of nations large and small, and to estab- 
lish conditions under which justice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources of international law can be 
maintamed, and to promote social progress and better standards of hfe 
in larger freedom, and for these ends to practise tolerance and live 
together m peace with one another as good neighbours, and to unite 
our strength to maintain international peace and security, and by the 
accepting of principles and the institution of methods to ensure that 
armed force shall not be used, save in the common interest, and by the 
employment of international machinery for the promotion of economic 
and social advancement of all peoples, have resolved to combine our 
efforts to accomplish these arms Accordingly our respective Govern- 
ments, through representatives assembled in the City of San Francisco, 
who have exhibited their full powers found to be m good and due form, 

_ have agreed to the present Charter of the ‘United Nations and do 
hereby establish an mternational organisation to be known as the 
United Nations ” 

It is hardly even necessary amid the surrounding ruins to argue that 
juridical formule are a proved empty sham except they be backed 
by the unformulated good wil of men, or that, in Mr. Truman’s 
memorable words, “for a good peace, a lasting peace, the decent 
peoples of the earth must remain determined to strike down the evil 
spirit which has hung over the world ” Consider the controversy that 
embittered the spring of 1919, when the peace conference sat m Paris, 
and delay wasaddedto delay as the incorngible competition for the spoils 
dragged on Why not, argued the impatient idealist, set up at any rate 
the League of Nations without further delay, as an institution resting 
upon its own basis, independently of the peace treaty? No, no, 
answered, the clever strategists of the victorious allies, the League must 
be an integral part of the treaty, 1ts control resting firmly in the hands 
of the victors The strategists won, and the Covenant of the League 
became the first part of the Treaty of Versailles. History was to prove 
that the Covenant was thereby doomed to be dragged down in the 
wreck of that infamous mockery of a Treaty of Peace Even the 
Permanent Court of International Justice was notoriously actuated by 
political motrve, not by any motive of abstract justice. The Covenant 
itself on paper was a fine instrument of peace, but it remained a 
juridical instrument, as did the treaty itself, unmspired by the spurit 
of peace. 

Let one single stance be recalled of the worthlessnéss of juridical 
formule, when those who sought to apply them did not “ remain 
determmed to strike down the evil spint ” By Article 8 of the Covenant 
“the Members of the League recognise that the mamtenance of the 
peace requires the reduction of national armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with national safety and the enforcement by common action 
of international obligations.” By Part V of the Treaty Germany was 
disarmed, but the military, naval and air clauses which in detail 
prescribed that disarmament were preceded by-a preamble thus: 
“ In order to render possible the initiation of a general limitation of the 
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armaments of all nations, Germany undertakes strictly to observe the 
mulitary, naval and air clauses which follow.” Jundically nothing 
could be more precise. The German acceptance of disarmament was 
specifically bound to a promise by the Alles that all nations would in 
their turn disarm And what happened? Nothing at all happened 
except the disarmament of Germany. Those who were in touch with 
the German people in the post-Versailles days, leaders and general 
public alike, are aware that German thought placed all the emphasis 
and all the hope on the promise that German disarmament would be 
followed by general disarmament, for such a consummation really and 
obviously would ensure peace and the impossibility of a repetition of the 
o tragedy that had been responsible for Germany’s particular 
tragedy 

Let not the red herring of the German General Staff be drawn across 
this particular path, no matter how true be the charge that fairly holds 
against that inhuman organisation. To the mind of the impartial 
student there was no doubt of the sincerity of the German people and 
of the German politicians of that time. The treaty was signed in the 
summer of 1919 Sıx years passed, Germany being disarmed, and no 
step being taken to fulfil the promise about general disarmament. 
Then the Locarno conference met on the shore of Lake Maggiore. The 
atmosphere was good, and mspired the hope that German bitterness 
might yet be elummated. The promise about general disarmament was 
repeated and reaffirmed to the German delegates. On the strength 
thereof, it was arranged that Germany should be admitted to the 
League of Nations She was so admitted in the following September 
(1926) Again it was obvious that all her hopes centred upon the pros- 
pect of general disarmament. Another six years passed The so-called 
Disarmament Conference was convened by the League of Nations in 
February 1932 It produced no evidence that any non-German Power 
was in the least disposed even to consider the promise of general 
disarmament. The conference pursued its unpeaceful and ugly course 
through the spring and summer In the early autumn the German 
delegation gave a virtual ultimatum by proposmg that the four western 
European Powers, Britam, France, Italy and Germany, should equally 
limit their land forces to a peace strength of 300,000 each. The proposal 
was rejected by Britam and France, who were unwilling to concede 
equality to Germany even on so low a level. The Germans left the 
conference, left the League of Nations, and m the following January 
(1933) Hitler became Chancellor, elected to that position by a dis- 
illusioned, and embittered German people, who, having waited fourteen 
years m vain for the Alhes to carry out the promise made in Part V of 
the Treaty of Versailles, turned forlornly to Hitler, who had told them 
they would never obtam any satisfaction except by force 

The new die was cast, and the new tragedy was ensured, at that 
moment, in January 1933. The Treaty of Versailles and its ıncorporated 
Covenant of the League of Nations had dismally failed of their declared 
purpose to establish “a firm, just and durable peace ” The juridical 
arrangements were swept away like chaff m the wind because the 
spirit of peace was non-existent 

On what ground then do we base a better hope on the Charter of the 
United Nations assembled in San Francisco? Not on any of the 
juridical prescriptions. Indeed it would be all too easy to point to the 
many imperfections admitted, for instance, by Lord Halifax and 
Field-Marshal Smuts. The chief among them is the voting procedure 
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m the Security Council, laid down m Chapter Five, Article 27, whereby 
decisions need “an affirmative vote of seven members including the 
concurring votes of the permanent members,” whereby it follows that any 
one of those permanent members (China, France, Russia, Britain and 
the United States) can at any time veto any proposed action of the 
Security Council. No, the hope hes not m the words of the Charter 
but in “the spirit that gives ıt meanmg and life” (Mr Truman’s 
phrase of July 2nd) Is that spimt truly active and will ıt continue to 
operate? The chief spokesmen have done their best to advertise the 
need of good will as the true basis of the Charter’s success Mr. Gromyko, 
for mstance, the Russian Ambassador ın Washington, remmded a 
press conference on July 2nd that, in its sımplest analysis, ‘‘ peace 
depends upon the co-operation of the nations” If the spirit be good, 
all the other things will be added If the nations want them to function, 
and if, as Lord Hahfax postulated, they are ready to make the neces- 
sary sacrifices, then the technical organisations put mto operation at 
San Francisco—the General Assembly, the Security Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, the International Court of Justice and the Secre- 
tariat+-will all function according to plan They will preserve the 
peace of the world If the first step be the settmg up of the general 
orgamusation, the second, step must assuredly be the prompt mvitation 
to all the nations of the earth to take their full part im ıt. 

If that second step be not taken, or if ıt be delayed , 1f divisions and 
mvidious distinctions be allowed to take firm root and unity be ignored ; 
if hope be cultivated on the strength of an armed provision against 
aggression rather than on the elimination of the greed, fear and distrust 
which lead to aggression—then the San Francisco Charter will be 
engulfed, as was the Versailles League of Nations, m the old raw 
passions and ultimately in war When the first step has been taken m 
an adventure of common mterest, namely the preservation of peace, 
then the reasonable thing is to take the next step 


GEORGE GLASGOW. 
July roth, 1945 
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NATIONAL SELF-DETERMINATION.* 


This book 1s the most comprehensive, scholarly and critical analysis of 
the idea of self-determination ın the whole literature on this subject Its 
approach ıs mainly historical, but ıt also contams valuable theoretical and 
practical imphcations The author’s outlook shows a close affinity to that 
of Mr E H Carr, and both wniters have recently been accused of an anti- 
democratic bias for power politics Nothing, however, could be more 
misleading than this view What they nightly criticise is certain democratic 
and I:beral ulusions which have greatly encouraged the mse of violent 
nationalism and totalitarianism, the greatest enemies of democracy and 
liberalism After a rather meagre sketch of the rise of the idea of self- 
determination Mr Cobban examines its application in the peace treaties 
of rgrg and after He discusses the widely divergent attitudes of the 
principal Powers and leading statesmen and comes to the conclusion “ The 
more we study the work of the Peace Conference, the less ıt seems to have 
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been under the control of the principle of self-determmation”” This was 
partly due to mherent limitations of the principle, partly to a “ fundamental 
intellectual dishonesty, which, both at the tume and subsequently, did much 
to undermine general respect for the peace treaties,” partly to mistakes and 
illusions, such as Wilson’s firm belief ın ‘‘ the goodness of the people’s will ” 
But as the peoples everywhere ardently hoped that the peace treaties would 
realise the sacred principle of self-determmation, and regarded this as the 
moral foundation of the peace, the peace-makers, according to Mr Cobban, 
“perhaps unconsciously ” put something else in the place of self-determina- 
tion having a certain resemblance to ıt, namely the belief ın small States, 
in the equality of all nations, and m absolute national sovereignty To 
this came the League of Nations, which was closely associated with the idea 
of self-determmation, and was greatly discredited when people gradually 
realised the extent to which self-determimation had not been put into practice 

The author then undertakes a reconsideration of the theory The gist 
of it 1s that self-determination 1s not an absolute right, that the nation as 
such is no subject of rights, but only individuals, and that the solution of 
unavoidable conflicts hes in the multi-national State, ın the lmuitation of 
national sovereignty, mm the granting of autonomy or other safeguards to 
national minorities The prevalent belief in the supra-individual, objective 
existence of nations transforms self-determmation into national determmism 
leading to the denial of both national and democratic nghts The right of 
self-determination, therefore, cannot mean an absolute right to complete 
national sovereignty 

The following chapters discuss self-determmation in the British Common- 
wealth and in the Soviet Union, the policy of the United States ım relation 
to the rights of small nations, and self-determimation of non-Europeans, 
and the concluding parts deal with regionalism, economic mterdependence 
and the practical limitations of self-determination 

Every student of this book will have to thank the author not only for 
the wealth of significant materials but also for much critical and constructive 
thought Naturally some views are debatable The statement that the 
principle of national self-determmation only appeared in connection with a 
democratic ideology which was born ın the second half of the eighteenth 
century seems very questionable In contrasting the development of the 
ideas of the State ın Germany and in Western Europe the author lapses into 
a most misleading oversimplification His statement that whereas in France 
absolutism had been constantly challenged, in Germany it 1s difficult to 
find a single voice raised agamst ıt from the sixteenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century, ignores on the German side names like Althustus, 
Pufendorf, the two Mosers, Justus Moser, Kant, Fichte, and on the French 
side defenders of various types of absolutism like Bodin, Bossuet, Voltaire 
The view that Schiller believed in a deep-rooted inequality of nations and 
was a sort of forerunner of German nationalism is a complete muisinter- 
pretation There 1s not a trace of political nationalism in him his creed 
was that the Germans should not rival other nations in nationalism and 
power politics, but should realise the ideal of cosmopolitism, thereby sur- 
passing the others -It must also be noted that numerous casual references 
to the former Austrian Empire reveal a strange lack of understanding of 
the large scope of autonomy, national equality and economic opportunity 
accorded to the various nationalities far surpassing the minonty nghts m 
the later Succession-States Austria, unlike Hungary, knew no “ ruling 
nation,’ as Mr Cobban suggests, nor can she be described as an autocracy, 
though the quarrels between the nationalities often paralysed the power of 
parhament If the author contrasts with her failure the success of the 
British Commonwealth he compares two entirely incomparable situations 
Despite these and other possible points of criticism the book must be regarded 
as an outstanding achievement which, it 1s to be hoped, will stimulate further 
research and give it safe guidance 
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THE BALTIC NATIONS.* 


The Baltic nations have come to have an importance out of all proportion 
to their size and'wealth. They have become a test case for the sincerity of 
the United Nations in their declared peace aims and for the sincerity of all 
individuals who profess'a desire to distinguish justice from expediency. 
Expediency 1s a great writer of history. Because it 1s expedient—or so 
we are told in high places—that Russia should have her way with the Baltic 
peoples, the Russian version of their story 1s widely accepted “Dwarf 
nations .. wrested, from Mother Russia by the Capitalist Powers after 
1917. . semi-Fascist tyrannies . . never really independent . . . mcor- 
porated in the USSR according to the will of their inhabitants!” None 
of these phrases will bear examination, but soon they may become part of 
the legend of history Already English academic writers, from Professors 
Keeton and Cole to Mr A J P. Taylor and Sir Bernard Pares—who, being 
historians, should know better—have lent their authority to the falsification. 
Sir Bernard writes of “ these little racial groups. .. It was Versailles that 
had revived Lithuania and for the first time in history had put Estonia and 
Latvia on the map of Europe. these small units with their little bosses . 
these small units were never viable.” De mortturts nil msi malum 

Truth, ıt 1s smugly said, will out ; but one wonders 1f the truth about the 
Baltic nations, especially their history in the early 1940’s, is hkely ever to be 
widely known. None of the English scholars who has accepted the Soviet 
version ever made a special study of the East Baltic. No University 
Faculty 1s particularly concerned with its history. No Soviet citizen may 
publish anything but the official version No outsider may enter the Russian 
zone to make mdependent mquiry As for the Baltic intellectuals, the 
Russians took good care that few should survive to tell their tale For 
an effective antidote to the Soviet version we must wait until the evidence of 
reputable refugees can be collated and checked and published under auspices 
as respectable as those of Chatham House 

Meanwhile thereis Dr Pick’s little book, The Baltic Natsons. Ina hundred 
and twenty clearly written and carefully décumented pages it gives the best 
outline of Estonian, Latvian and Lithuanian history that has so far appeared 
m English. In a further twenty pages it describes the Russian and German 
occupations of 1940-4. These last chapters are disappomtmgly short: 
why has Dr Pick neglected the damning evidence of Soviet and Nazi 
broadcasts and official decrees? He would doubtless reply that he has 
said enough to prove his pomt—which 1s that “ Neither the Estonian nor 
the Lett nor the Lithuanian is prepared to live under the rule of any other 
Power, be ıt centralised or federated, be ıt Germany, Poland or Russia. 
On the contrary, peace can only be established m Eastern Europe as in 
Western Europe if the mght to self-determination is freely granted.” 

J. HAMPDEN JACKSON. 


GERMANY AND EUROPE.t 


Dr. Darmstaedter has given generous measure in this slender volume. 
Its sub-title describes 1t as a study of “ political tendencies from Frederick 
the Great to Hitler.” It 1s, in fact, an attempt to account for the character 
of political thought and the structure of political mstitutions n Germany 
by reference to the whole German past from the Middle Ages onwards. 
There is a final chapter dealing with the now immediate problem of a defeated 
Germany, the reconstruction of Europe, and Germany’s place in the renova- 
ted Continent. The last chapter 1s the most interesting In their present mood 
readers will probably listen with ımpatience to the wise words uttered m 
connection with the punishment of war criminals. In a striking phrase 
the author speaks of justice as “ this wavering human umpulse which is 
most maltreated to-day.” He thinks that the old German Confederation 
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should be revived as part of a European Confederation, and makes the 
original suggestion that the army of occupation should gradually merge 
into the army of the European Commonwealth. It would not, perhaps, 
be fair to say that too much has been attempted within the hmits of a small 
book Without a considerable knowledge of German history ıt is im- 
possible to begin to understand the problems of nmeteenth-century Germany 
or of Germany of to-day, but the effect of this book upon the reader is 
somewhat bewildering It contains at once too much and too httle Agree- 
ment with conventional opmions seems to be taken for granted. Metternich 
is the timid, vain reactionary, and Nietzsche, who 1s frequently mentioned, 
is only cited as the prophet of an undefined “ Masterman ” There 1s no 
word of his criticism of the worship of material success ın the new Empire 
of 1870 or of his fierce castigation of anti-Semitism as a “ thing that always 
seems to stink of the mob ” 

There is a good account of the growth of Socialism m Germany and the 
chapter on Marx is mteresting, but ıt 1s surely an exaggeration to speak of 
his “ solidly forged cham ” of historical knowledge. His materialism, hke 
that of Buchner and Moleschott, was a late harvest of the romanticism of 
the early nineteenth century. In place of the usual index the author gives 
a list of persons and dates This includes Leonidas, Mucius Scaevola and 
Heraclitus “ the Obscure,” but there is no mention of Roon and Moltke, 
Bulow and Kuhimann in a work that deals with the decades in which 
they were among the most promment actors In a chapter on education 
Dr Darmstaedter embarks on the very interesting theme of the connection 
im Germany between music and education—but only to mention it One 
would like to hear more of this The political importance of historians in 
nineteenth-century Germany 1s fully and justly recogmsed But it seems 
to be umphed that the presence of a strong political motive is a pecularly 
German characteristic m modern historians. Yet ıf Ranke stood alone in 
his own country, there were not many m England who could give the hand 
to Acton or in France to Fustel de Coulanges 

It 1s of little use now to argue the merits and weaknesses of the Weimar 
Constitution. Foreign observers will probably feel that 1ts most fatal error 
was the adoption of such advanced expedients as the Referendum and nght 
of popular initiative suited only to an experienced and perhaps not very 
large democracy But all will agree with the mmplication in the Preface 
that when the time comes to consider whether the word of a German Govern- 
ment can again be trusted, 1t will be that of a Government organically secured 
on the responsibility of the whole German people. 

FELIX W. CROSSE. 


TRISTAN AND ISOLT.* 


No medieval story has had a wider or more varied diffusion than that of 
Tristan and Isolde It sprang from the soil of these islands, for the name of 
Tristan reminds us of an ancient Pictish king, Isolt was an Insh princess 
in spite of her Frankish name, and Mark was a Cornishman A Celtic giant 
exacting human tribute, an adventurous voyage lke an Irish wnrama, an 
Insh elopement story uke Nazs: and Dewdre, and the Breton Isolt of the 
White Hands are woven into the bnght-hued tapestry. It 1s supposed by 
some that the literary archetype or “‘ Urtristan”” was composed at Poitiers 
about 1150 and the equally supposititious “ Estoire’ m Picardy about twenty 
years later The tradition runs ın two streams The so-called gleeman’s 
version is represented by the Frenchman Béroul and the Brunswick knight 
Eilhart (r1g0-1200), whose popularity 1s attested by two translations into 
Czech and a German chapbook of about A D 1350 The “ literary” version 
1s exemplified by the Anglo-Norman Thomas (about 1170), whose fragmentary 
poem shows skilful workmanship, and by his German adapter and re- 
fashioner Gottfried von Strassburg (about 1210), with outhers in a Norwegian 
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saga, a Middle English poem, a French prose narrative and the Italian’ 
Tavola ronda Gottfried was apparently a burgher of Strassburg, holding 
an official position. He 1s primarily an artyst who—in the most fluent and 
melodious verse of all the Tristan poems—sympathises with his lovers rather 
than moralises about them In spite of the flotsam of folklore which he 
retains he 1s too much of a rationalist to make the passion of Tristan and 
Isolt depend wholly upon the magic of a love-potion For him the potion 1s 
symbolical of that sweet porsün which has‘already stolen mto their hearts 
He adorns his poem with a wealth of classical allusions, eg to Helicon, 
Pegasus, Orpheus, Cassandra and many others He shows himself con- 
versant with the most modern culture of his day m his depiction of French 
hunting cuistoms and his reference to musical technique. In one remarkable 
passage he displays his gifts as a discerning literary critic, passmg in review 
the greatest of his contemporames ın lyric and court-romance All this 
and more 1s fully brought out in the present admurable edition of Gottfried’s 
great work Dr. Closs has given a generous allotment of space to the text 
itself (166 pages) and has compressed a formidable amount of learning into 
his introduction, footnotes and glossary A reader with a good command 
of modern German should be able with all these aids to enjoy Gottfried’s 
poem Mrs Closs shares her husband’s enthusiasm for Tristan as she showed 
by her remarkable “ prose-poem ” m Enghsh published ın 1940 Her Art 
and Life (Oxford 1936) has supplied material for the references to tapestries, 
mural pamtıngs, caskets and even bed-quilts picturing the Tristan story 
In sum, both Dr and Mrs Closs are entitled to the gratitude of a people 
whose interest in Tristan begins ın remote medieval times and 1s continued 
in the work of Matthew Arnold, Swmburne and Tennyson 
(Professor) W E COLLINSON 


ROBERT BRIDGES.* 


It was Robert Bridges’ wish that no biography of hım should be written 
Hence this book ıs one of personal reminiscences by the author, who felt 
that “ the time 1s ripe to gather up some of Oxford’s mich ‘ oral tradi- 
tions’ regarding hım” No one ıs more fitted to write this personal yet 
critical tribute to the late Poet, Laureate than Edward Thompson, himself 
a poet, and an intimate friend The occasion ıs also appropriate, for 1944 
was the hundredth anniversary of Bridges’ birth We are reminded more 
than once that he took Milton as his master , and we are told of his disapproval 
of contemporary poetry, although admiring Kipling’s work We learn 
of his imdependence and frankness as a critic, and that he wrote 
solely for his own judgment, “ careless of criticism and the passing follies of 
literary fashion ” An example of his modesty about his own work 1s shown 
by the fact that Gerard Hopkins had known and corresponded with him for 
years before discovering that Bridges, himself, was a poet 

Ever in search of new metres, Bridges attached the greatest importance 
to metrical achievement On being told by a friend ıt was the metre in 
The Testament of Beauty that had moved him, he explained that this metre 
had established itself ın his mind when he was m grief for the death of his 
daughter”’, or as the poet writes, 

“Twas at sunset that I, fleeing to hide my soul ın refuge of beauty 

from a mortal distress ’’— 
then, persuaded by Mrs Bridges to rest his sorrow and look at some verses 
in which he was experimenting with a new measure, he found 1t would carry 
“the tremendous themes ın which his mmd was now working’’ It 1s for 
“the disconnected lovelinesses’”’ to be found ın his longer classical poems 
and in his eight dramas rather than for their dramatic value that Mr 
Thompson would have us read them To all lovers of his work this book 
must be a source of deep enjoyment It enhances the full, flawless beauty 
of his lyrical poems, and proves to us that he was forever seeking and finding 
beauty and truth ın his long life x 
THEODORA ROSCOE 
* Robert Bridges By Edward Thompson Oxford University Press 
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NEW PERSPECTIVES. 


‘‘~w T’S either the end of war or the end of the world,” an unnamed 
[Anencan “ man ın the street ” 1s alleged to have exclaimed when 
he heard that the first atomic bomb had been dropped on Japan 
Few will scout this summary conclusion, though there are hkely to be 
intermediate stages of understanding before ıts truth ıs fully recog- 
nised Withm my own lifetime many discoveries and inventions have 
opened new perspectives to men’s eyes Neither the telephone, nor 
wireless telegraphy and broadcasting, nor the internal combustion 
engine with its derivatives in the motor-car, the aeroplane and the 
agricultural tractor, were so revolutionary as the atomic bomb and the 
splitting of the uranium atom which was its essential prerequisite A 
daring scientific dream has come true Inexhaustible sources of infinite 
physical energy have been tapped They will either be controlled and 
used for the weal of mankind or they will plunge men and nations into 
woe and destruction untold Fortunate, ındeed, 1s it that this new 
agency should have been discovered and turned to account in war under 
the responsible leadership of the late President Roosevelt and of Mr 
Winston Churchill The thought of what it might have meant in the 
hands either of Hitler or of the Japanese war lords must send a sobering 
shudder through every mind that believes ın the progress of mankind 

No sooner had I heard the tremendous tidings on the evening of 
August 6th than I thought of Mr Harold Nicolson’s brilhant and 
apparently fantastic novel, Public Faces, which was published in 1932 
Its maim theme—on which he based a diverting satire upon British and 
international diplomacy—was precisely the production of an atomic 
bomb from deposits of secret minerals discovered in an island of the 
Persian Gulf The dropping of an experimental bomb ın the Western 
Atlantic at a pomt near the mtersection of the 72nd meridian of 
longitude and the 34th parallel of latitude, by a rocket plane launched 
from a British warship, sank that warship, swamped a United States 
scout cruiser, started a tidal wave that overwhelmed a number of 
American cities with a loss of 80,000 lives, and created a diplomatic 
“‘meident ” of the first order The ensuing situation was saved by the 
unauthorised initiative of an Assistant Private Secretary of the Bntish 
Foreign Minister, who persuaded Reuters to send out an ostensibly 
official statement at midnight on “ June 5th, 1939” The statement 
admitted that an atomic bomb had been dropped, that the range of 
destruction was far wider than had been anticipated, and undertook, 
in the name of the British Government, that no rocket or other aero- 
plane should, in time of peace, carry atomic bombs or use them in war 
provided that ‘‘all other Powers pledge themselves unreservedly to 
abandon all forms of aerial and submarine warfare, and to suppress 
their existing fleets of aeroplanes and submamnes”’ Otherwise the 
British Government would “reluctantly be obliged to resort to pro- 
gressive means of compulsion ” 

In Mr Harold Nicolson’s novel the immediate consequence was the 
prompt acceptance of British conditions by the United States, France 
and Germany The “Twelfth Preparatory Disarmament Conference ” 
was to register their pledges And as I re-read Mr Nicolson’s entrancing 
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book I felt more than ,a twinge of regret that in the recent general 
election the voters of Leicester West should have deprived the new 
House of Commons of a member gifted with so perspicacious an 
magination Mr Nicolson might have used his rare talent to good 
purpose ın helping other representatives of our people to adjust their 
vision more accurately to the new perspectives that open out before 
them and the civilised world 

There had been no lack of new perspectives even without the atomic 
bomb In swift succession the great Labour victory at the polls and 
the report of the ‘‘ Big Three ” upon their Potsdam meeting—or, to 
give it its official title, “ The Tripartite Conference of Berlin ’’—had 
come to give our minds unwonted though by no means unhealthy 
‘exercise As a non-party observer of some experience I had expected 
a strong swing of the electorate away from the extreme Right mainly 
towards the moderate Left, though I anticipated also an increase of 
Liberal seats and of the aggregate Liberal vote In this latter respect 
I was wrong The new voters, and many of the old, were evidently in 
no mood to follow middle courses Their resentment of what the 
Conservative Party had done and failed to do before 1939 was too wide 
and deep When Mr Winston Churchill replaced Mr Neville Chamber- 
lain as Prime Minster in 1940 I thought his acceptance of Conservative 
party leadership a serious error of which he was bound to feel the 
consequences sooner or later His identification with the Party which 
had almost ostracised him while ıt was revelling in ‘‘ appeasement ” 
must, I believed, be fatal to his hold on the country in matters of 
primarily domestic concern His four broadcast addresses, especially 
the first and the last, showed he had lost touch with the spirit and 
temper of the people Like many others, I felt a sense of bereavement 
when he transformed himself overnight from a great war leader, 
standing high above party, into a political pugilist who did not scruple 
to smite and to revile the Liberal and Labour colleagues by whom he 
had been helped to bear the heavy burdens of the years of mortal strife 
Thus the election became, as the Manchester Guardian termed 1t on 
July 5th, “ the most hateful election ın recent memory a disfiguring 
page after a chapter of unexampled glory ” In a memorable passage 
it went on to explam 


This election ıs the most hateful ın recent memory because this 
great leader has now disthantled the splendid figure that dominated the 
imagination of the world He has turned himself into a party leader 
who catches at any device for winning votes . He gives the ım- 
pression that the nation must either disgrace him or give his party, a 
party that sent him ito exile, a tremendous majority He knows that 
great numbers of men and women hate to give a vote that might look 
like gratitude to him, and he asks them to give a vote that expresses 
unqualified confidence ın the Tory Party 


Deeply though the removal of Mr Churchill from the national 
leadership 1s to be regretted, for many cogent reasons, and despite 
the difficulty of dispelling abroad the impression that he has been 
scurvily treated, there 1s retrospective solace in David Low’s cartoon 
which portrayed Churchill, the “ Leader of Humanity,” seated on his 
high pedestal and saying to Churchill, the Party Leader. “ Cheer up“! 
They will forget you but they will remember me always ” Assuredly, 
Winston Churchill the War Leader will not be forgotten either here or 
elsewhere in the world , and the story of his influence upon the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb, including his agreement with President 
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Roosevelt ın the autumn of 1941—before the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbour—to pool British and American research work, will add a cubit 
to his stature But in the near future, at all events, the political 
responsibility for handling the vast changes of perspective which the 
atomic bomb must bring about will devolve upon Mr Attlee and his 
Labour colleagues in so far as this country 1s concerned 

Into the problems of domestic policy that confront the Labour 
Government ıt 1s not my purpose to enter Those problems will call 
for what Mr Herbert Morrison has termed “ bold, decisive, and 
sensible’’ treatment It ıs rather by the handling of international 
affairs under the new conditions created by the atomic bomb and the 
surrender of Japan after its use, and the Russian declaration of war 
against her, that the Labour Government will gain or lose esteem ın 
the eyes of the world The fact that ıt ıs a Government of the Left, 
unassociated with reactionary tendencies that mspired misgivings in 
several quarters abroad and at home, will undoubtedly smooth its path 
at the outset The new Prime Minister will also enjoy the prestige of 
being a signatory both of the United Nations Charter and, together 
with Generalissimo Stalin and President Truman, of the massive 
Report on the Potsdam meeting If the significance of that Report 
has been somewhat overshadowed by events since ıt was issued, ıt 
remains the provisional Charter for post-war Europe and, as such, 
merits careful consideration 

The whole Report needs to be read in the hght of its introductory 
statement that its three signatories ‘‘ leave this Conference, which has 
strengthened the ties between the three Governments and extended 
the scope of their collaboration and understanding, with renewed con- 
fidence that their Governments and peoples, together with the other 
United Nations, will ensure the creation of a just and enduring peace ”’ 
The meaning of this passage was accentuated by the Russian declara- 
tion of war against Japan In the neighbourhood of the recent San 
Francisco Conference, and in several parts of Europe and the two 
Americas, rumours had been spread of antagonism, umpending and 
inevitable, between Russia on the one hand and the United States and 
Britain on the other In Germany especially these rumours were 
eagerly circulated and believed It 1s therefore the more satisfactory 
that the “ Big Three ” should have proclaimed the strengthening of the 
ties between them, and that Russian action should speedily have lent 
weight to their words Neither they nor the world could hope for any 
fundamental improvement if division or discord should be fostered or 
suffered to develop between the three major Allies who are the chief 
pillars of the Umted Nations Organisation. 

The first place in the Report is mghtly given to the establishment of 
a Council of Foreign Ministers, representing the five principal Powers, 
to continue work preparatory to the peace settlements and to consider 
other matters which their Governments may agree to refer to them. 
After its first session in London this month, the Council may meet 
in other capitals, though its permanent secretariat will be fixed in 
London—an arrangement the more striking because the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations will also be at work in London 
The third clause of the statement upon the Council of Foreign Ministers 
contains, indeed, a significant phrase This clause authorises the Council 
to draw up, “ with a view to their submission to the United Nations,” 
treaties of peace with Italy, Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Finland, and also to prepare ‘‘a peace settlement for Germany, to be 
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accepted by the Government of Germany when a government adequate 
for the purpose 1s established’?’ In effect the Potsdam gathering was a 
miniature peace conference, possibly the first öf several similar con- 
ferences, though not necessarily the forerunner of a‘ general Peace 
Conference The Report speaks of ‘‘ peace settlements ” and of “ the 
forthcoming peace settlement,” but says nothing of a “ peace con- 
ference ” , and the phrase I have quoted appears to suggest that the 
peace treaties with ex-enemy countries will be submitted to the United 
Nations as the ultumate international authonty 

Among the ex-enemy countries and the former satellites of the Axis, 
Italy receives ‘‘ most-favoured-nation ” treatment The Report says 
that the conclusion of a peace treaty “ with a recognised and democratic 
Italian Government ” will enable Great Britain, Russia and the United 
Stateg “ to fulfil their desire to support an application from Italy for 
membership of the United Nations ” Italy, the Report explains, “ was 
the first of the Axis Powers to break with Germany, to whose defeat she 
has made a material contribution,” and she has now “‘ jomed the Allies 
in the struggle against Japan” (It was significant that Russia should 
have acquiesced in this assessment of Italian merit) Having freed 
herself from Fascism and made good progress towards the re-establish- 
ment of democratic institutions, Italy will therefore be eligible for 
membership of the United Nations when a peace treaty has been 
concluded with her Government A similar prospect, though without 
“ most-favoured ” mention, 1s held out to Finland, Roumama, Hungary 
and Bulgaria 

The burden of the Report naturally deals with Germany It recog- 
nises that ‘‘ the German people have begun to atone for the terrible 
crimes committed under the leadership of those whom, in their hour 
of success, they openly approved and blindly obeyed ” While “ German 
militarism and Nazism will be extirpated, and the Alhes will take in 
agreement together, now and in the future, the other measures neces- 
sary to ensure that Germany never again will threaten her neighbours ` 
or the peace of the world,” it 1s “ not the mtention of the Allies to 
destroy or enslave the German people ” Rather is ıt their intention to 
give the German people opportunity to prepare for the eventual 
reconstruction of their life on a democratic and peaceful basis so that 
it may be possible for them ın due course to take their place among the 
free and peaceful peoples of the world Several passages in the Report, 
including those which define the purposes of the Allied Control Council, 
favour the reconstruction of German political life on democratic founda- 
tions and the eventual co-operation of Germany ın international life 
To this end German education 1s to be so controlled as to develop 
democratic ideas, the judicial system 1s to be reorganised, the political 
structure decentrahsed, and local self-government restored on demo- 
cratic principles All democratic political parties, with rights of 
assembly and of public discussion, are to be allowed and encouraged 
throughout Germany, representative and elective principles being 
introduced into regional and provincial administrations , and though 
“for the time being no central German government shall be estab- 
lished,” certain essential central administrative departments, headed 
by State Secretaries, will deal with finance, transport, communications, 
foreign trade, and industry under the direction of the Allied Control 
Council Subject to the necessity of military security, the Council will 
permit freedom of speech, of the Press, and religion, as well as the 
formation of free trade unions 
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The terms of the agreement upon Alhed controls over German life 
appear to blend the requirements of security with educative and 
reconstructive purpose, Germany 1s to be treated as a “ single economic 
umt ” under common Allied policies for miming, agriculture, forestry 
and fishing, wages and rationing, imports and exports, currency, 
banking, central taxation and Customs Yet the controls will be limited 
to the extent necessary to ensure “‘ mdustrial and scientific -disarma- 
ment and demulitarisation,” to secure reparations and “ to maimtain ın 
Germany living standards not exceeding the average of the standards ” 
of European countries apart from the United Kingdom and Russia In 
the fullest practicable degree German authorities will be required to 
proclaim and to manage these controls so that 1t may be brought home 
to the German people that the responsibility for any breakdown will 
rest with themselves The provision of reparations 1s calculated to leave 
enough resources to enable the German people to subsist without 
external assistance, since reparations will consist largely of such 
industrial capital equipment as 1s “necessary for the German peace 
economy ” In organising this peace economy emphasis will be laid upon 
the development of agriculture and peaceful domestic industries 

The provisions of the Report upon reparations strike me as too 
intricate and uncertain in their working to warrant any precise judg- 
ment. It looks as though the hon’s share of ‘‘ industrial capital equip- 
ment ” will go—perhaps equitably—to Russia, who, in addition to the 
reparations to be taken from her own zone of occupation, will receive 
15 per cent of such equipment from the Western zones of Germany m 
exchange for an equivalent value of food, coal and other products from 
the Russian zone, besides 10 per cent of industrial equipment from the 
Western zones without payment or exchange Russia, for her part, 
undertakes to provide reparations for Poland out of the Russian share, 
the Polish Government of National Unity being meanwhile entrusted 
with the administration of the regions of East Prussia, West Prussia, 
Pomerania and Silesia which he east of a line running from the Baltic 
Sea immediately west of Swinemunde, and thence along the western 
banks of the rivers Oder and Neisse to the Czechoslovak border The 
actual delimitation of the Polish western frontier will, however, await 
the peace settlement Kongsberg, the former capital of East Prussia, 
and the area adjacent to it, will go to Russia with the approval of 
President Truman and the British Prme Minister The Polish, Czecho- 
slovak and Hungarian Governments are requested to suspend further 
expulsions of Germans from their territories until these unavoidable 
transfers of population can be effected ın an orderly and humane 
manner The “‘ Big Three” are anxious to assist the Polish Provisional 
Government in hastening the return to Poland of all Poles abroad who 
wish to go, and they “ expect that those Poles who return home shall 
be accorded personal and property rights on the same basis as all Polish 
citizens” They take note that free and unfettered elections are to be 
held in Poland as soon as possible on the basis of universal suffrage 
and secret ballot for candidates of all democratic and anti-Nazi parties, 
“and that representatives of the Allied press shall enjoy full freedom 
to report to the world upon developments in Poland before and during 
the elections ’’ And the “ Big Three ” “ have no doubt that ın view of 
the changed conditions resulting from the termination of the war in 
Europe, representatives of the Allied press will enjoy full freedom to 
report to the world upon developments m Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland ” 
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These are the main provisions of the Report on the Potsdam meeting 
How will the German people react to the position in which defeat and 
the downfall of Nazism have placed them ? Will they recognise in their 
heart of hearts what they refused to recognise after 1918 that Germany 
was responsible for the war and for the havoc and devastation it 
wrought? Will they admit to themselves that something must have 
been radically wrong with German policy in the past, and set themselves 
to build their future on sounder foundations? Or will they, despite 
public professions to the contrary, cherish the thought that they only 
missed victory by a hair’s breadth, and that “ another time ” they may 
succeed? No careful student of German history will venture to answer 
these questions offhand Much may depend upon the wisdom of the 
Alhed Control Council and its agents It 1s certain that neither in their 
own interests nor for the sake of Europe can the Allies afford to run 
risks, yet not less certam that the conversion of the German people 
to a belief in peace as their supreme and abiding interest would be a 
victory even more notable than armed triumph over German Nazism 
and militarism If Allied educational influence be properly exerted, 
with the help of trustworthy German writers and teachers, ıt may in 
course of time bring about this conversion Some Germans are heartily 
ashamed of their country’s record, others are not Evidence has 
reached me from a lady, resident in the Channel Islands, upon whom 
many German officers and men who had been on the Russian front were 
successively billeted, that illustrates at once the difficulties and the op- 
portunities that may lie before us Though her late husband bore a name 
once famous in German history, and she feared lest on this account she 
might be exposed to harsh treatment, she found that no German officer 
knew enough German history to trouble about him or her They cared 
for nothing older than Hitler and Nazism On the other hand, not once 
or twice but frequently, German non-commissioned officers and men 
said to her ‘‘If there be a God, we shall be beaten What we have 
done or seen done in Russia 1s far worse than anything that has been 
said about us” How to extirpate the Nazi mentality and to cultivate 
a sense of contrition among the German people will be a serious problem 

This problem should not be lost sight of even amid the complexity 
of the other political and economic tasks that will confront the Alhes 
ım Germany and throughout Europe The most urgent of them will 
undoubtedly be the feeding of many milhons now on the verge of 
starvation Another will be the rebuilding or partial revival of lıfe in 
shattered cities ‘‘ Displaced persons,” whose numbers also run into 
millions, may become a plague-spot unless means be speedily found to 
deal adequately and humanely with them There will be scope for 
enlightened effort in a dozen other directions No easy road to peace 
and eventual prosperity will lie before the responsible Allied leaders and 
their peoples Indeed, the main hope of finding any road out of what 
might otherwise be a welter of chaos and catastrophe must he through 
the maintenance of Alhed unity and concerted endeavour under the 
zgis of the United Nations and its Charter 

Jt is well that Mr Attlee should have been a signatory of that 
Charter. He and his colleagues have higher duties to their country and 
the world than even prompt and sensible treatment of British social 
and economic matters They have succeeded to a Government whose 
head gained for Britain loftier renown than this country has enjoyed 
for many generations Upon them will rest the burden of proof that the 
British people, steadfast and stalwart in hours of unprecedented danger, | 
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obeyed an instinct not less sure when they mstalled a Labour Ad- 
ministration with a strong majority of its own to lead Britain ın peace. 
New perspectives, to which the atomic bomb has lent an amplitude 
and urgency that tax the imagination, are opening out before their 
and our eyes The surrender of Japan adds the problems of the Pacific 
and of Eastern and Southern Asia to those of Europe It is a moment 
for vision and decision It must not find either the British people or 
their leaders devoid of constructive foresight or of creative idealism 
WICKHAM STEED. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


TIDAL wave of unexpected magnitude and ferocity has swept 
Åre the country, transforming the political scene, all prior 
calculations and estimates have been proved entirely maccurate 
The electorate made up its mind that it would have a complete change 
from pre-war politics, and decided that ın the word “ Labour ” lay 
their salvation And this made them disregard personalities altogether 
and act solely in accordance with the phrase “ Vote Labour’”’ Con- 
stituencies where the Member had a record of long personal service fell 
into line with the general trend Nowhere ıs this more clearly shown 
than m the fact that certam Labour Members who had consistently 
opposed the war, or vehemently attacked the Churchill Coalition 
Government 1n which their own leaders played so great a part, recerved 
just the same electoral support and large majorities as those who took 
the contrary view, ıt was enough that they were Labour Military 
service made little difference “ Heroes ” cut no ice 
Before considermg the outlook for the future a picture of the back- 
ground must be drawn As the end of the German war came m sight 
the attention of politicians was continuously directed to the circum- 
stances in which a General Election should take place The maximum 
period of five years for a Parliament has been practically ‘doubled by 
war-time postponements of a dissolution, and ıt was obvious that a 
contest could not be long delayed The party leaders, ıncludıng 
particularly the Prime Minister, had committed themselves defimitely 
to this view For some years past it has been clear that public opinion 
m the country would not tolerate a “ coupon ” election as in 1918, by 
which a Coalition Government that had won the war attempted to 
make the electors reproduce ın the new House of Commons the same 
balance of parties as ım the old There was an enormous Conservative 
majority that clearly had not represented the views of the country for 
a long time and ıt was felt to be quite intolerable and rmpossible for 
there to be any automatic reproduction of this At the same time, with 
victory over Japan still to be achieved, the break-up of the Coalition 
Government was clearly not desirable if it could be avoided Alterna- 
tives were considered, m particular one by which the Government 
would remain in power, putting forward a broad programme of recon- 
struction but with complete freedom for each party to present its own 
candidates in every constituency The decision the voter would have 
to make would be “‘ which of these three (or more) candidates is most 
hkely to carry out to my satisfaction the policy laid before the country.” 
An arrangement of this kind would have mvolved considerable restraint 
on the part of the party leaders, who would have had to remain very 
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much above the battle It was-not an impossible scheme, and might 
mdeed have been very much better for the country ‘than the conditions 
of the General Election which has now taken place ; ıt was felt, how- 
ever, that too much would be asked of party leaders and that inevitably 
strais and stresses inside the Government would be set up which would 
have made contmued working together most difficult In the end, 
therefore, a decision was reached long before the election that when 
that event took place there should be a friendly and dignified agree- 
ment to break up the memorable war partnership for the purposes of 
the election, and that the Conservative Party, being the largest in the 
House of Commons, should form a “ caretaker ’’ Government to carry 
on until the election was over It could then be seen what was the best 
way of conducting the government of the country having regard to the 
proportions of parties in the new House 

As ım the spring Germany rapidly collapsed, the prospects of an 
election were eagerly canvassed, the imitiative lay with the Prime 
Minister It was urged upon him by some of his advisers, notably Lord 
Beaverbrook, that a quick election would provide the best dividends 
for an obviously unpopular Conservative Party Manceuvring for posi- 
tion then began—how was the Government to be brought to an end 
and who could be made to bear the responsibility for the break, for a 
break-up was unpopular with the country at large When the moment 
arrived no party was prepared to take the mitiative mn leaving the 
Government and some means had to be devised of forcing the issue 
Just before the Whitsun Conference of the Labour Party, therefore, 
the Prime Minister sent a letter to the leaders of the Labour and 
Liberal Parties suggesting that the Coalition should be continued until 
the end of the Japanese war This was a move in the game It was not 
a proposition that could have been thought possible of acceptance in 
view of the uncertainty of the period, the state of feeling in the country, 
and declarations already made as to the timing of a General Election 
after the end of the German war It was rejected completely by Mr 
Attlee on behalf of the Labour Party, while Sır Archibald Sinclair for 
the Liberal Party expressed willingness to consult with the Prime 
Minister and Mr Attlee on the subject The next thing that Sir Archt- 
bald Sinclair heard about the matter was that the Prime Minister had 
resigned and that he himself was no longer Secretary of State for Air 
It cannot be said, therefore, that the Liberal Party rejected a proposal 
to continue the Coahtion Great efforts were made to throw the blame 
on others for ending the Government, but actually m the event the 
electors were not very much interested m this. 

The campaign was remarkable for the long series of twenty-four 
broadcasts by party leaders, Mr Churchill led off with a disastrous 
contribution which affected the whole tone and temper of the contest 
The country was astounded and shocked to find that a man who had 
led them as a great national figure throughout the war should descend 
to such depths of party and personal controversy, he debased the 
whole comage of the conflict The Conservatives appeared to have 
started with the advantage that ın putting the question, “ Do you wish 
to replace Mr Churchill and Mr Eden by Mr Attlee and some other 
Labour Leader ? ’”’ most people would have answered “ No,” but there 
came a gradual change as the contest went on and in the end the 
majority were prepared to answer that question in the affirmative If 
Mr. Churchill had spoken once at the begining and once at the end, 
and had maimtained a dignified attitude appealing for support from all 
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quarters to finish the struggle in a mood of national unity, his Govern 
ment would have done much better He spoke too often, too extrava- 
gantly , there were others among the younger Conservatives such as 
Mr Richard Law and Mr Harold Macmillan who should have been 
brought ın The Conservative machine seems to have been captured 
by the reactionary elements, and ıt is clear that the Churchill-Beaver- 
brook-Bracken combination was unfruitful As I happened to spend a 
fortnight in bed with mfluenza during the election I had an opportunity 
rare amongst candidates of hearmg most of the broadcasts! For the 
Churchill Government Sir John Anderson, Lord Woolton and Mr Eden 
did best The two former, however, were obliged to found their case on 
the National character of the Government from which two of the three 
major parties were excluded! For the Labour Party Mr Attlee rather 
unexpectedly did remarkably well In his clash with Mr Churchill both 
over the wireless and in correspondence he scored every time Most of 
the other Labour broadcasts were effective because they were deliber- 
ately explanatory and constructive, and that 1s what the country 
wanted to hear The four Liberal broadcasts ın their different styles 
were of a very high standard , to many ıt seemed that Lord Samuel’s 
was the best of the whole twenty-four 

The Labour Party had participated effectively m the Government 
that had won the war, and some of their Ministers, m particular Mr 
Bevin, who performed an immensely difficult task ın the Mimistry of 
Labour, had made a deep public impression They had all gamed 
valuable administrative experience The Labour Party in the past has 
been handicapped by its class basis resting on that admirable but 
conservative body the trade unions, and by theoretical adherence to 
the complete nationalisation of the means of production, distribution 
and exchange 

The Conservative Party was obviously embarrassed by having been 
m power seventeen of the twenty years between the wars—they could 
not escape their responsibility for mass unemployment at home 
between the wars or for the fatal policy of appeasement m foreign 
policy which led from Manchuria through Abyssinia and Munich to the 
war Their one hope lay m Mr Churchill’s popularity as a war leader, 
although the Conservative Party had before the war done their very 
utmost to keep him out of political power until he succeeded Mr 
Chamberlain as Prime Minister m 1940 

At the beginning of the campaign ıt seemed that the country was not 
really attracted fully by either of the two major parties, and many 
thought that the general outlook of the Liberal Party, a third alterna- 
tive, was much more in line with ıts wishes It had an historic record of 
service 1n all fields in the past and a well-worked-out radical programme 
of reconstruction for the future It possessed m Sir Archibald Simclair 
a man with all the qualities of leadership and one who had performed a 
first-rate admmistratıve task for five years at the Air Ministry through- 
out the war. He was supported by Sir Wiliam Beveridge, whose name 
1s a household word throughout the world ın connection with social 
security and, other schemes Indeed ıt was thought to be a strong 
electoral card that Sir Wiliam had deliberately jomed. the Liberal 
Party because he felt that of the three 1t was the most likely to carry 
out to the full his proposals But the party was handicapped by reason 
of the fact that circumstances had reduced ıt to a small number in the 
late House of Commons and that it only put forward 307 candidates 
for the 640 seats in the new House of Commons This was largely owing 
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to the rushed election—a very much larger number would have stood 1f 
the election had taken place, as the party desired, in the autumn on a 
reasonably complete votmg register both for those at home and those 
m the services The existence of the Liberal Nationals too was unhelp- 
ful—it created confusion 

During the election candidates of all parties found themselves very 
much, in the dark as to the electors’ intentions , there was much more 
sient voting than in the past and party favours were not shown im 
windows to anything like the usual extent Loudspeakers played a far 
more important part than ever before This and the summer weather 
had its effect on indoor meetings It was clear that there was a strong 
left-wing trend, but how much no one knew. 

Owing to the war there was very little party organisation in the 
constituencies Under the truce this had fallen mto abeyance Can- 
vassing was a rare luxury On the other hand trade union membership 
had greatly increased and brought in large numbers of young girls who 
in peace time would not have been ın industry at all. They were power- 
fully influenced by this Most of the under thirties had never voted 
before and their minds after the long period of political quiescence were 
largely virgin soil Indeed a great deal of pressure was exercised 
through the trade union and Co-operative movements and by the 
shop stewards in the factories They did their best to persuade the 
workers that it was their duty to vote Labour There was a feeling in 
the services too that ıt might be just as well to give Socialism a tral 
Memories of the ineffective performance of Labour Governments in 
office 1923 and 1929 were short 

It must be admitted that the present method of electmg Members of 
the House of Commons ıs very imperfect and does not give anythmg 
like a fair representation of the real views of the country For instance, 
in 1929 the Liberals obtamed one quarter of the votes cast, but only 
one-tenth of the seats This time instead of twelve a total of fifty-seven 
should be the quota Each Liberal seat represents 207,285 votes each ; 
Conservative 47,354 each and Labour 30,826 The obvious remedy for 
this is to adopt a system of Proportional Representation During the 
discussions on the Reform Bull of 1918 this proposal was care- 
fully considered, but it was unfortunately rejected by the Liberal 
Party who were then ın a majority, on the self-interested ground that 
it would not be to their advantage A parliamentary conference under 
the chairmanship of the Speaker was held last year to consider further 
the question of electoral reform—this tıme the larger Parties, Conserva- 
tive and Labour, rejected it for the same reason, that of self-mterest, 
while the Liberals were anxious to see ıt adopted. Until some such plan 
is incorporated in our electoral machimery the results of a General 
Election will continue to be distorted to the grave disadvantage of the 
State 

The result of the election 1s primarily a vote of censure on the 
Conservative Party concentrating in vehement support of the largest 
alternative It 1s hard on the Liberal Party, whose pre-war and war 
record is so good and whose post-war policy is so progressive, that the 
strong current should have passed it unexpectedly by. All present 
indications point to a determmation not to accept the death certificate 
written out for 1t by its opponents 

Any Government holding office durmg the period of transition from 
war to peace is bound to mcur great unpopularity however perfectly 
organised the change may be m theory; real or imaginary grievances 
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on a vast scale are bound to arise as men leave the forces and as workers 
in the factories transfer to peace-time jobs, decisions of the greatest 
importance affecting foreign and home policy will have to be taken 
that can be represented as creating legitimate grievances It would 
have been far better in the national interest that such tasks should have 
been faced by a new Coalition Government representing the progressive 
elements m all three parties, then no party advantage could be taken 
of the situation; but it is not to be The electors have given a great 
opportunity to the Labour Government and Party With their large 
majority they have the chance of proving to the country that they can 
carry through a programme of radical reform as effectively as the great 
Liberal Government of 1906-14 If they can do this their future seems 
assured, but one cannot help feelmg doubtful whether the conditions 
are at all favourable for such success There will be in due course 
relentless and ruthless Conservative opposition taking advantage of 
everything that can be attacked with effect They understand and can 
employ the technique very well The House of Commons has seen no 
real opposition since the 1929 Parhament Even 1f all members of the 
Government were of the highest intellectual calibre with the widest 
admunistrative experience, they would still be unable to deliver socialist 
goods in sufficient quantities to meet the avid demand Dısappoint- 
ments must ensue 

It seems likely that the extremer elements will become increasingly 
dissatisfied with the comparatively moderate policy of the Govern- 
ment Attacked thus on two sides with the by-elections going agaimst 
them m a year or two, Labour stock may slump considerably While 
these considerations must be ın our minds, let us hope for the sake of 
the country and the world that the new Government with its powerful 
backing throughout the length and breadth of the country will succeed 
in putting into force effectively that policy of peace abroad and recon- 
struction at home which the vast majority of the people, regardless of 
party, desires to see 

GEOFFREY MANDER 


MAGNATES CHARTER: VOTES OR 
VETOS. 


AGNA Carta had a significance far beyond its substance, and 
MM tetter thıs Charter from San Francısco, ımposed by recon- 

structive Magnates on their recalcitrant sovereignties, ever 
achieves the historic importance as that from Runnymede will depend 
less on its dispositions than on 1ts developments It may be that inter- 
national government, evolving, like national government, from rule 
by the veto of magnates into rule by vote of the majority, will, owing to 
the ever-accelerating rhythm of progress, complete the change in some 
fifty stead of some five hundred years Meantime, let us beware of 
believing that a vote, though it 1s the anagram and analogue of a veto, 
can ever be anything other than 1ts antithesis For votes, and nothing 
else, can mvest the international relationship with the confidence and 
co-operation essential to peace and prosperity While vetos, whether 
imposed by Great Powers on growing peoples or by Law and Order on 
Liberal and Labour Oppositions, can do nothing but invalidate votes 
and invite violence. 
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A Magnates Charter can only convert revolution mto reconstruction 
by converting a mandaté from “ Madame Veto ” of the Ancien Régime 
into a majority vote from the Sovereign People We are now at the 
end of the period of “ phoney ” peace-making, and, under our new 
political leadership, we may have to free Europe from Want as we 
freed it from War Unless with American and Russian help we succeed 
in this second task, a war-weary and war-wasted world seeking peace 
and plenty will ensure war through “‘ resistance movements,” and waste 
through revolt against “ controls” And until we, thereby, replace 
the present competition for predominance by co-operation for progress 
our efforts to reconstruct will be difficult and even dangerous Thus, the 
San Francisco Conference, entrusted with the creation of a new World 
Order, degenerated into scuffles for predominance and squabbles over 
prestige that disgraced allied diplomacy The Potsdam Conference, 
empowered to establish a new Law and Order in Europe and elsewhere, 
was degraded into an orgy of secret diplomacy and sybaritic self- 
indulgence that discredited allied democracy Our General Election, 
anxiously watched by the world for evidence that British democracy 
would set an example in the emergence of peace as it had in the emer- 
gency of war, was distorted into a faction fight of personalities and a 
plebiscite for personal government 

The British electorate’s reply to this referendum has been received 
with a relieved surprise—although for five years the British people had 
been at some pains to prove that they preferred popular government to 
personal government and collectivism for production to capitalism for 
profit Buta majority vote does not mean an end at once and once for 
all to a magnates’ veto The esoteric power of medieval monarchs has 
been usurped by modern magnates for enforcing their veto through an 
electoral system under which a Conservative vote gets twice the parha- 
mentary representation of a Progressive vote—through a system of 
electoral registration that preferentially disfranchises Progressive 
voters—through an almost complete Conservative control of the Press, 
and through Tory stunts for stampeding the less-educated electors at 
the polls You can fool all the people all the time 1f, at times, you change 
the foolery, so “ Madame Veto” still reigns supreme over national 
government and, now that mnternational government begins to develop, 
she magisterially maintains that national democracy ıs half defunct, 
international democracy wholly a fiction, and international relations 
normally and necessarily a matter for diplomacy Which fallacy, fatal 
to all peace and progress, has now endowed us with the San Francisco 
Charter and was denounced a quarter-century ago ın an article acclaim- 
ing the new-born League of Nations and entitled “ Half a League 
Onwards ” But I cannot claim copynght for that overworked witti- 
cism, nor credit for the overlooked wisdom of predictions that subse- 
quently proved correct, because the LN U, who commissioned the 
article, did not consider it fit to print 

Realising, on the outbreak of war, that history would probably 
repeat itself ın this respect, I persuaded the Oxford University Press 
to publish Federalism and Freedom on the same theme, and made my 
way on to the LNU Executive which was then planning post-war 
reconstruction But the Elder Statesmen, stillin control of the LN U, 
were still convinced that international affairs pertain to diplomacy and 
not to democracy Thereby they lost the opportunity of using their 
great authority for co-ordinating the other national organisations 
engaged in peace planning, as the LN U had done after the last war, 
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and their post-war plan merely anticipated that of this “ United 
Nations Organisation” instead of materially advancing it. 

The foregoing suggests why the so-called “ Charter ” 1s not a Charter 
at all in the sense of a Bill of Human Rights, a Code of Civilisation, a 
Jus Gentium which would serve as a moral mandate for a world 
authority with military sanctions The League Covenant had some- 
thing of this character and so had the Atlantic Charter; but this 
document reflects a reaction that has, as an afterthought, allowed it 
only a short preamble expressing its purposes 

Then follows a Constitution, ın some detail, for a Confederation of 
such Sovereign States as are prepared to umpose its “‘ servitudes ” on 
their sovereignties This has been proclaimed as an allied “ New 
Order ” which 1s more practical ın 1ts system than the Covenant, and 
has more promise of success than the League because ıt can act against 
aggression with more power and promptitude Whereas the Liberal 
statesmen who founded the League endowed it with ample armed 
power, and it failed because its actual powers were so endued with 
Conservative statecraft as to convert a democratic institution for pro- 
viding peace and progress into a diplomatic institute for promoting 
power politics m which the Assembly was not a living democratic 
organ but only a legalist diplomatic organisation None the less 
democracy being a force that diplomacy can stem but cannot stop, the 
League did of itself develop an embryo of democracy Thus the dele- 
gations sent to the Assembly by progressive peoples, eg the Scandi- 
navians, not only represented the principal parliamentary parties but 
rallied together ın blocs for vital mternational ideals rather than 
for vested national mterests Democracies that had less control 
over their ruling class, eg the British, had to assert themselves by 
direct action outside the League machinery Thus the Hoare-Laval 
appeasement of Italian aggression by partitioning Abyssima, a member 
of the League, aroused such a protest from our public opinion that ıt 
had to be dropped, the Foreign Secretary dismissed, and the Conserva- 
tive Government condemned to swear allegiance to the League or be 
defeated at the election Nor is it true, as also alleged, that ıf the 
League had enforced sanctions against Italy it would only have preci- 
pitated war For we now know that sanctions as to Oil and the Canal 
would have made Mussolini givein We also know that ıf we had called 
Hitler’s bluff at Munich he would have been deposed by the Reichswehr 
and we should never have been driven down the Via Dolorosa of 
aggressions, appeasements and atrocities Nor is 1t true, as we are also 
assured, that the armed power of democracy never was, or will be, 
materially and militarily sufficient for stopping aggression by a Great 
Power without a world-wasting war For it was British and French 
naval action against the submarine blockade of Spain by two Great 
Powers, Germany and Italy, that prohibited such piracy This would, 
moreover, have proved the power of the League to prevent armed 
aggression by any two Great Powers had our action been taken under 
the authority of the supreme League Council and the sanctions of an 
International Code, and not under the egis of the simster “ Non- 
Intervention Committee ” and the pressure of commercial interests 

It 1s confidently asserted that the charter of UNO. gives more 
power against war and better prospects of peace than had the League. 
But after considering the veto imposed (Art 27-3) on the Council’s right 
of decision by vote, as qualified by reservation of the Council’s right of 
discussion (Art 52-3) under the Big Three agreement (June 7th), and 
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also the veto mmposed (Art 12-1) on the Assembly’s right of discussing 
disputes brought before the Council, and comparing these vetos with 
the analogous vetos imposed on Assembly‘and Council by the Covenant 
(Art 5-1), after comparing experience of the consequences to the 
League from American abstention with expectations of the conse- 
quences to UN O. from German absence, and after comparing the 
superior ethical appeal of the Covenant with the superior economic 
authority of the Charter—I should, as a professional diplomat, a 
practising democrat and a professor of politics, as confidently answer— 
No 

The fundamental and fatal error of U N O ıs however the assumption 
that power and promptitude for military action are sufficient to ensure 
peace and prosperity The Axis made this mistake and imposed its 
New Order with the power and promptitude of maniacal Messianism 
and the perfection of modern armaments Like U N O this Axis “ New 
Order ” was acclaimed by plutocracies and accepted by politicians But 
it was fought to a finish ın five years by Democracy, and fell, like Luci- 
fer, into a hell of cruelty, corruption and chaos If Satan cannot cast 
out Satan, how can Mammon cast out Moloch? Moreover, UNO in 
technical terms ıs only a “ Real Union ’—meanmg that ıt has no 
real unity In factual form ıt 1s a diplomatic confederation of demo- 
cratic countries with different social systems and conceptions of 
democracy Yet in face of the failure of the Aryan sectaries I am asked 
to have faith ın the power of a mystical trinity in unity of the “ Big 
Three ” that, at my low level of apprehension, I will be damned if I 
can understand and that at “ the highest level of authority ” I will be 
damned 1f I can’t 

Moreover, the original triumvirate of personages whose phenomenal 
record gave them a dictatorial authority and appeal has been replaced 
by a Tres juncta ın Uno of an American Social, Democrat, a British 
Democratic Socialist and the original Russian democratised Com- 
munist This new Big Three all have now definite democratic mandates, 
and are all conforming to the principles of their creeds and the pro- 
cedures of their constitutions How can they maintain the continuity 
of a foreign policy that has presented the world with a basis of personal 
government by a triumvirate, with a balance of armed power between 
competing social systems of Capitalism and Communism, with an 
embattled Europe partitioned between military occupations, and with 
policies of military intervention against Liberal and Labour movements 
in Greece and Italy and of moral influence against them ın Spain, 
Portugal, France and Belgium? Already it is clear that ıt cannot It 
may soon be all too clear that 1t cannot maintain the continuance of 
an international authority hke UNO with a summary diplomatic 
procedure against aggression (Art 99) that prevents democratic pro- 
test from its Assembly in specific terms (Art 12), or from public 
opinion from want of tıme Because thereby an important issue might 
at any moment be imposed on the Security Council that might end, 
not, as hitherto, ın the moral discomfiture of our out-of-date diplomacy, 
but ın the military destruction of our out-of-date democracy In short, 
our Coalition Government put “ teeth ” into U N O that may be only 
a moral warning like the “ Jaws of Death ” that adorn our Lenten altar 
rals, but may also be a mantrap for maiming any Liberal or Labour 
movement that puts 1ts foot ın ıt 

During the last half-century of Conservative government there has 
been no contimuity of foreign policy either ım respect of democratic 
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principles or ın regard to diplomatic proceedings. It is long since our 
Foreign Office revealed any democratic consciousness, and 1t has had, 
of late, to renounce repeatedly and nghtly its diplomatic contentions 
with the USSR andthe U S.A It was wrong, however, ın throwing 
out the democratic baby with the diplomatic dirty water For if 
the Charter, 1'e the fœdus of a diplomatic confederation, had also been 
the foetus of a democratic federal system, then U N O would have been 
more acceptable to the federal democracies of US A andUSSR and 
less amenable to any power politics by the State Department and Narko- 
mindel If UNO had a democratically representative Assembly with 
right to discuss and decide all issues, our new tricky diplomacy of 
power politics would be ruled out, but our traditional democratic 
diplomacy would get favourable rulings We should no longer be able 
to lay down the law as we did ın the last century, but we should, thanks 
to this General Election, be able once again to lay out the line of least 
resistance and to be “men not micektes ” 

UNO has been presented to the legislatures of Washington and 
Westminster as a half-loaf and better than no bread , but the American 
Senate has accepted half so readily that ıt might reluctantly agree to a 
whole. Our new Government may decide that democracy, asking for 
bread, 1s bemg given a stone, or they may dislike what old Lord 
Salisbury called an abrupt curve in the continuity of foreign policy 
In the latter case they can reconcile their labihty for UNO as 
members of the Coalition Government with loyalty to their constitu- 
encies as Ministers of the first Labour Government by using the most 
realistic provision of UNO (Chap 13) which provides a reasonable 
procedure for amendment The maximum amendment that could at 
once be sought and the minimum that would serve for the nonce would 
be that U N O ’s development should start where that of the League 
stopped Thus, Art. 9 should make the Assembly representative of 
the prmcipal parties or public bodies of the Members so that ıt might 
have some democratic unity, and so that loyalties to political organisa~ 
tions or public organs might cut across allegiances to national policies 
Art 1o should provide for publicity of the Assembly’s proceedings so 
as to secure popular sovereignty Art. 12 should allow the Assembly 
to have its say on all issues, except when the Council unanimously 
decides 1t should not, so that the democratic will for peace and progress 
be not easily estopped by diplomatic power politics 

In the social and economic field more has been attained by U.N o 
and more can be attempted by us The collapse of Capitalism and the 
competition of Communism taught our diplomatic experts that ethics 
and economics were the equal elements of politics Our democratic 
economists now tell us that the social systems and economic enter- 
prises of the U K. and USSR, though different, are not divergent, 
and therefore can be continentally and centrally co-ordmated An 
advisory Social and Economic Council had been formed under the 
League but had never functioned UNO now has such a Council that 
can make recommendations, decide by majority vote, draft conven- 
tions, call conferences and co-ordmate “‘ special agencies ” mcluding 
the ILO This represents an advance, but still regards economics as 
the handmaid rather than the housewife of politics and does not recog- 
nise that the success of the IL O was due to its tiple representation 
of employers, employed and the Executive Some such social or 
sovietic representation 1s required to empower the U.N O Council for 
co-ordinating Capitalism and Communism. Art 61 might therefore 
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provide that the eighteen members of the Economic and Social Council, 
to be elected by the Assembly, should represent eighteen fields of 
economic and social organisation, and that Art 66-3 should bring 
these central “ commissars ” into relation through “ regional arrange- 
ments ” with the councils or committees of national organs. 

A more important potential power than that of an international 
police resides in the development of the so-called “ special agencies ” 
in relation to “regional arrangements’ This diplomatic device of 
calling a spade an agricultural umplement 1s due partly to British 
diplomacy being blissfully unaware as to what a spade really is and as 
to its taking a specialist as well as a spade to dig a garden, so that 
U.N.O offends against every sound principle and sane procedure of 
federal jurisprudence—and partly due to Russian diplomacy being 
bitterly aware that spades can also be used to dig graves so that every 
Central European federalism may mean an offensive against the Soviet 
System So the general term ‘regional arrangements” is used to 
cover all political association from the regional confederation of 
North and South America under the Monroe Doctrine, the racial 
confederation of the British Commonwealth under the Monarchy and 
the religious confederation of Russian Communism under Marx at 
the top, down to the reactionary federalism of lesser nations for power 
politics Similarly, under “ special agencies ” we must read all those 
political, social and economic organisations of mternational interests 
or mstitutions from an International Polce and the ILO at the 
top, down to profiteermg Cartels and Protectionist Customs Unions 
at the bottom All of which will have to be converted democratically 
into a strong and stable structure that can provide not only peace 
* but progress If Labour can retain the confidence of the British 
and regam that of Americans and Russians, peace can make itself 
m our time, even through such imperfect mstruments as the U N O. 
Charter and the British, the American or, even, the Russian Constitutions 
But these mstruments should be used at once to graft as much social 
democracy on UN O as will convert it from a gradualist organisation 
into a growing organism The League was democratic enough to 
begin growing at once, but not quickly enough to stop the new menace 
of air armament from starting a second World War It did, however, 
create a common sense and a civic conscience that saved us from the 
menace of poison gas left over by the first World War UN O’s sole 
sanction, the Allied bomber, has now been replaced by the new menace 
of the Atomic Bomb Nor has UN O, as yet, any such means as the 
League had of creating the cosmopolitan confidence and co-operation 
that alone can save us from that Day of Judgment of whose coming we 
are warned by statesmen and scientists, from that “‘ Dres irae dies 
alla, solvet saeclum ın favilla, teste David cum Sibylla ” 

GEORGE YOUNG 
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R MAISKI, after a quarter of a century’s expetience of the 
M British people ın their homeland, once confessed that he still 
found them hard to understand He had had many shocks, 
including that of his first encounter with Mr Ramsay MacDonald and 
of his discovery that that gentleman, though a revolutionary, was not 
an atheist He was almost tempted to believe him a humbug To 
Russian eyes there must have been something almost equally starthng 
and difficult in the fact that ıt was Mr Attlee who at Potsdam on 
August 2nd signed the document which in the main had been negotiated 
in Britain’s behalf by Mr Churchill The British general election of 
1945 will no doubt long be remembered even by the British people, not 
only because for the first time in British history ıt returned the Socialist 
Party to power as well as to office, but because ıt turned down Mr 
Churchill at the very height of his glory , yet Mr Attlee’s first act was 
to advertise to the world the continuity and non-party quality of 
British foreign policy Mr Attlee, to be sure, had shared to the full the 
Cabinet responsibility for the foreign policy that had been pursued at 
Potsdam and elsewhere by Mr Churchill’s government, but logic 1s 
not necessarily decisive in politics It remains for the future to show 
how far the Labour Government can bear the brunt of the storms ahead 
The declaration sent out from Potsdam in some measure answers the 
question that trembles on many lips: what of the future, are we 
entitled to look forward to anything better, or rather less termble, 
than what we have suffered in this present half-century ? No man of 
normal caution would give an opimion on that matter with full con- 
fidence Indeed, it is perilously easy at the very outset to be disappomted 
with the work of a Potsdam triumvirate who were in a position to 
decide, for good or for bad, the initial trend of these post-war affairs. 
If one were to be coldly critical, 1t would be impossible to avoid the 
surmise that seldom ın history have so many words—six thousand of 
them—from so powerful a source brought less cheer to the human 
heart But one must not be coldly critical It behoves all men of good 
will not to lose hope 1n our civilisation, for thoughts are acts, and 1t may 
be that a miracle of wishful thinking on the part of mankind in general 
will transfigure that drab, unenlightened and even sordid document into 
an instrument of peace How, no man can tell, but no man can tell 
the way of miracles There are millions of saddened human beings 1n the 
world to-day whose very misery 1s a prayer Let the power and the 
majesty of prayer be not despised, nor underestimated, nor ignored. 
Who shall say that the prayer of such a sort that has gone out from the 
hearts of tortured men and women since the beginning of this present 
century has been in vain, or that the course of our troubled civilisation 
has not, despite the horror, revealed a rough strain of justice, which in 
the nature of things—for nature ıs of God—may herald a better future ? 
We may “ rough-hew ” our earthly ends, as Shakespeare put it, but 
there’s a divinity that shapes them 
It would be misleading therefore to disjom the work done at Potsdam 
from the broad context of this twentieth century The declaration 
itself is palpably in the main inspired by Russian influence. Russia 1s 
at this moment ın large measure the decisive influence in that Contment 
of Europe which was (and therefore, despite appearances, remains) 
Christian in 1ts civilisation, and which since the industrial revolution 
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has been preponderantly governed by the organised forces of the 
political Right. To-day ıt ıs governed by the organised forces of the 
political Left Why? Because the forces of the political Right failed in 
their trust They plunged Europe, and therefore the world, into war , 
not once, but twice , war of a frightful and world-wide destructiveness 

Destruction on a large scale is necessarily impartial in 1ts achievement 

Good and bad things alike go under Among the things that have gone 
under ın this case are the position, power and privilege (which could 
not be disjoined from responsibility) of the political Right Is not that 
a roughly just sequence of events ? If the Right had the power and the 
privilege they therefore also had the responsibility They failed, and 
have been swept aside They failed, of course, because they sought to 
govern God’s world according to their own, and not according to God’s, 
will The Left has now a chance of showing whether its followers really 
appreciate the inner meaning of this contemporary tragedy, or whether 
their own motive, no better, 1s merely to usurp the position of power 
and privilege without appreciating the responsibility that attaches to ıt 

The Russian bolsheviks, so far—let ıt be frankly admitted—have 
failed in that sense. They have overthrown a Tsarist tyranny and as 
yet have done nothing more than install in its place another tyranny , 
and have capped the performance, queerly honest, with the inglorious 
pretence that they have no use for God But it does not follow that 
that pretence, originating in bitterness, will last If Europe, twice 
victimised by the shortsighted folly of the Right, 1s now to be victimised 
by the imitative and merely inverted folly of the Left—Russia now 
being largely ın control—then the good issue ıs again postponed, the 
divinity that shapes our ends in the long run is again perforce—for man 
has free will—constrained to prolong the shaping process till such time 
as a folly-ridden political tradition can wake up to the realities of the 
situation 

The mere substitution of the political Left for the political Right as 
the guiding influence on the Continent of Europe, and now in Britain, 
by 1tself,leads nowhere The test will be stern The Conservatives 
everywhere have been incredibly foolish , and foolish to the end of 
their tether What, for instance, could have been more tactless or more 
provocative than the British Conservatives’ presentation to the elec- 
torate of Mr Churchill personally as the man who won the war against 
Germany? At election meetings one saw the hard lines of women’s 
faces who had lost husbands and sons, had themselves been bombed, 
and were now living in unrepaired bombed buildings (houses would 
hardly be the right word) The slogan of “‘ the man who won the war ” 
probably cost the Conservative Party many thousands of votes, not only 
among the civilians, but among the troops, who really had themselves 
contributed something towards winning the war And what was the 
sense in trying to frighten the British people with the bogy of a political 
police, that 1s, with a bogy that nghtly or wrongly seemed unreal, or 
was not even understood, when that people had faced the reality of 
bombs, fire and unimaginable horror ? 

The political Right in our country not only went down, but went 
down ın the very middle of the Potsdam conference The test that now 
faces the political Left 1s not only stern but prompt It jumped upon 
them even before their Cabinet was complete Mr Attlee signed that 
appalling document at Potsdam The difficulties and heart-breaks of 
these next five years would strain the fibre of any government The new 
British Government comes to power in a background constituted by the 
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almost forlorn hope of masses of our countrymen that a Labour leader- 
ship will usher ın a new world, will banish “ capitalist-imperialist ” 
war, will adjust social unjustice, bamish fear and want And that 
leadership begins with the millstone of Potsdam round its neck The 
Treaty of Versailles, of ill-fame, was bad enough as the pathfinder of a 
post-war world Potsdam is worse How can this situation be re- 
dressed , for ıt can and must be redressed, 1f we are to sleep ın our bed 
o’ nights ? 

First, let the full enormity of the Potsdam provisions be faced , then 

| let them be mended, for they are not necessarily final A Council of the 

Foreign Ministers of five powers, Russia, Britain, France, America and 
China, 1s to sit in London “ to continue the necessary preparatory work 
for the peace settlements ” (whence our hope may revive), and “ as 
its immediate umportant task ” 1s to draft for submission to the United 
Nations as a whole the treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bulgana, Hungary 
and Finland The four countries last mentioned ın that list are de facto 
Russian spheres, about which the West has so far been kept in the dark 
by Russia Poland, another de facto Russian sphere, 1s not included in 
the bst, because that country is featured as a permanently Russian 
sphere In the matter of reparations, for instance, Russia almost 
formally takes Poland under her strong and widespread wing 

In the second place the Council ıs to draft a peace treaty for Germany, 
“to be accepted by the Government of Germany when a government 
adequate for the purpose ıs established’ But the broad lines of the 
German settlement are prescribed from Potsdam as chose jugée, under 
the general preamble that ‘‘it 1s not the yntention of the Alles to destroy 
or enslave the German people ” Indeed, the said preamble goes so far 
as to promise that the German people, being guided on to “a demo- 
cratic and peaceful basis’”’ (this, by a Russia which has crushed 
democracy ın her own land), shall thus be enabled “ın due course to 
take their place among the free and peaceful peoples of the world ” 
It 1s solemnly laid down that ‘so far as 1s practicable, there shall be 
uniformity of treatment of the German population throughout Ger- 
many” Of course, out of the very hypothesis, miracles must not be 
excluded from the possibilities in Europe during these next few years , 
indeed, only the miraculous will serve We must therefore resist the 
temptation to wonder how far uniformity of treatment 1s possible at the 
hands of occupying Powers which differ radically from each other in 
their principles of government, three of them being democratic, the 
other totalitanan, three of them bemg more or less Christian and 
respecting the personal freedom and dignity of the individual, the other 
being officially atheist and excluding m principle the freedom and 
dignity of the individual 

That dilemma ıs particularly marked in the field of education We 
have heard so much about the re-education of the Nazi youth How far 
has that process already gone 1n those parts of Eastern Germany that 
for several months have been administered by the Russians, what 
principles have been applied, has the system of the Hitler Jugend 
been merely replaced by that of the Komsomol, which it so closely 
resembles? We do not know What we do know (or are entitled to 
deduce from the single sentence, the twenty-four words, out of the total 
volume of 6,000 words, which were devoted to this subject in the 
declaration) is that no agreement was reached at Potsdam about the 
re-education of the German people except to the negative extent that 
all traces of Nazism shall be suppressed. a probably unnecessary 
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enterprise in any case, for there can be little doubt at this moment 
that the most bitterly anti-Nazi people ın the world are the stricken 
German people themselves. 

The Potsdam sentence above ieieced to ran thus “ German 
education shall be so controlled as completely to elimmate Nazi and 
mulitarist doctrines and to make possible the successful development of 
democratic ideas” The Russians, among their other great qualities, 
but with individual exceptions, are blessed with a sense of humour, to 
which they add a sense of the ascendancy of man over mere words 
Humpty Dumpty possessed the hike quality ‘‘ When J use a word,” he 
said in rather a scornful tone, “ ‘ıt means just what I choose 1t’to mean 
—neither more nor less ” When the Russians use a word, for instance 
democracy, and for that matter fascism also, ıt means just what they 
choose ıt to mean, neither more nor less 

It becomes increasingly evident that the miracle aforesaid may take 
a most unexpected form It may be that this new atomic bomb, with 
its potentiality still to be explored in its fantastic fullness, may by 
itself make war in the future 1mpossible There must surely be a mit 
to what even politicians regard as practicable in the traditional tech- 
nique of settling international differences Obviously ın the future 
there will be no scope for the use of armies, navies or air forces. All 
that will happen will be that at a given moment atomic bombs will be 
launched (and probably will not even need to be carried by aeroplane) 
and, hey presto! the whole earth will he in ruin There will not even 
be a politician left alive to babble the slogan, “ unconditional sur- 
render ’’! Are we not therefore entitled to expect that war at last will 
have elimmated itself by the very perfection of its own destructiveness, 
that science will have triumphed, homeeopathic4lly as ıt were, over 
itself, and the evil which we never had the sense in our Own interest to 
conquer has at last destroyed itself, according to God’s ‘merciful 
dispensation which gives to all evil a fatal bias towards its own 
destruction ? 

This atomic bomb exploded, so to speak, just as the Potsdam squib 
exploded With a vengeance Potsdam was put ım its proper place and 
in its proper perspective Can ıt be that Potsdam, former nest of 
German War Lords and the chosen meeting-place of this victorious 
triumvirate, is destined to become, deservedly, an historic laughing- 
stock? If so, ıt seems a pity that the debunking of Winston Churchill 
could not have been timed to take place a httle later, that, ın short, the 
Labour demand for an autumn election could not have been humoured 
Mr. Churchill is an artist ın words, and his humour springs eternal 
From No 10 Downing Street he could have done full justice to the 
theme of the atomic bomb ın relation to Potsdam But he would not 
have been the first ın the field ın one particular sense The late Sir 
Owen Seaman, sometime Editor of Punch, himself an artist ın words 
and a master of humour, got the obvious quip ın first Once, addressing 
some of his typical verses to an exuberant Kaiser, he wrote 


Nor were you meant to solve the nations’ knots, 
Or be the earth’s Protector, willy-nilly , 
You only make yourself and royal Pots- 
dam silly. 


People of a prophetic bend might to-day apply that admonition anew, 
this time not to one Lord of Potsdam, but to three ! 
A quarter of a century ago the Lords of Versailles staged one of the 
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world’s most historic (yet not very amusing) farces in the famous 
“ reparation clauses that were directed against Germany It was then’ 

duly propounded that the German people should pay, and should pay 
m cash, for their misdeeds The sum finally agreed upon—by the Allied 
mathematicians—amounted ata final reckoning tosome £11,379,000,000, 
or roughly about £150 from every man, woman and baby in Germany 
The money not forthcoming, the Alles raised loans for the Germans, to 
enable them to pay They still did not pay, but kept the loans To-day 
it is not hard cash, but hard property in the form of “ industrial capital 
equipment ” (a masterpiece of bolshevik Marxist phraseology) that 1s 
to be demanded of beaten Germany, and most of ıt 1s to be transferred 
to Russia 

It is one of the remarkable things ın diplomatic history that each 
generation of national leaders seem to begin from scratch, and, having 
so far been denied the spur of an atomic bomb, they have learnt no 
lesson from history Winston Churchill perhaps ıs exceptional At the 
end of the first war of the century, in 1918, he gave the warning that 
the first concern of the victors, 1f they were wise, would be to feed the 
German people He was not so much ignored as not even heard We 
do not know to-day what share of responsibility, if any, he had in the 
idiotic Potsdam enterprise directed towards loot on a gigantic scale at 
the expense of Germany and for the supposed benefit of Russia If he 
approved it, we must conclude either that he had lost the intelligence 
aforesaid or was merely humouring Generalissimo Stalin 

The first three sentences about ‘‘ German Reparation ” contained in 
the Potsdam document will no doubt in due course take their place in 
the world’s museum of half-forgotten follies, side by side with the 
Versailles reparation clauses Theyread “ (1) Reparation claims of the 
USSR shall be met by removals from the zone of Germany occupied 
by the USSR and from appropriate German external assets (2) The 
USSR undertakes to settle the reparation clarms of Poland from its 
own share of reparations (3) The reparation claims of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and other countries entitled to reparations 
shall be met from the Western zones and from appropniaté German 
external assets ’’ There follow some detailed prescriptions relative to a 
supplementary satisfaction of Russia’s claims, to the effect that she 
shall add to her portion some part even of the Western loot 

But there 1s a pathetic element, too, in the story It ıs all too true 
that Russia, in common with many other lands, has been wantonly 
devastated under the scourge of war No doubt this German machinery 
and equipment can be physically transferred to Russia, just as ıt was 
physically possible for France at the beginning of 1923 to occupy the 
Ruhr, the industrial heart of Germany, whereby she hoped to compen- 
sate herself for Germany’s non-payment of cash She, too, hoped to 
umpound what the modern jargon would call “ industrial capital equip- 
ment,” though she did not go to the length of bodily removing ıt 
But any schoolboy could have told M Poincaré, what it took a bitter 
experience to teach him, that capital wealth is a timid bird that 
vamishes on the shghtest alarm The moment the French army 
thundered into Essen and the other industrial centres, their industrial 
capital value totally vamished It is a matter of confidence, of credit, 
of established good will and the whole delicate complexity of commerce 
that 1s the essence of capitalism It would perhaps be hard to expect 
the Russian bolsheviks readily to appreciate the true nature of a 
capitalist system which 1t 1s their ideological purpose to destroy , but 
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their new Empire in Europe—and in Asia ?>—will doubtless be a 
powerful incentive towards a greater realism on their part True ıt 1s 
that Russia, a self-supporting country, can dispense with international 
trade without necessarily destroying the basis of her national life , but 
even ın her case ıt will probably be found that the main practical effect 
of this monster transference of ‘ industrial capital equipment ” will 
be that ın some way or another she will have to pay the bill for removal, 
and will not reap any compensating advantage. In lke manner M 
Poincaré in the summer of 1923 had to invite the French Chamber of 
Deputies to provide the expenses of the Ruhr occupation ‘and had 
nothing to show on the credit side France had to meet the cost of 
making Germany pay, and received no German payment Mr Bonar 
Law wisely dissociated the British Government from so foolish a 
venture 

For the rest the Potsdam conference decided that Poland be com- 
pensated for her loss of territory to Russia ın the east by her acquisition 
of German territory ın the west and north, though the final delimitation 
of the new frontier was deferred , that part of East Prussia, including 
Konigsberg, should be added to Russia’s empire (together with the 
three Baltic States, which were not even mentioned, having already 
under Russian management “invited” their own incorporation ın 
Russia) , that German economy be controlled to the end that her war 
potential be eliminated, and “‘ primary emphasis shall be given to the 
development of agriculture and peaceful domestic industries”, that 
the German population of Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary be 
transferred to Germany “in an orderly and humane manner ” , and that 
Spain be warned not to expect admission into the ranks of the United 
Nations 

It 1s a poor programme to contemplate Spoils to the victors, woe 
to the vanquished, and the division of Europe into sheep and goats, 
into communists and anti-communists, are its main features, disquieting 
to all those who hoped for a constructive approach to peace and good 
will among men In the last analysis the problem of Europe, as of the 
world, 1s the substitution of willing co-operation for destructive 
antagonism The whole history of mankind proves that the victors in a 
particular war cannot by forceful suppression prevent the vanquished 
from rising again, ragingly athirst for revenge The Versailles suppres- 
sions were the direct cause of Hitler’s ascendancy in Germany, and of 
the new war The anxious question to-day 1s this how can we prevent 
the rising German generation from nursing a bitter sense of resentment 
when they see their industrial equipment snatched from them and 
transported to Russia, their eastern territories hkewise detached and 
taken either by Russia, or, which to German (and other) eyes ıs the 
same thing, by “ Poland,” and their economy forcibly bent from an 
industrial to an agricultural quality? Is ıt any good pomting out to 
them, as ıs pomted out ın the words of the Potsdam declaration, that 
these things are done “ to convince the German people that they have 
suffered a total military defeat and that they cannot escape responsi- 
bility for what they have brought upon themselves, since their own ' 
ruthless warfare and the fanatical Nazi resistance have destroyed 
German economy and made chaos and suffering inevitable”? The 
rising German generation will not believe a word of 1t They will merely 
summarise it all in the two words, vae victis ! Their bitterness will be 
dangerous if ıt be not checked in time, or 1f the atomic bomb fail to do 
the trick of salvation for all of us impartially Even if the atomic 
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bomb does rule out, on the negative side, the possibility of violent 
physical war in the future, there will still remain, on the positive side, 
the problem of cultivating good will, harmony and co-operation among 
the nations 

Would ıt be simplifying the issue too much to say that the problem 
1s one essentially of education? And if we are honest, would the end 
be not the more reliably attained 1f we allowed the natural German 
reaction to these present miseries to take its course? The German 
youth will take its medicine from German hands It will never take ıt 
from foreign and, to boot, victorious hands We had the corresponding 
opportunity a quarter of a century ago, and did not take it Let the re- 
markable historic document be now recalled, for ıt may give us the 
clue we need Immediately after the last war, on which occasion the 
Alhes for their part did not propound any principle of German re- 
education from the outside, the German educational authorities issued 
a spontaneous manifesto which in part read thus “The terrible 
defeat of Germany puts the teachers to a heavy test of wisdom and 
character They will easily be tempted to nourish in their pupus a 
feeling of hatred and vengeance against our enemies, and to believe 
that it is right to awaken among the young a highly developed patriotic 
sentiment. We must direct our energies most earnestly against this 
cheap kind of patriotism which uses the vulgar impulses for its purpose 
Hatred and vengeance must in no circumstances be preached to the 
young, not even when the enemy 1s doing-us wrong There must be no 
playmg with the thought of war and vengeance We must hold fast 
always to the hope and purpose that some day hatred between peoples 
will vanish from the earth and that this war will have been the last of 
wars We insist resolutely that the schools shall never again become 
centres of persecution and the glorification of war ” That document was 
sent out to all teachers in German schools by the new Prussian Ministry 
of Education set up immediately after the war The text was published 
in the Frankfurter Zeitung of December 5th, 1918, less than a month 
after the armistice. 

Granted that the re-education of the German youth must now again 
be carried out by German teachers, would 1t not be a good, tactful and 
effective device to direct those teachers to take their cue from precisely 
that document, a German document, with the addition of a moral 
drawn from the more recent past, to the effect that the repeated disaster 
that has befallen the German race was due, at least ın part, to the non- 
observance of those excellent German instructions of a quarter of a 
century ago and to the acceptance instead of a madman like Hitler 
as mentor? If we could add some small word to the effect that we, too, 
for our part have not been blameless (which confession would do no 
more than bare justice to the truth) we might so light a flame of German 
repentance and good will that we could contemplate the future with a 


greater sense of security. 
GEORGE GLASGOW 


AROUND THE BELGIAN CRISIS. 


OR five years union was successfully maintained among the 
Peace people through the ordeal of military defeat, cruel 
privations and ruthless oppression It has been broken on the 

morrow of victory It is too early to give a complete analysis of the 
circumstances which brought this crisis about , but an attempt may 
be made to clear the air of certain misconceptions 

i. We should first give up any idea that the present crisis arises 
from the conduct of military operations in Belgium during the eighteen 
days’ campaign M Reynaud, who repeated his accusations against 
King Leopold durng the Pétain trial, seems to have learned nothing 
since May 28th, 1940, but the Belgian people have learned a great deal 
They know that the Belgian Army, following the instructions given by 
General Gamelin and, later, General Weygand, fought to the limit of 
its endurance, and that, after the failure of Weygand’s promised 
counter-offensive, surrender had become inevitable They know that 
warnings had been given to the Allies a week before the capitulation, 
at a time when the British were already preparing for the evacuation, 
and that neither the Belgian Army, nor the BE F , can be rendered 
responsible for the encirclement which followed the break-through at 
Sedan, ın French territory 

2 We should also realise that the conflict between the Sovereign. 
and the present Government is not the direct outcome of the difference 
which occurred in May 1940 between Leopold III and the Pierlot 
Government This difference was based on the fact that the King, who, 
under the Constitution, was both Head of the Army and Head of the 
State, chose to remain with his troops instead of following his ministers 
abroad on May 25th This decision seems to have been taken for two. 
reasons first because, ın an order of the day issued the same day to 
counter German propaganda, the Commander wished to assure his 
troops that he would remain with them to the end, thus prolonging 
their resistance ın front of Dunkirk, and secondly because he hoped, 1f 
he remained in the country, to be able to lighten the ordeal inflicted 
upon his people M Pierlot had certain reasons to suspect that negoti- 
ations might take place and, in his Paris speech, dissociated himself 
from any steps which would have been a violation of the Constitution 
After he recerved assurances that the surrender had a purely military 
character, he very properly altered his attitude On a number of 
occasions the Belgian Ministers in London paid homage to the Sovereign 
and declared that they were fighting, at the side of Britain, “‘ for the 
liberation of Belgium and of her King” As late as July 1944, M 
Pierlot declared that, as soon as he returned to Brussels, he would put 
his resignation into the hands of the King and ask him to form another 
Government 

Opinions differed with regard to the wisdom of the decision taken on 
May 25th, but ıt was agreed that ıt was inspired by disinterested. 
intentions The constitutional issue was no longer raised This attitude 
was shared by the British Government and as early as May 1941 Mr 
Eden, ın a public speech, paid tribute to the Belgian people “ grouped 
round King Leopold, who maintains with unbroken dignity his position 
as a prisoner of war ” 

3 It would be making a much graver mistake to 1magine that either 
the capitulation of the Army or the decision to remain in Belgium 
decreased the Sovereign’s popularity in Belgium during the first years 
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of the occupation On the contrary, M Reynaud’s accusations provoked 
the most violent protests and the King was hailed as the innocent 
victim of slander, who preferred the hardships of imprisonment to the 
comfortable security of exile The Germans, who had first exploited 
the attacks made against the King to stir up hostility against Britain, 
soon recognised that the people’s loyal demonstrations strengthened 
the spirit of resistance In November 1941, they issued a regulation 
according to which no demonstration should take place on the occasion 
of the Sovereign’s Saint Day 

It was at that time that a reaction set ın and that hostility began to 
manifest itself ın a certain section of the Belgian public and certain 
organs of the underground Press It was provoked partly by the 
announcement of the marriage of King Leopold with a commoner, 
Mile Baels, in September, and partly by the apparently small results 
that he had achieved in trying to relieve the critical food situation and 
to obtain the release of prisoners Later, his failure to prevent the 
deportation of Belgian workers to Germany added a new grievance * 
Resistance had become very active and those who took part ın ıt, at 
great risk, felt that the passive attitude of the Sovereign who should 
be their leader no longer justified the popularity with which he had 
been surrounded This populanty, however, was still so great that, 1f 
the King had remained ın Laeken after D-day, there ıs little doubt 
that these attacks would have been forgotten or confined to Communist 
circles When Prince Charles accepted the Regency, after the return 
of the Government to Brussels, he made it clear that he did so during 
his brother’s absence and pending his return All grievances were 
forgotten in the general feeling of relief and there was still no suspicion 
among people of all parties that the Sovereign’s deliverance might 
provoke a demand for his abdication 

Bitterness 1s the direct result of suffermg, and bitterness grew during 
the following winter There was a desperate shortage of food and fuel, 
worse even than during the occupation Then came Rundstedt’s 
counter-offenstve and the flying bombs M Pierlot, who had been 
greeted with enthusiasm a few months before, decided to resign in 
February, and M Van Acker, m spite of the support he enjoyed among 
the Socialists, was faced with serious difficulties Nevertheless, on 
July 25th, he declared that, when he left for the first tıme to meet the 
Sovereign, after his liberation, on May roth, he “intended to come 
back with hım ?” , he “ foresaw difficulties,’”’ but he was “ not afraid. 
of them ” In short, as a good patriot, he considered that some risks 
had to be taken to preserve the unity of the country and that Leopold 
III, ın spite of all the attacks of his adversaries and the mistakes of his 
friends, was still a strong bond of umon The conclusion we must draw 
from all these facts ıs that, wp to May last, nothmg had occurred, 
within the knowledge of the Prime Minister, which rendered the 
abdication necessary or even desirable The real causes for the present 
demand must not therefore be sought ın past years, but ın events which 
took place during the last three months 

After clearing the ground of misconceptions we may be better able 
to consider the positive aspect of the question That mistakes have been 
made has been recognised by both sides, but the gravity of certain of 
these cannot yet be fully estimated Their explanation or justification 


* Smce the name of Marshal Pétam has been mentioned ın the discussion, ıt should be 
pointed out that the Marshal was accused of signing the decree of deportation, while King 
Leopold was attacked for protesting too late 
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has up to now been incomplete in Several cases, so that the evidence 
appears one-sided It 1s therefore impossible, at the time of writing, to 
form a definite opmion on every attack delivered agamst King Leopold 
since his liberation, but we may form a general idea on the motives 
which prompted these attacks and on the circumstances which gave 
them such importance 

Every monarchy—not excluding Britain—has its republicans who 
may be more or less numerous, more or less vocal. There was an mm- 
fluential republican minority, under French influence, ın the National 
Congress which framed the Belgian Constitution in 1831 The Socialists 
who waged their campaign 1n favour of universal suffrage, from 1890 to 
1893, waged an equally violent campaign against Leopold II Soctalism 
became more constitutionalist under King Albert, but there always 
remained a revolutionary left wing, mostly Communistic, which did not 
spare their criticism of this most popular sovereign It 1s this minority 
which began to question the attitude of Leopold III during the occupa- 
tion and prepared the ground for the recent campaign Republicans 
have a right to their opinion with regard to the political régime they 
wish to introduce ın their country, but they are necessarily biased where 
the régime they wish to abolish 1s concerned Just as monarchists are 
inclined to exaggerate the errors of a republican government, republicans 
are inclined to criticise unfairly the errors of a monarch Those who 
followed intelligently the Pétain trial must recognise that no political 
system possesses the privilege of infallibihty 

The success of the agitation was due to the discontent prevailing 
during last winter and to the fact that the Communists, who had 
remained inactive before Russia entered the conflict, took a prominent 
part in the resistance movement after June 1941, and increased their 
influence in important trade unions, particularly among the miners of 
Mons, Charleroi and Liège, whose co-operation in the material restora- 
tion of the country was indispensable The threat of a general strike 
seems to have been one of the main reasons why the moderate Left 
urged the King’s abdication ın the hope of avoiding civil strife and of 
preserving the monarchy under the Regent In his speech of July 25th, 
M Van Acker declared that, while he was prepared to support the 
King’s return on May roth, he no longer dared to advise it on his third 
visit to Salzburg on June r2th He considered that his main responsi- 
bility was to save the country from economic chaos, and he felt bound 
to urge the Sovereign to abdicate 

It 1s easy to understand the drfficult situation in which the Belgian 
Premier was placed between the resistance which he met at Salzburg 
and the ever-growing agitation prevailing at home. According to his 
account of his four visits to the Sovereign, the latter does not seem to 
have facilitated his task On the other hand, it would be unfair to 
attribute the King’s attitude merely to obstinacy and personal pride 
He had also certain responsibilities to fulfil towards his people and no 
means of ascertaining the wish of the majority He gave concrete proofs 
of his goodwill. The members of his household who had been criticised 
for their conduct during the occupation resigned On June 24th he sent 
a friendly message to Parliament showing that he wished to follow a 
strictly constitutional policy, and in his letter to the Regent of July 
18th he stated that he had no wish to impose himself upon a reluctant 
people and that if the next elections did not allow him to form a 
government, he would bow to the decision of the people. It 1s true that 
it would have been wiser to send this letter at an earlier date, but 
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during the first month after his liberation the Sovereign’s health was 
still seriously affected by the drastic captivity to which he had been 
subjected ın Germany, and the way his first message had been received 
by the hostile Press had not been encouraging 

As to the charges against the King the first impression gathered 
from the published documents 1s that they do not contain any proof 
whatever of collaboration A number of them are irrelevant, others 
based on German evidence are untrustworthy , others still, lıke the 
imstructions sent in September 1940, before M Pierlot had reached 
London, to the Belgian Minister at Berne, show that after the caprtula- 
tion certain members of the entourage favoured a neutral attitude and 
considered wrongly that the war, so far as Belgium was concerned, had 
come to an end They were no doubt affected by the despairing mood 
which prevailed in every quarter on the continent before the result of 
the Battle of Britain had restored hope On the other hand, we know 
that the King openly blamed the Belgian Consul-General in Paris for 
expressing his condolences to the French Government after the air 
bombardment of the Renault Works In a letter addressed to the 
German Governor, ın November 1942, he protested against the 
“cowardly ” treatment of Belgian prisoners who had been compelled 
to work under the orders of Belgian collaborationists “ whose anti- 
national tendencies are condemned by the vast majority of the people ” 

It is because the attacks made against the Sovereign seem out of 
proportion to the indiscretions committed by his entourage that a 
large number of Belgians are opposed to an immediate abdication 
Had ıt been otherwise, the Catholics, who took a large share in the 
resistance movement and whose patriotism is no less sincere than that 
of the other parties, would not have left the coalition They did so 
because they considered that a decision taken against the wish of the 
majority would diminish the prestige of the monarchy to which they 
are deeply attached They believe, rightly or wrongly, that the 
majority is on their side , so do the Socialists It 1s difficult to imagine 
how the issue can be solved before the next election, which 1s long over- 
due If the results are against him, the King has promised to abdicate 
It is very much to be hoped that there will be a substantial majority 
one way or the other The worst which could happen for the future of 
Belgium would be an indecisive result, which would prolong the present 
dissensions Ifthe King returns, he will have an opportunity of proving 
that the apprehensions of his opponents were baseless If he does not, 
the latter will be able to fulfil their promise and to show that the 
abdication of Leopold III will strengthen instead of weaken the 
prestige of the monarchy It ıs because there is an overwhelming 
majority in the country in favour of the maintenance of the Constitu- 
tion and of the traditional institutions of the nation that the harm done 
by the present crisis 1s not irreparable This majority includes Flemmgs 
and Walloons, people of the Left and of the Right As long asit prevails 
and as the Belgians insist on settling their own affairs in their own way, 
without outside interference, there 1s no reason to think that Belgium 
will not continue to play her part in the world as a member of the group 


of Western European States, in close co-operation with Britain 
OBSERVER. 


ASPECTS-OF THE SPANISH 


PROBLEM. 


T is a mistake to thmk that the future of Spam depends on her 
[ene a dictatorship, a monarchy or a republic There can be little 

hope of stability and progress until certain fundamental problems 
are solved The greater part of the nineteenth century saw Spain 
struggling between Liberalism and Absolutism The Constitution of 
1876, which followed the Restoration of 1874, was upheld by the 
Conservative Canovas and the Liberal Sagasta, both of whom recog- 
nised the need for reconcilmg all parties, mtroducmg the rule of law, 
and mamtaming the supremacy of the cıvıl power The two-party 
system, on the Imes of the British Parliament, was adopted and 
its legislative work gave Spain half a century of peace and prosperity 

Nevertheless, opposition had to be faced from several quarters. 
The Concordat of 1851, the most humiliating in the history of Spain, 
had given the Church extraordinary powers for the maintenance of 
religious unity Education and the publishing of books, newspapers, 
etc , were subject to the direct intervention of the bishops, and the 
Government was virtually under their control Canovas ignored the 
Concordat and established a degree of religious tolerance so that 
nobody should be molested on account of his or her religious beliefs, 
though the Catholic religion alone enjoyed the official protection of 
the State In no other religion was any public manifestation allowed 
His modifications did not satisfy those who demanded complete 
freedom of worship, while, on the other hand, they brought protests 
from the Ultramontane section of the country The second centre 
of opposition was the Army, accustomed to act as arbiter in political 
stnfe, but m its turn divided between Absolutists and Liberals, led 
respectively by General Narvaez and General Espartero Both 
Canovas and Sagasta succeeded m repressmg ‘‘ pronunciamientos ”’ 
but failed to create a professional army strictly confined to its proper 
mission. 

In addition to these expressions of special interests, there were more 
purely political antagonists (r) The survivors of the old Republican 
party, small and disunited, but with leaders of great moral prestige, 
such as Salmerón and Azcárate (2) The Catalan autonomous move- 
ment, ın 1ts beginning mainly-supported by the wealthy and the clergy, 
in opposition to the workers who preferred the more distant oppression 
from Madrid (3) The Socialist party organised by Pablo Iglesias, 
a worker of undoubted mtegrity, who by his own example and mtell- 
gence succeeded in organising and educating the Spanish workers, 
not in the spirit of the British trade unions, but as a Marxist group 
affiliated to the Second International The Party’s tactics were to 
unite with the Liberals against the repressions of the Conservatives 
But when the Liberals were ın power, the concessions granted to all 
classes, and the relaxation of strmgent laws, were used to promote 
revolutionary strikes which mvariably resulted m the return of the 
Conservatives to power (4) The anarchical doctrine of Bakunin fell 
on fruitful soul ın the south of the Peninsula The workers of Andalusia 
refused to follow the democratic method of elections and Parhament 
and pinned their faith to direct action to overthrow the existing social 
order They put these tactics into practice as soon as any Government 
showed signs of weakness Thus, without realismg it, both the Social- 
ists and the Anarchists, and later the extreme Separatists, played 
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into the hands of the Army, enabling it to set itself up, in the back- 
ground of Spanish politics, as the guardian of law and order and the 
upholder of national unity The more or less democratic government 
was mamly supported by the upper and middle classes, but the breach 
between them and the working classes was growmg wider Nevertheless, 
despite these latent forces of disruption, between 1876 and 1923 society 
lived under the rule of law as upheld by Canovas and Sagasta, and in 
spite of imperfections the courts fulfilled their function as protectors 
of all classes of citizens P 

This sketch of the situation would be incomplete without a reference 
to a movement which came to play an important part outside the 
purely political sphere Bearing the strange-looking name of “ Krau- 
sısmo,” ıt stood for an attitude to life and to the particular problems 
of Spain based on the philosophical theones of Krause, a disciple of 
Kant, hardly known anywhere outside Spain Linked with “ Krau- 
sismo ” are the names of Sanz del Rio, 1ts importer from Germany, 
and Gmer de los Ríos, who applied ıt to educational reforms They 
created a Movement which had a great influence, especially ın the 
formation ın Spain of the policy of the “middle way” Without 
gomg into the details of the theoretical aspects of Krausismo, we 
may briefly indicate some of 1ts practical results The “ Institucién 
Libre de Enseñanza,” for instance, born m protest agaist official and 
clerical restriction on freedom of teachmg, was to some extent based 
on English models Its goal was the establishment of the Spanish 
equivalent of an English public school but open to the poor For 
sixty years ıt was the only centre of Anglophilism in Spam They 
published a bulletin which was m that period the only one to review 
the educational trends of the whole world “La Junta para Amplia- 
ci6n de Estudios’ was an autonomous corporation directed to the 
encouragement of research work among all qualified to engage 1m it, 
irrespective of their political and religious ideals On the Board of 
Governors there were to be found Dukes, Republicans and Socialists, 
yet all decisions were approved by unanimity The Residencia de 
Estudiantes was an endeavour to develop corporate life among students 
of all classes, and there was also a plan to supplement university 
instruction by scholarships for pursuing studies abroad There were 
some repercussions of the movement im the political sphere, such as 
the mtroduction into the Senate of representatives of cultural bodies 
and the creation of an Institute of Social Reforms where workers and 
employers endeavoured, to find conciliatory solutions, m many ways 
a forerunner of the I L O 

At the begmning of the twentieth century four names may be 
chosen as symbolic of different aspirations towards national unity 
The great socialist leader, Pablo Iglesias, sought it through the suppres- 
sion of capitalism Menéndez y Pelayo, standard-bearer of traditional 
culture, based his hopes on Catholic unity Nevertheless, he wrote 
The Spamsh Heterodomes, revealing their number and good quality. 
Ramón y Cajal, whose research works made him a Nobel-Prize winner 
and scientist of world fame, looked to scientific work as the best 
antidote for a people so easily led astray by its fantasies Guner de los 
Rios sought to educate Spaniards in mutual tolerance as the only 
possible bond of unity Despite differing methods all these aspirations 
had their share ın the progressive trend that marked Spanish lfe 
between 1875 and 1923 

The work of conciliation, mterrupted and undermimed during the 
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dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, collapsed with the appearance of the 
hurriedly rmprovised Republic of 1931 In the absence of real Republi- 
can political parties power passed into the hands of men with generous 
ideas but lackmmg ın political experience, who thought ıt more necessary 
to tackle problems which divided public opinion rather than start 
with those which contamed elements of unity The Law for the Defence 
of the Republic gave the Government power to classify the citizens as 
good or bad Republicans The laws against religious congregations 
were anti-constitutional Had Gmer de los Rios lived he would have 
protested against them because he always defended.the right of the 
Church to have schools The “middle course ” had ceased to exist 
To party politics and to parliament went his disciples, ignoring his 


advice to keep aloof from politics and to devote their lives to science 


and education 

Thus there remamed the anti-ecclesiastical socialist democracy m 
bitter contest agamst the coalition of Catholics and the well-to-do. 
The Army and the Police, on the whole, supported the latter The 
stage was set for a civil war The working masses, divided amongst 
themselves and divorced from the bourgeoisie, enthusiastically wel- 
comed the Republic but refused to accept its dictates There were 
strikes and mutiny and, ignoring mtellectuals, they took justice mto 
their own hands The Revolution served to strengthen the Church, 
the Army and the first Fascist nucleus, and with the help of Italy and 
Germany, and the non-intervention of other powers, they triumphed. 
Spain was left m the hands of the Church, the Army and the Fascists 
It was a decisive moment If the Church had introduced complete 
religious liberty, 1f the Government had re-established legal order in 
which there would be no punishment except by the ordmary courts 
and for offences previously declared punishable, it 1s probable that 
Spain would have entered on a period of stable peace, open to all 
Spamiards, such as that initiated by Canovas But the opposite 
occurred The vengeance of the victors reached limits unparalleled 
in the history of Spain The Church, reviving the spirit of the Inquisi- 
tion, set herself up as a power superior to the State itself, mtervenmg 
m all spheres of public and private hfe In many respects, the inter- 
vention of the Church was more harmful than during the dark period 
im the seventeenth century 

On the other hand, the attitude of Franco’s government, with 
“political responsibilities,” party police, “ purifications,” executions 
and concentration camps, has gone far beyond all the absolutist 
practices in which Spam has been unfortunately so rich There are 
already signs that ın spite of, or perhaps because of, all this, the Church 
and the State are losing prestige and power Many people also are 
frightened when they realise the divorce between Spain to-day and 
the new trends in Europe. The Catholics seek the protection of Great 
Britain and the United States, and the Spanish Government, believing 
it to be m the interest of the Great Powers to avoid another civil 
war at the present time, play up the Communist bogy and the danger 
of revolution in order to prolong their stay in power 

A democracy of law and order 1s certamly not easy to establish, 
but the country cannot endure the ravages of political mstability 
There is a growing desire for some solution which will avoid a new 
civil war and make possible a life m which all Spaniards could co- 
operate How can this be brought about ? An enquiry mto injustices 


committed and the punishment of those responsible would result in’ 
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the condemnation of tens of thousands both on the Right and on the 
Left A clean cut must be made A declaration by the leaders of the 
different parties annulling all political sentences, with a guarantee 
that nobody will be tried for their past political activities, would 
establish a normal penal law for the new régime applicable to all and 
administered by mdependent tribunals This would constitute a 
renunciation of Crvil War and the Rule of Terror Al mmorities would 
enjoy the same protection as the majority 

It remains to be seen whether the forces ın power are ready to make 
some sacrifice for the general good and those ın opposition are prepared 
to refram from revenge, or whether the Church, the Army and the 
more or less disguised Falangists will clmg to power at any cost until 
bankruptcy and revolution overtake the whole country 

J. CASTILLEJO 


THE FRENCH CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROBLEM. 


OT for the first tıme ın French political history an argument 
N about procedure has precipitated an argument about principles 
Discussion of the Provisional Government’s project concerning 
the election of a Constituent Assembly passed frequently mto a debate 
on the character to be given to the future Constitution itself While 
talking of the Constituent Assembly political leaders were thinking 
of the Parliament of the future Durmg the debate before the Consulta- 
tive Assembly all parties, including General de Gaulle himself, expressed. 
their various views, directly or allusively, on general Constitutional 
issues, including such questions as simgle-Chamber or double-Chamber 
government, the legislative power of Parliament and Munistenal 
responsibility It was not merely on the merits of the Provisional 
Government’s plan for the election of a Constituent Assembly, but in 
the light of these larger preoccupations that the Consultative Assembly 
“rejected ” the scheme This vote, however significant, could not 
have any legal effect, smce the Consultative Assembly has no legislative 
power The Government’s Bill was not m fact addressed to the 
Assembly but to the electorate It provides for the election of a 
National Assembly on October 14th The Assembly m turn will elect 
the President of the Provisional Government The Bull also defines 
the relations between Government and National Assembly during 
the seven months within which that body ıs expected to accomplish 
its task of Constitution-makmg The Budget, treaties with foreign 
States, and measures mnvolving “ structural ” changes will be submitted 
to 1t, but ıt will not have unlimited legislative power 
Such 1s the system which 1s to be set before the country Evidently, 
however, the Provisional Government felt 1t to be necessary to leave 
to the country a choice of alternatives So the elector’s duty 1s divided 
mto two parts He votes for his candidate at the general election 
At the same time he 1s asked to answer two questions whether he 
1s in favour of electing a smgle Constituent Assembly, and whether 
he is m favour of the Government’s Bul defining the Constitutional 
Assembly’s powers m relation to the executive If the electorate 
by majority answers these questions affirmatively the whole scheme 
passes If the majority declares agaist a single Constituent Assembly 
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1t will be assumed that the electorate prefers to proceed ın accordance 
with the old Constitution of 1875 In that event the persons elected 
on October 14th will automatically become Deputies, stead of mem- 
bers of a Constituent Assembly. A Senate will afterwards be elected. 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies sitting together will then form a 
National Assembly charged with the making of the new Constitution 
On the other hand, if the electorate accepts the Constituent Assembly 
but rejects the proposals defining its relations with the executive, 
then the Assembly will be sovereign, exercismg unlimited power 

There are obvious defects of method m this procedure of election- 
cum-referendum The simple and familar process ôf voting for a 
person is complicated by a quite different process of answering ques- 
tions The elector will not even know for certain, at the tme of voting, 
whether he is voting for a future member of the Chamber of Deputies 
or a member of a Constituent Assembly Then the questions of the 
referendum, though requirmg a simple answer of “yes” or “no,” 
are anything but simple m their nature In effect, the electorate is 
treated as a vast Parliament. The questions put to it involve grave 
and diverse considerations They are such as would normally be dis- 
cussed in every aspect by an assembly sitting withm four walls, where 
opposing arguments would be confronted in the hearing of all the parties 
concerned This direct, intimate and reasoned, discussion 1s impossible 
when the Parliament ıs the whole electorate. At the referendum there 
will be decision without ordered debate 

To many observers it would appear that the best way of ensuring 
an orderly renovation of the Constitution would have been the election 
of a Chamber and Senate under the pre-war Constitution to form a 
National Assembly Pendmg the framimg of a new Constitution a 
provisional Parliament, properly elected, would be in existence and 
the Provisional Government would be m clear and well-understood 
relations with it Political liberties would be guaranteed. General 
de Gaulle himself, who ıs a partisan of a bi-cameral Constitution, 
at one moment inclined to this solution But he finally came to share 
the view of some ardent renovators among his supporters, who were 
impatient of anythmg resemblmg even a momentary return to the 
old régime, and who were conscious of the cynical element of truth 
in the saymg “Il n’y a que le provisoire qui dure’ Recourse to the 
Constitution of 1875 is still an alternative before the electorate, but 
it 1s not a positive proposal Its adoption depends on the answer 
“No” being given to one of the questions in the referendum, and 
“ Yes ” 1s always the easier answer 

Recent discussions revealed a trend of opmion among the more 
resolute mnovators (including the National Resistance Council) in 
favour of a single Constituent Assembly as the proper instrument 
to make the new Constitution Many of these reformers are suspicious 
of bi-cameralism itself as a permanent institution, in the belief that 
it would be an obstacle to radical legislation which they consider 
necessary The Socialists favour a single sovereign Assembly for 
Constitution-making On the other hand Conservatives and Moderates 
and, perhaps most significantly of all, Radical-Socialists favour the 
use of the mechanism of the old Constitution for this purpose Among 
reformers, and even among many bi-cameralists, there is evidently 
much dislike of the old Senate It cannot be denied that the Senate, 
not content with performing the classic Constitutional function of 
a brake, was in some legislatures a permanent drag on the wheel 
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But as a revisionary Chamber it undoubtedly checked some adventures 
into which the Chamber was ready to plunge during the troubled 
financial years of the ‘twenties and thirties It 1s one of the chronic 
anomalhes of French politics that the elector advanced in political 
views ıs often conservative as an investor, and the Senate Fmance 
Committee backed the mvestor. Owimg'to its mode of election by 
colleges composed of delegates of the departmental and municipal 
councils the Senate represented the rural community ın a higher 
degree than did the Chamber, and the hostility of the Socialists m 
particular seems to imply that, in their view, the centre of gravity 
of the French economy has moved from the country to the towns 
This ıs an exaggeration Nearly half the French population 1s still 
agricultural, and peasant proprietorship remaims a solid economic, 
foundation of France 

If there 1s to be a Second Chamber—and the ultimate balance of 
opinion may well incline that way—a different mode of election 
would no doubt correct the too heavy rural bias A more useful 
reform would be a limitation of the old power of veto, to prevent 
the Second Chamber from becoming an irreducible barner to important 
measures passed by the Chamber of Deputies, incomparably the more 
important of the two Houses The responsibility of Ministers to 
Parliament should also be more clearly defined than ıt was in the 
Constitution of 1875 For the Senate, from bemg almost negligible 
fifty years ago, had gradually assumed a certain power even over the 
life of Governments The power was not often exercised, but m 1925 a 
famous Ministry of M Hernot retired after a vote of censure by 
the Senate, though the Prime Minister did not explicitly admit the 
right of the Senate to dismiss him It should at least be made clear 
that “ responsibility to the Chambers ” does not mean that a Govern- 
ment enjoying a majority ın the Chamber of Deputies would be under 
any obligation to resign after any hostile vote of the Upper Chamber 

Through the recent discussions ran a dispute about stability of 
Governments and the responsibility of Ministers to Parhament If 
the Provisional Government remains united and presses the principle 
advocated by General de Gaulle ın a speech of July 29th, before the 
Consultative Assembly, this is hkely to become the critical issue of 
the Constitutional controversy General de Gaulle suggested that 
during the period of Constitution-making the executive power should 
be charged with “ minor legislative functions, of which m any case 
it will be necessary to relieve the future assemblies if it is desired 
that they should apply themselves to the great mdispensable reforms 
and, in addition, to guarantee the stability without which ıt would 
henceforward be useless to speak of government ” This needs much 
elucidation but seems to mean that ın General de Gaulle’s view the 
stability of Governments should be protected by limiting the area 
of affairs over which they may be attacked This raises most serious 
questions In practice 1t would seem difficult to draw the line between 
mimor and major legislative functions In point of doctrine the whole 
principle of Ministerial responsibilty 1s brought into question It 4s, 
of course, for the Constituent Assembly | to decide such matters, but 
the Consultative Assembly, in “ rejecting ” the Government’s proposals 
for an election-cum-referendum, declared unanimously in favour of 
the rmmediate and absolute responsibility of the Government before 
the Assembly elected by the people In whatever circumstances the 
Constituent Assembly is elected, whatever the answers to the questions 
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put in the referendum, the principle of complete Mimisteral responsi- + 
bility to Parliament in the future Constitution is certain to be power- 
fully advocated The cardinal act of the voters of next October will 
not be the answers to the referendum but the election of persons 
to form a Constituent Assembly However much the Assembly’s 
powers may be restricted during the period of Constitution-making, 
it will not be bound m any way to subject the Parliament of the 
future to the same hmuitations 

The need for some Constitutional means of assuring or encouraging 
stability of government 1s recognised by everybody It has sometimes 
been supposed ın this country that French mstability would be radically 
corrected 1f defeated Governments exercised the right of appeal to 
the country, which was provided for ın the Constitution of 1875, 
but had become a dead letter No doubt, some provision for a dissolu- 
tion m the event of a Chamber becoming unmanageable would be 
helpful, and it should not prove impossible to devise a practicable 
means But it would be a mistake to suppose that the British method 
can be transplanted exactly as ıt ıs In the first place the French 
electorate does not normally vote a party mto power, it elects a 
Chamber Secondly, as all Governments are coalitions, and many 
of them are designed to meet some difficult situation which has arisen 
in the Chamber, the combmation 1s often one which could not appeal 
to the country without upsetting the party system Moreover, ıt may 
be doubted whether the protection given to the executive by the 
right of dissolution 1s the main cause of British stability A much 
more important cause, surely, 1s the virtual restriction to a two- 
party system, with its corollary of a high organisation of the parties 
themselves 

It may be said of the Third Republic that its characteristic virtue 
was its passion for representation, the foundation of political hber- 
ties, and its characteristic vice that ıt did not orgamise sufficiently 
for government The Republic was popular Eighty per cent of the 
electorate voted at general elections The parties lent themselves 
fairly well to the busimess of ,representation of shades of opmuon 
But there were too many of them, and too few appealed to the whole 
nation The result was generally a Chamber in which Socialists, 
Communists, Radical-Socialists and a large group of Conservatives 
were recognisable and usually stable entities, but m the Centre was 
a considerable maquts of small groups of independent or semi-detached 
Deputies capable of fluctuations between Right and Left Deputies 
elected under the banner of one party, the Democratic Alliance, might 
be spread m the Chamber over four or five groups But the worst 
failure of all was the reluctance or inability of parties to follow up 
alliances at the polls by firm alliances for legislation and administration 
At the election of 1936, the Radical-Socialists, Socialists and Com- 
munists fought, quite exceptionally, on an agreed Popular Front 
programme They won a sweeping victory But the Communists 
refused to contribute any members to the Ministry formed to carry 
out the common programme The first Mmistry was carefully described 
as “a Popular Front Government under Socialist direction’? When 
that fell ıt was succeeded by another carefully described as “ a Popular 
Front Government under Radical-Socialist direction ’’ That 1s to say, 
the parties mside the coalition did not make any real attempt at 
‘ pooling of resources in the Eisenhower manner, but maimtaimed their 
individuality. 
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This occurred m a comparatively strongly organised Chamber 
In other Chambers the msufficient strength of parties or msufficient 
coherence of alhances led almost mevitably to a series of opportunist 
combinations to which the maguts of the Centre contributed a vacillat- 
ing support Whatever means may be contrived to ensure stability 
of Mmustries, ıt should clearly have as one of its practical effects the 
forcmg of the parties into proper combinations for government But 
it is also the interest of parties m France as elsewhere to cultivate 
the spirit which ın this country has been expressed m the dictum’ 
“The King’s Government must be carried on ” 

W L MIDDLETON, 
‘ Formerly a Correspondent of The Temes in Paris 


THE GENERAL ELECTION : 
AN ANALYSIS. 


sh year, or early next year, general elections will be held in 
France, Italy, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Austria, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Poland The results and the 
composition of the new governments will, ın each case, depend, ın a 
material degree, upon the method of voting employed In the British 
election, two different methods of voting were used In the ordinary 
constituencies, apart from a few two-member boroughs, each area 
elected one member In those universities which elect two or more 
members a system of proportional representation was applied It will 
be useful to compare the working of these two methods of election , the 
comparison may throw some light on the future of democratic repre- 
sentative government 

In Britain, the one seat in the ordinary constituency falls to the 
candidate highest on the poll, even 1f he polls but a minority of the 
total vote, and the results, particularly 1f we take groups of con- ' 
stituencies, raise some important questions Thus, the Left was 
victorious ın every one of some thirty-nme contiguous constituencies 
in the east of London, stretchmg from St Pancras to Poplar on the 
north of the Thames and from Woolwich to Lambeth south of the 
river The figures were 


EASTERN LONDON—GENERAL ELECTION, 1945 


Seats Seats ın 
Party Votes Obtained Proportion 

to Votes 
Labour pe - 518,390 38 26 
Communist . 9,966 I o 
Conservative-National 235,161 o I2 
Liberals Ei i 30,040 o I 
Independents ... as 3.449 o o 
797,006 39 39 


It will be seen that the 265,201 Conservatives and Liberals, one-third 
of the citizens voting, did not secure a single representative The 
pohtical conditions in this area are such that these citizens have no 
assurance of the representation they would themselves choose, either 
in Parhament or on the London County Council In some of the local 
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municipal councils also the dommant party holds all the seats For 
large numbers, non-representation may be their lot throughout their 
lives, ;The County of Durham affords another example Labour polled 
507,259 votes and secured all eighteen seats, the Conservative- 
Nationals polled 272,271 and secured none Is it in accordance with the 
principles of democracy, of representative government, of equity, that 
these substantial minorities should be unrepresented? They must 
fulfil the obligations of citizenship—conscription, taxation, payment of 
rates Are they entitled to representation? The first chapter of the 
draft Charter for the United Nations, drawn up by a number of interna- 
tionalists associated with the New York Free World, is entitled “ The 
Rights of Every Man ” , one of these 1s “ Participation in the governing 
process of the State of which he 1s a citizen’ This is one aspect of the 
stngle-member system , but its working 1s so uncertain that no one 
was ın a position to predict whether the result of the general election 
would or would not be fair Local areas provide illustrations of the 
gamble to which we entrust great national decisions In Wiltshire, the 
Conservatives with 76,393 votes out of 181,443 obtained four seats out 
of five, ın Hertfordshire, Labour with 126,697 votes won four seats 
out of six, the Conservatives with 129,234 votes secured only two 
Taking the country as a whole, what ıs the weight of authority, as 
expressed in the votes of the electors, behind the new Government ? 
In the boroughs and counties there were three uncontested and 625 
contested seats, ın addition there were 12 university seats, a total 
of 640 For the 625 contested borough and county seats (including 
Hull Central) the total poll was 24,996,905 , each of the new members 
represents on an average 39,995 voters Summarised, the results were 


GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN [RELAND—GENERAL ELECTION, 1945. 
(Contested Borough and County Seats } 





Seats Average Seats in 
Party Votes Obtained No of Votes Proportion 

per seat to Votes 
Labour zi -  I1,971,464 389 30,775 299 
Conservative-National 9,938,679 209 47,553 249 
Liberal . we. 2,282,197 II 207,472 57 
Others* iss se 804,565 16 50,285 20 
24,996,905 625 39,995 625 











+“ Others ” includes 3 Independent Labour Party, 2 Communists, 1 Common Wealth 
and several Left Independents, who will probably support the Government 


In the election of 1924, the Conservatives with a poll of 48 per cent 
obtained a majority of 215 seats over all other parties, ın 1945, 
Labour with 48 per cent of the poll secured a majonty of 153 
over all others If the three main parties had been represented in 
proportion to their voting strength (one member for every 39,995 
votes) Labour would have obtained 299, the Conservative-Nationals 
249, and the Liberals 57 seats 

In this analysis of public opinion in Great Britain, the strength of 
the Liberals 1s probably under-stated They nominated only 307 
candidates If, lıke Labour and the Conservative-Nationals, they had 
nominated 600 or more, covering the whole country, the Liberal poll 
would have been higher Even where there was a Liberal candidate, 
Liberals were often ın a difficulty In an election broadcast, Mr 
Churchill declared “ You cannot vote for Labour or Liberal without at 
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the same time voting for my dismissal” Mr. Churchill’s statement, 
which underlines the crippling effect of the single-member system on 
freedom of expression, was true , and many Liberals voted Conserva- 
tive rather than do anything that might contribute to his defeat It 
would seem that the nation-wide strength of the Liberals amounts to 
about 4 million votes, equivalent to nearly 100 members of Parliament 
The’ Liberal intervention enabled the nation to express its mind the 
more fully , the party’s poll, 2,282,197, made ıt clear that the electors 
returned two separate majorities. There were 15 million votes against 
the Conservatives, a condemnation of their record These r5 milhon 
voters were all ın favour of radical measures of social reform But 
there 1s not the same authority behind proposals for nationalisation 
The Liberals did not adopt the Labour view The votes in favour of 
nationalisation amounted to about 50 per cent The new Government 
will doubtless proceed with some measures of nationalisation but, in 
view of the voting figures, the Government would probably be m an 
impregnable position 1f ıt pressed forward with those measures of social 
reform for which there is so large a majority of votes 

The twelve university seats need separate consideration Three of 
these are single-member constituencies with the usual first-past-the- 
post method of voting Three university constituencies (Oxford, 
Cambridge, Combined English) each return two members, and one 
(the Scottish) three members , ın these four universities the transferable 
vote was used Under this system the elector marks his ballot paper 
not with a cross but with his choices, I, 2, 3, and soon This gives 
imcreased freedom of selection to the electors, and enables them to 
assure a truer representation of themselves in Parliament Its working 
may be the more readily understood by considering first what might 
have happened if the transferable vote had been 1n use 1n the single- 
member areas, say, ın the Berwick Division of Northumberland The 
Conservative candidate was at the head of the poll with a minority of 
the votes If the electors had marked candidates with their choices, 
and a large majority of the Labour electors had given their second 
choice to Sir Wiliam Beveridge, he would have been elected The 
following table, based on this assumption, sets out the transfer of the 
votes of the candidate lowest on the poll 


rst Count 2nd Count 
Votes Polled Transfer of Result 








(First votes of 
Preferences) Davis 
Thorp, Lt -Col (Cons). 12,315 + 1,200 13,515 
Beveridge, Sir Wm (Lib) 10,353 + 4,582 14,935 (Elected) 
Davis, J (Lab ) 5,782 — 5,782 — 
28,450 28,450 








Berwick, instead of being represented by a candidate who polled a 
minority, would have been represented by one who hada majority In 
a straight fight, Beveridge would have defeated the Conservative 
The transferable vote has made a marked difference ın the-repre- 
sentation of the universities Formerly, all the university members 
belonged to one party; to secure the Conservative nomination was 
equivalent to election In Oxford and in Cambridge each elector had 
two votes Ifthe old system had been ın force in 1945, the Conservatives 
at Cambridge would doubtless have nominated two candidates, and, as 
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they were the largest’ party, ıt seems that both would have been 
elected Under proportional representation, a candidate 1s elected if 
he polls not a majority but a defined proportion of the votes, called 
` the “ quota ” If two are to be elected, as at Cambridge, the quota 1s 
one more than one-third of the total votes , 1f three are to be elected, 
as in Scotland, 1t is one more than one-fourth This rule makes it 
possible for a minority, equal in size to a quota, to elect a representative 
The Cambridge Conservatives, understanding the difference that P R. 
makes, nominated one candidate only He recerved more than a quota 
of first preferences and was duly elected For the second seat four 
candidates were in the running Not one of these polled a quota Mr 
Wilson Harns and Mr Priestley were the strongest competitors for the 
second seat In each of the transfers, whether of the surplus votes of 
the elected Conservative or of the votes of candidates at the bottom of 
the poll, Mr Wilson Harris recetved the largest share of the next 
choices In the end Mr Wilson Harris was credited with more votes 
than Mr Priestley and was elected It 1s clear that on a straight fight 
Mr Wilson Harris would have beaten Mr Priestley, just as Sir Wiliam 
Beveridge would have defeated the Conservative at Berwick In the 
counting of the votes, including the transfers, the returning officer gives 
effect to the wishes of the electors, as expressed by them on their ballot 
papers 

Of the members returned for these four universities, three are 
Conservative-Nationals and the other six are Independents This is a 
great change from the days when all were Conservatives Miss Rath- 
bone was one of the first of the University members to be elected as an 
Independent , Mr A P Herbert was also returned as an Independent 
Both of them have successfully initiated great reforms Were propor- 
tional representation applied generally to the borough and county 
constituencies, experience shows that representation would be reason- 
ably fair, nearly all the members returned would belong to one or 
other of the parties, but the electors would be able to correct any 
tendency to excessive or unfair exercise of discipline by party machines 
The swing of the pendulum under P R would not go beyond the change 
im opinion Moreover, the electors would, ın expressing their choices, 
be able to discriminate, and such discrimination would lead to the 
return of the ablest statesmen of all parties and in successive elections 
This would be an enrichment of the personnel of Parliament 

Proportional systems will be used in Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium Further, France has decided to use P R im the election of its 
Constituent Assembly Early ın 1945, PR was used in Finland The 
Manchester Evening News (March 23rd, 1945) said “‘ No revolution, 
no civil war, no sanguinary purge Ina world of general bloodshed and 
destruction, order and peace acquired news value The elections ın 
Finland are worth considering First of all they were completely 
normal, fair and free elections, with six parties—real parties—in the 
field. Should what was possible here be impossible elsewhere ? ”’ 
Mr John A Sofianopoulos, until recently Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in the Greek Government, has declared that the way to end terrorism 
is to establish an all-party Government Must not this he based on fair 
representation ? Mr Churchill, during the British election, broadcast 
“When it comes to a blunt question of several hundred pairs of gentle- 
men wishing to sit on single seats no compromise ıs possible ” He was 
compelled to do all he could to compass the defeat of his former 
colleagues ın the War Cabinet It might be disastrous to democracy 
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in Europe if the decori system compelled the Prime Ministers of 
Greece, of Poland, and of other countries, to pursue a similar course 
Does, then, P R involve the co-operation of parties? In Eire 1t’has 
not The maintenance of world peace depends on the co-operation of 
Russia, America, Great Britain, France and China, and ın these days 
of the atomic bomb such co-operation 1s essential The co-operation of 
parties within a nation cannot, therefore, be ruled out as evil, 1f circum- 
stances make it desirable The co-operation of Democrats and 
Republicans at San Francisco was of service to America and to man- 
kind. In Great Britain, in times of difficulty, ın the war of 1914, in the 
financial crisis of 1931, m the second world war, parties have co- 
operated There would have been a greater chance for the continuance 
of Mr Churchill’s coalition 1f this had been based on a truly repre- 
sentative Parliament and 1f parties had been assured of fair representa~ 
tion in the future What ıs certain 1s that stable, progressive democratic 
government does not depend for successful working upon the suppression 
of great bodies of opimion or upon the distortion of the views of the 
people as expressed by their votes in a general election 
Joun H HUMPHREYS. 


CHILDREN OF ISRAEL. 


HEN the Allied Armies revealed to the world the horrors of the 
W concentration camps of Germany, one of the things which 
most touched the hearts of the people was the presence in these 
camps of thousands of children, many of them orphans, whose parents 
had been done to death At once an appeal went out to move the 
children from the scenes of cruelty and horror, and bring them to 
countries where nature and human sympathy could heal Thousands 
have been taken from Germany to the neutral States, Sweden and 
Switzerland, which during the war have kept alive on the Continent a 
gleam of humanity The children of French, Dutch, Belgian and Czech 
parents have been repatriated Great Britain offered a temporary 
haven to a few thousands of those who could be tended back to health, 
until the authorities of their liberated countries were ready to have 
them back The most difficult problem of all is that of the Jewish 
children found ın Belsen, Buchenwald, Dachau and the rest Their 
numbers are estimated in thousands , and, beyond the suffering which 
was common to all, they are stricken with the stigma of homelessness 
and statelessness Where can they go to start life afresh ? Their lost or’ 
murdered parents had been stateless, and they inherit that harg 
disability 
Our Home Office has consented that a thousand may be boni 
here for a short tıme But that would be no solution of their lot The 
land to which many of them want to go is Palestine, and the people 
which would receive them with open arms, and give them home and 
country, ıs the Jewish population of Palestine The British Government 
recognised, during the years of war, the quality of Palestine for saving 
the Jewish Youth. It allowed a movement known as “ Youth Aliyah ” 
—that is, the immigration of the children—which was founded in 1933, 
to save a small part of the young generation of German Jewry by plant- 
ing it on the soul of Palestine, to continue and enlarge its activity By 
September 1939, 5,000 boys and girls had been brought by the move- 
ment to the Jewish National Home By the end of 1944, the number 
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had risen to 13,000, and in the last year, child immigration reached 
its peak of 3,000 

When 1n 1943, Jews in Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary were threat- 
ened with extermmation, the British Government made an effort to 
save some of the children, and help them to go to Palestine Whule ıt 
maintained for adults the narrow restrictions of admission to the 
National Home, it gave to the Jewish Agency 4,500 immigration 
certificates for children as a first instalment But there was delay, and 
before the children had been got out, the Nazis shut fast the doors of 
escape So only a few hundreds, who by incredible daring and endur- 
ance broke out from the camps of Trans-Dniestna, were able to make 
their way to Turkey, and were brought thence to their home, through 
the Youth Alyah Many more who tried to escape died on the way 

A more remarkable child Odyssey on a larger scale was that of a 
thousand children who were shepherded, through the port of Pahlevi 
on the Caspian Sea, to Teheran, during the last months of 1942 Most 
of them had wandered from Poland in those dire days of 1939, and made 
their way ın tiny groups across Russia, Siberia, and Uzbekistan Most 
of them had lost their parents before they started on the way. The 
Jewish children were part of a much larger body of Polish wanderers 
who were brought ın the end to Persia The Youth Altyah undertook 
the responsibility for them ın Palestine, and after hard trials they were 
brought to the Promised Land across Persia, by the Indian Ocean and 
the Red Sea They were welcomed with a wonderful outburst of 
popular joy For they were as a generation resurrected from the dead, 
a tiny survival from the destruction of the largest Jewish community 
of Europe The curative power of Palestine was Ulustrated by the 
transformation of these waifs and strays who arrived skeletons 1n rags, 
and within two years became upright and sturdy workers eager to 
learn and eager to build a home 

That transformation was due mainly to the unique system of educa- 
tion and apprenticeship for agricultural hfe which the Youth Alyah 
has devised A word about this system should be said It was worked 
out experimentally for the first hundreds of boys and girls who arrived 
in Palestine from Germany in 1934 and 1935 It was applied in ever- 
increasing measure to the bands who came ın the years of the Terror 
before the war and during the war years One woman inspired it, and 
saw to its execution Henrietta Szold, who 1s known as the Mother of 
the Alyah and died this year An American Jewess who had made her 
home in Palestine after the first world war, and organised the health and 
social services of the country, she won a reputation hke that of our 
Florence Nightingale and the American Jane Addams. She came to a 
- new task at the age of 73, and in the twelve years of activity which 
remained to her, created a new form of instruction for Life which may 
mark an epoch in educational history The child, separated from the 
family and flung into a new climate and a new society, required to learn 
a new language and a new culture, became a member of a co-operative 
village community and a ward of that community. Whether it was a 
children’s village, or a collective agricultural settlement, the child was 
adopted into the working Palestinian society, and helped to become a 
productive worker, a pioneer of the land and of a people seeking 
regeneration 

The newcomers were placed in groups of twenty to fifty, accompanied 
by an instructor-worker, who was with them for the two years of their 
education They were the responsibility, however, not only of their 
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teacher, but of the localcommunity What had been designed originally 
for carefully selected and well-educated boys and girls from Germany 
and Austria was applied to children of all countries of Europe, and of the 
Onent, who had passed through terrible trials and who were indeed 
“ brands plucked from the burning ” But the system worked ; of the 
10,000 who finished their education and traimng during the first ten 
years of the movement, three-quarters remained attached to the soll. 
They had formed themselves, when their apprenticeships were over, 
into working groups, they had been planted in new settlements as 
pioneers, or had been absorbed in the collective or co-operative villages 
Of the Aliyah “ graduates,” as they are called, a large proportion 
volunteered for the British Forces when the call came to the Jewish 
population of Palestine Over 1,500 were enrolled by the end of 1943. 
To-day the number reaches 2,000 Not a few gave their lives Some 
won distinction in the Jewish Brigade which saw active service during 
the last year of the European warin Italy Their knowledge of German 
enabled them to do daring things behind the German lines 

It should be of interest that a number of these Jewish children, living 
in a youth village in the foothills of Judea near Lydda, the home of St 
George, have started a correspondence with an English grammar school 
at Pinner A British officer of the R A F , who had been a master in the 
school, was serving in Palestine, and forged the Ink This children’s 
village-community 1s typical of the education which aims at fitting boys 
and girls brought from the towns of Europe for the life of rural com- 
munities It has its dairy and its spinning-room, its woodland and its 
botanical museum, and it celebrates its harvest festivals with the 
neighbouring Arab peasants It is another feature of the Youth 
settlement that the rescued boys and girls, who have become young 
men and women pioneers of the land, turn themselves to rescuing 
others from the European massacre It 1s the pride of a group, when ıt 
has attained a home, to recerve a band of the new arrivals and to be 
responsible for. their education for two years or more The “ grand- 
children ” of the Alyah are drawn also from the under-privileged youth 
from the towns of Palestine, particularly from those Oriental com- 
munities sprung from the Yemen, Irak and Turkestan, whose lives are 
almost as hard as those who have escaped from Europe 

The Socialist communal life, in which the majority of this young 
generation ıs engaged, has proved itself a chosen instrument for rescue 
and for productivity; nor does 1t mvolve the suppression of the 
individual life It has been found possible to combine devotion to the 
community with encouragement of individual talent Some indeed, 
when they come to the years of choice, prefer the life of the town and 
the separate life of the family But most of the young people choose 
their mates and rear their children ın the collective villages 

The Palestine community of the Youth Alryah, which has grown 
steadily from year to year, and which has steadily enlarged its capacity 
for rescue, 1s preparing to-day to receive 20,000 children from the camps 
and ghettos of Europe It offers them a hope, a Fatherland and a 
brotherhood It can wipe away the scars of cruel persecution The 
movement indeed may have a wider significance, for the post-war 
reconstruction of the peoples of Europe, as well as for the deliverance 
of the Jewish children, the terribly small fraction of the doomed 
communities which has been saved 

Regeneration of starved and stunted youth, victims of Nazı oppres- 
sion, 1s an urgent social need The Palestine “ Ayah” has shown a 
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constructive way of relief The Jewish communities of the Bibleland 
will surely go forward m the way they have started What they have 
done for their youth in their “‘ tiny notch,” the liberated peoples of 
Europe may be able to do by children’s villages in their more spacious 
lands for their orphan children 

NORMAN BENTWICH 


THE RELIGIOUS FACTOR IN 
EASTERN EUROPE. 


HERE ıs a legend which goes far to symbolise and explain 
the depth of religious feeling among the masses of the people 
of the Russian Continent It is ummortalised in the works of 
Rymsky-Korsakow Many centuries ago Russia and many parts of 
Europe were swept by the Tartar mvasion The resultant plunder 
and destruction mvolved a religious persecution m which many 
beautiful churches were desecrated or destroyed Particular sacnlege 
was perpetuated in the holy legendary town of Kitesh The legend 
relates that on the approach of the Tartars the prayers of the monks 
and the faithful achieved a miracle whereby the beautiful churches, 
together with the monks and the faithful, sank to the bottom of a lake 
hidden in the virgin forests, where they still remaim Those who are 
endowed with special gifts of mercy may to-day hear the bells that 
rng from the bottom of the lake The moral of the legend apples to 
the Christian religion 1tself Brutally persecuted, it has recoiled mto 
the deepest recesses of the Christian being, whence no power on earth 
can eradicate ıt 
Eastern Europe supplies a good illustration of that truth Durmg 
many centuries wars and mvasions from south, east, and west have 
concentrated on religious persecution, dealmg death and destruction 
to priests and churches, but Christianity has waxed the stronger 
It came to Russia from Byzantium as long ago as 888, introduced by 
St Vladimir, the great prince of the Kiew Ukrainian State, a century 
and a half before the split took place between Byzantrum and Rome 
Throughout Russia, especially m the Ukrame, Christianity was no 
sooner mtroduced than ıt became a mam motive of national life, its 
churches being not only the centres of religious practice but also of 
artistic expression and of protection for the people and their food 
supplies during wars and sieges Mighty ruling princes took vows as 
monks on their death-beds, assigning their wealth and properties to 
the Church For many centuries the schools were run by the clergy 
(the Kiew Academy was founded by the clergy 150 years before the 
first university m Moscow), and the national tradition arose whereby 
families always gave one of their sons to the priesthood. In the Ukraine 
m the seventeenth century there were more schools than im the 
twentieth century under the Tsars 
Whether the invaders were Tartars or Mongols from the east, Turks 
from the south, or militant Catholic Poles from the west, 1t was the 
Church and the clergy who, with determination of martyrs, led the 
people in their fight for hberation. And the circumstance that the bulk 
of the population, especially ın the Ukrame, was agricultural and 
of a yeoman farming stock, m constant touch with Nature and 
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dependent upon it, deepened the faithin God But jealousy and compe- 
tition being thereby excited there arose from political and economic 
causes a counter-bid for power over the people The slogan about 
rendermg unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s became a battle-cry 
Often enough a sort of compromise resulted, whereby the political 
claimant insmuated its authority by arrogating to itself an official 
leadership ın the Church In Russia, however, that particular issue 
was not found to be as difficult as elsewhere in Europe, where the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Pope mamtamed its competence to act as 
sole arbiter m matters of conscience The Orthodox faith emanating 
from Byzantium by contrast modified the competence of the priesthood 
by assigning to ıt merely a channel of mediation between God and 
the individual The difference was to some extent reflected in the 
contrast between the magnificent, solemn, awe-mspiring architecture 
of the Roman churches and the vast, light, gay temples of the Orthodox 
churches, and m a corresponding difference of emphasis in creed, and 
dogma, whereby the Orthodox Church repudiated the Roman emphasis 
upon the need of salvation from sin by penance, as it were making 
Easter more important than Christmas Martyrdom and Hell were 
alike uncongenial to Orthodox theology 

The Orthodox priest too was less distinct from his fellow-men than 
the Roman Celibacy was confined to the higher ranks of the clergy 
and to the monks The ordmary priest led an ordiary family life and 
im times of war led his fellows mto battle Gradually the State came 
to dominate the Churches Kiew, the religious centre, held out agamst 
that tendency, with the result that the decisrve power was transferred 
to Moscow The ambitious Princes, who migrated from Kiew to the new 
headquarters, copied the Roman technique of discipline and authority, 
but for political rather than spiritual ends They became “ Tsars,” 
then ‘‘ Emperors ” , they abolished the Patriarchate and substituted. 
a Synod, presided over by a government official Previous to this the 
Orthodox Church recognised the Pope not as supreme head of the 
Church but merely as one of the five Patriarchs (Russia, Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Constantinople, and Rome) 

According to many students of Catholicism, the Roman Church 
made the tactical mistake of entrusting the task of recapturing the 
Russian Church to the crusading zeal of the Polish-Lithuaman State, 
whose Catholicism had a strong military and political flavour The 
resultant crusade became a campaign of imperialistic conquest, during 
which Orthodox churches were destroyed and Orthodox priests were 
murdered When at the end of the sixteenth century an act of union be- 
tween the two Churches was signed in Brest-Litovsk, the Orthodox 
signatures were not really representative of the population, and the act 
became a dead letter, except in those Ukrainian provinces which adjoined 
the Polish-Lithuanzan State To-day only a few milion Uniats survive 
and they survive mainly because they have become identzfied with 
the cause of Ukrainian mdependence The national and religious leader 
of those Ukrainians was Metropolitan Count Andreas Sheptizky, who 
died a few months ago in Lwow, occupied at that time by the Soviet 
armies The survival m the past of the Uniat Church was also due 
to the fact that those Ukramıan territories have never been part of 
Russia except during a short occupation by the Tsarist armies ın 1915, 
and because, having been part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, they 
were especially favoured by the Government of that Empire They 
were favoured for political reasons; as a counter-balance to the 
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Poles and also because, receiving privileges and autonomous rights 
from the Emperor Franz Joseph, they helped to save his throne 
in 1848, when they suppressed the revolution The Unuats recog- 
nise the Pope but do not conform to the rule of celibacy for the 
clergy It 1s interesting to note that when the Tsarist armies occupied 
those territories in 1915 they 1rmmediately attacked the Uniat Church. 
They closed all Uniat and Catholic churches They exiled the clergy, 
turned those churches mto Greek Orthodox ones, and appoimted 
militant clergy from North Russia The Metropolitan Sheptizky 
himself was exiled to a distant North Russian Orthodox Monastery, 
where he underwent hardship and where they tried to make him give 
up the “‘Uniat Heresy” But his indomitable spirit, his burning 
Ukrainian feelings as well as robust health helped him to overcome 
the hardships He declined either to give up his religion and proclaim 
himself Greek Orthodox or give up his Ukrainian beliefs and declare 
himself a Russian Only after the Revolution of 1917, when I was 
private secretary to the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs m the 
provisional Liberal Government, did I succeed, at my own discre- 
tion, mn freeing him from exile, providing him with diplomatic privileges, 
and thus helping him to reach his beloved folk ın Galicia, and so again 
become their religious, moral and national leader until his death in 1944 

The fact that Poland became the spearhead of Roman Catholic 
expansion to the east was disastrous both to the Ukraine and to Poland 
The three partitions between the rısmg Protestant power of Prussian 
Germany, the weak though Catholic Austria-Hungary, and the mulitarist 
Orthodoxy of the Moscow Tsars, were the direct result My own 
experience in Poland in a diplomatic capacity after the first world 
war was not less instructive At that time the Polish Government, 
having the full support of the Polish militant Catholic clergy, was 
closing Greek Orthodox churches by the dozen, destroymg many, 
turning others by force mto Catholic churches, blowmg up Greek 
Orthodox cemeteries 1m: order to turn them into Catholic ones, 
thus exasperating the Russian, Ukraimian and White Russian popula- 
tion of territories then included ın Poland They also put all possible 
restraint on the Umat Church and clergy, seeing in them the personifica- 
tion of Ukramian nationalism, most Ukramians ın Poland bemg 
Uniats I went with complaimts to the Papal Nuncio m Warsaw, 
Monsignor Ratti (later Pope), who realised the tragedy of this unre- 
stricted persecution but had to confess to me that he was powerless to 
bring peace, because all that was carried out by the head of the Polish 
national clergy, Archbishop Kahovsky Thus the religious quarrels were 
fanned mto conflicts, as m medieval times The direct consequence 
of this was that 1f you went into those areas and asked the peasant 
folk what nation they belonged to, they answered “Iam a Umat,” 
or “ I am Greek Orthodox,” or “ I am a Catholic,” and never’ “I 
am a White Russian ” or “ I am a Ukramıan ” The upshot of several 
centuries of struggle and disturbance was that by the end of the seven- 
teenth century all power, political and spiritual, came to be centrahsed 
in Russia, ın the person of the Absolute Emperor of All the Russias 
Peter the Great and his Romanoff descendants Acceptance or defiance 
of his commands meant high honours and material rewards or exile, 
persecution, imprisonment 

What then of the deep Christian feelings of the masses of Russia, 
who occupy one-sixth of the world’s surface? Did they acquiesce 
in the edicts that came from the head of the State ? To some extent 
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and superficially, yes but the legend of the “ Grad Kitesh”’ was 
deeply rooted in their souls, despite the illiteracy which was a deliberate 
instrument of Tsarist oppression Superficially they accepted the 
governmental rule over Church and clergy, and often fell ready victims 
to the corrupt practice mcidental to ıt Simple folk went on their pil- 
grimages to such religious centres as Kiew, Nyni, Moscow, Sarow— 
especially Kiew—and were assailed by all kinds of fraud I have 
witnessed the victimisation of such simple souls by cunning unscrupu- 
lous priests, who sold them all kinds of “ miraculous ” gadgets—bottles 
of “holy water ” alleged to be the genuine tears of the Holy Virgin ; 
“holy oil’ from the skull of a saint buried in the Holy Lavra Monastery 
at Kiew, alleged to flow therefrom eternally from a miraculous source , 
feathers from the Holy Ghost, the swmdle bemg based upon the fact 
that the Russian ikons traditionally represented the Holy Ghost as a 
dove 

Yet these simple folk were uncomfortably aware that all was not 
well They sought a more substantial spiritual satisfaction by joming 
various sects, which varied according to the education or illiteracy 
of the devotees. For the mtelligentsia there was a Tolstoyan sect, 
advocating non-resistance to evil For the literate there was such a 
perversion as the ‘ Flagellants,’’ to which Rasputin belonged There 
were the so-called “ Dirmiki,’’ who scooped a hole in the wall to pray 
into, beheving that thus they conversed directly with God The “ Cas- 
trates’’ who believed in that way to free themselves from “ eternal sin ” 
There was also the “ Samosgigateli’”’ (Self-Burners) who burnt them- 
sélves from sin and passed pure mto the Kingdom of Heaven The 
Tsanst Government had much trouble with the last-named sect, 
sometimes using the army to stop whole villages m order to save them 
from self-destruction Then agam there were among the Ukraimuians 
and South Russians a puritan sect called “ Stundists,” whose practice 
was to meet ım each other’s cottages and study the Bible Protestantism 
never appealed to the Ukrainian or Russian temperament, being cold 
and devoid of the mystic element so necessary to the Russian character 
During the stress resulting from the last war the Tsar bowed to public 
opinion and on the advice of his hberal-mimded ministers such as Count 
Ignatieff and Samarm (Procureur of the Holy Synod) decided to restore 
the Patriarchal See m Moscow The revolution came too quickly for 
his plan, the election of the Patriarch Tikhon taking place as the 
Bolshevist troops were actually storming Moscow 

The Soviet attitude to religion may be divided into two periods 
During the first ıt proclaimed itself an atheist Government, the slogan 
bemg that of Lenin that religion 1s opium to the people The main 
instrument of persecution was the so-called Communist Anti-God 
Movement Soviet statistics record that up to January 1923 more than 
4,000 priests and 22 bishops were slaughtered by the Tscheka, often 
to the accompaniment of appalling tortures, and that m addition to 
the confiscation of all Church property, thousands of churches were 
destroyed or turned mto cinemas, theatres, dance-halls and houses 
of ill-repute, where the dogma of Lenin was proclaimed that “ sex 
intercourse must be made as easy as drnking a glass of water ’” 
The famous and highly venerated Samt Isaac’s Cathedral m Leningrad 
was turned mto an anti-God museum and filled with spectacles of 
blasphemy and obscenity Children were encouraged to spy on their 
parents for evidence of illegal religious practice in their homes Ikons - 
were publicly burned 
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What was the effect of all this upon the Russian people ? Outwardly, 
and with their usual mdolence, they seemed to acquiesce In reahty 
they kept the names of,the victims mm honoured memory, as saimts 
and martyrs They met secretly m caves and forests and held their 
religious services Seeing this, the Soviet Government countered this 
form of defiance at the end of the first stage by starting a Church of its 
own called the ‘‘ Living Church,” manned by quislings of its own choice 
and subsidised by State funds But persecution merely mflamed the 
zeal of the true Christians, who continued to worship m secret 

Not long before the present war came the Soviets made further 
considerable concessions by launchimg what one may call (on the analogy 
of the NEP, or New Economic Policy of Lenin) a NRP (New 
Religious Policy) The Greek Orthodox Church in Russia to-day has 
a Patriarch indirectly appointed by the Government His enthronement 
© was turned into a great national and religious ceremony The Patriarchs 
of Jerusalem, Antioch, Constantmople were invited to participate 
in those festivities, carried out with gorgeous traditional ceremony 
The Patriarch declared, urbz et ovbz, Stalin to be “ God-anoimted,” 
though previously proclaimed to be an atheist. This comeided with 
the penetration of the Red Armies into the Balkans The Comintern 
was disbanded and ın its place came the Pan-Slav Congress, a perma- 
nent body m Moscow The Pan-Slav movement was a strong feature 
m Tsarist policy, aiming to jom up all Slavs under the guidance of 
“ Holy Russia,” with the ultrmate aim to restore the Orthodox Cross 
over Saint Sophia In the eyes of the Slav population of the Balkans, 
Holy Russia was their elder Slav brother, strong ın national feeling 
and Greek Orthodoxy, and their desire always was to jomm with her 
The srmultaneous proclaizmmg by Stalin of the N N P (New National 
Policy), which found expression im giving the Red Army back the 
golden officer shoulder strips and introducing decorations bearing the 
names of famous Tsarist Generals such as Koutouzof and Suvorow, 
and hailing the name of the Samt Alexander Nevsky, the liberator of 
Russia from the Tartar yoke many centuries ago, made a deep impres- 
sion on all the Slavs and greatly aided Stalin’s struggle of Slav versus 
Teuton Whether this is the new and mighty expression of Ex Oriente 
Lux the near future will disclose 

VLADIMIR DE KOROSTOVETZ 


DECLINE AND REVIVAL OF 
. HUMANISM. 


HE beginning of the Third Reich saw a steep decline of humanism 
| m Germany This was partly due to the failure of the intelli- 
gentsia to make a stand against the new confused doctrines of 
Nazism Too many men of letters, too many university teachers, too 
many students, too many members of the professions remamed silent 
There was a general disillusionment regarding the value of an education 
and of principles which could so easily be swept aside by what seemed 
to most people mere fancy and cynicism and pseudo-romanticism 
But this failure of persons closely associated with a humanistic 
tradition was only part of the decline of humanism There were other 
reasons, some of which had been apparent long before Nazism, far 
beyond the German frontiers A general development was on foot which 
was leading away from classical traditions, a development of interests 
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as well as outlook, of occupations as well as of style The technical, 
mechanical age of the twentieth century enforced its laws upon Euro- 
pean society Life became mecreasingly determmed by technical 
matters, by mstruments of civilisation which needed an increased 
technical knowledge and skill for their mere upkeep, let alone their 
development The result was a gradual change m emphasis on the 
technical, scientific and mathematical branches of knowledge, and a 
gradual decrease of the historical and philosophic branches Schools 
which hitherto had largely relied on classics at first simply added 
technical studies to their curriculum Soon they had to cut down the 
first ın order to make room for the second Soon technical schools 
proper had to be augmented 

It is only natural that this shifting emphasis resulted in a shifting 
valuation Therefore the Nazis found the humanistic traditions 
already weakened when they began their reign of nihilism They found 
a lively discussion gomg on whether the universities m their traditional 
work and attitude should not be reformed—some were in favour of a 
stricter academic attitude, others of a broadening of the basis and more 
popular lectures and lecturers Furthermore, ruthless busmess men had 
already succeeded in flooding the country with pseudo-historical works, 
works by writers who were not really mterested in serving truth or 
achieving historical correctness They cheapened history in order to 
entertam They falsified history m order to be brillant In this way 
an entirely new category of pseudo-humanists stepped into the hme- 
light who were only too soon found out, at least found out by the more 
sensible and reasonable part of the public Yet they added to the 
general confusion 

Strange though 1t may sound, this confusion which had helped 
Nazism at the begmning became an important factor for the resurrec- 
tion of humanism For on the one side the Nazis thought they did not 
have to worry about those professors and writers who had kept silent 
so readily ın face of the open challenge to humanism and science On 
the other side we find these silent men and women becoming more and 
more ashamed of their silence, and gradually finding a new approach to 
thmgs poltical Gradually, but with a powerful rhythm, the mherent 
liberal claim of humanism, the very essence of personal responsibility 
and freedom, begms to get a new grip on man A reborn, new and m 
this form forgotten humanism takes the stage It 1s a humanism born 
out of defeat and shame, or rather out of the revolt of the human 
conscience against defeat and shame 

An mportant book published ın Zurich ım 1942 (Eberhard Grisebach, 
Die Schicksalsfrage des Abendlandes) deals fully with this new attitude 
towards humanism It makes ıt clear why humanism had failed at the 
beginning of its trials There cannot be any doubt that humanism, the 
great tradition of the antique, 1s now as ever the “ precondition of 
European civilisation.’ All capitals are proud of their collections of 
antiques These very collections, the influence of Greek architecture on 
stately buildings all over the world, antique words m the language of 
science, literature, politics—all these testify to the common heritage 
If we speak of “ architecture,” “ politics ” or “ poetry ’’ we pronounce 
antique names, Greek words ‘‘ Psychological” as well as “ logical” 
one cannot pronounce without testifymg to this heritage. And yet the 
question 1s asked . “‘ What does the antique mean to the European of 
to-day ? ” . 

The reply given is remarkable It says The more we recognise its 
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real meaning the more we see that ıt 1s not something universal, some- 
thing eternal, something static ın itself There is no myth of the 
antique alive to-day. No antique temple and no antique philosophy 
are absolutely valid. The great discovery of the young Nietzsche, the 
great warning of the old Burckhardt—that there is no “ classical” age 
—have taken root and branched out Now we read. “ On the altar 
of an inhuman myth-hke humanism the European has sacrificed his 
humanism” (lc, page 60) Behind this formula the explanation 
follows. Many Europeans have fled from life, from their own con- 
science, from their own courage into a wish-dream which they called 
antique “‘ But they did not succeed in saving themselves from their 
ugly disappointments’ This disappomtment ıs, indeed, one of the 
most important elements of classical civilisation, for it was the antique 
thinker and artist who was continuously striving for higher achieve- 
‘ment At the same time Grisebach recognises the aspiration of classical 
times to establish a universally valid style, an absolute truth, and calls 
them “ the rmperialism of the spirit ” To believe that one can, indeed, 
enforce one’s own will and mind on hfe, make life absolutely rational 
according to set rules—this he calls the fundamental error of humanism 
Agamst ıt he sets the necessity to consult one’s conscience in each new 
situation No man, if he ıs honest, can escape his conscience by merely 
applying set rules to a new situation ora new task Similarly, he denies 
outright the justification of that other result of an ill-conceived human- 
ism, namely the belief ın the genius as somebody who can take away 
from us the burden of our conscience 

Having made clear the limitations of humanism, none of these 
modern thinkers demes the rmportance of classical education, classical 
thought and art On the contrary, everybody 1s agreed on the necessity 
to make known as much as possible of the greatness of Hellas For they 
all agree that human achievement has never surpassed the lamits which 
1t then reached For all academic work, and, alas, for all re-education 
which has been carried on in Germany conscientiously agaist the will 
and the theories of the Nazi state, humanism, the antique have provided 
invaluable mnspiration For here the teacher and the student found 
measures, categories and examples which they could trust It was no 
longer thought possible—as an older and more fortunate generation 
thought—that one simply had to imitate or to carryon But many were 
grateful for the example and the inspiration 

Humanistic thought has developed ın various directions and with 
varying purpose First there ıs the movement which calls itself 
“ Humanism ” or “ Neo-Humanism ” It 1s chiefly confined to academic 
circles and to the professions previously umbued with a strong liberal- 
ism This movement attempts to revive the study of classical art and 
civilisation with a deep admiration for all things classical Its charac- 
teristic 1s the more or less undoubted acceptance of classical crvilisation 
as the great example for our times as for all enlightened periods of 
mankind It is a movement which stands m an almost unbroken 
tradition of enlightenment, and considers all deviations from classical 
thought and tradition as fundamental errors It hardly attempts to 
find a genuine synthesis between modern ideologies, modern politics, 
modern sociology, and the ancient traditions It stands, so to say, on the 
roadside of our time, and looks on without trying to influence the course 
of events or of thought It1s the old schoolmaster and university teacher, 
honest men, but men looking towards the past, whom we meet there 

There ıs a different kind of so-called “ Neo-Humanism ” which has 
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produced a number of valuable books about classıcal subjects, but 
above all has attempted to apply humanıstıc tradıtıons to our tıme 
The result of this admixture of politics can be observed ın a number of 
humanistic studies, books as well as articles, which are devoted to | 
classical subjects, and yet are covering, at least in some paragraphs and 
chapters, political aspects Classical scholars and men of letters have 
become conscious of politics, of ethical and moral relevancies of their 
antique material They have also found an eager audience which 
expects relevant observations, political pronouncements, and an 
analysis of historical and literary subjects which hitherto had seemed 
unthmkable (F G Junger, Grrechische Gotter) 

Amongst the many examples which could be mentioned one of the 
most striking ıs that of Socrates and Plato A number of books and 
articles have appeared about these philosophers They have a definite 
educational arm and purpose First they give a picture of the persons . 
Socrates who dies for his convictions, Plato who places truth and “ the 
good ” above everything, Plato who saw a state order m which the 
philosophers were the rulers Second they stress the importance of the 
so-called Socratic method, the method of gaming wisdom by questioning 
all dogmas, of seeking truth by rejecting all dogmas, of analysing 
accepted standards One of these books about Socrates (Helmut Kuhn, 
Sokrates) contams an entire chapter about “The Socratic Question ”’ 
There we find a most revealing instruction ım politics There 1s a refer- 
ence to Plato’s seventh letter where the great philosopher mentions the 
difficulty of bemg active ın politics under the unsettled and dangerous 
conditions of Athens One did not know any longer whom one could 
trust The author explaims that old bonds were no longer firm enough 
“ It is necessary to find new methods of binding friends together In 
the circle of Socrates’ friends for the first tıme friendship through a 
common philosophy—to use Plato’s words—is achieved and it 1s more 
than common friendship in the old sense It 1s the nucleus of a new 
state against the growing anarchy of the existing state—a factor which 
may have contributed to the death sentence on Socrates ” 

Yet another element of political humanism ıs the insistence on true 
education Education is impossible without recognising the fact that 
I am ignorant It 1s significant that all totalitanan and dictatorial 
systems—by no means the Nazi system alone—ainsist on a very small 
number of doctrmes which are supposed to contain the essence of all 
knowledge and the measure of all wisdom Youth educated im a 
totalitarian state pretends to be learned as soon as 1t has acquired these 
few dogmas. Educationalists msist that they can teach the fullness of 
knowledge, that they know everything there is to know, as soon as they 
have adopted such a totalitarian system It 1s a proud achievement of 
genuine humanism in Germany that ıt has maintamed its educational 
mpulse and method agamst that deadly danger of self-satisfaction 
Humanists have succeeded all over the Reich ın creating small study 
circles, small circles of frends and students, where the primitive tribal 
dogmas of national self-nghteousness have been thrown overboard and 
the true beginning of all learning recogmsed, namely the ignorance of 
all human bemgs It would have been impossible to create any lasting 
basis of freedom in opposition to the Nazi state unless and until that 
human modesty was once more instilled‘at least in a minority of younger 
people It 1s revealing to find so many humanistic works written under 
the shadow of the swastika dealing with these very aspects of true 
philosophy In the above-mentioned work we find chapters like 
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a Ignorance,” “ Knowledge of Oneself,” “ The Choice of the Right 
Course in Life” All these and many more subjects like these may seem 
irrelevant from a political point of view As a matter of fact, they are 
essential for creating the human basis of freedom, of resistance They 
are vital as educational matter ım opposition to totalitarianism 

The educationalist does not confine his teachmgs to philosophical 
matters He teaches also state affairs and political rules “ When the 
Thirty ruled ın Athens, the tyrants who wanted to make as many 
citizens accomplices of their crimes as possible asked Socrates to come 
to their palace together with four others They ordered the citizens to 
fetch Leon of Salamis whom they wished to execute The four citizens 
went to Salamis and brought Leon, but Socrates refused to obey and 
simply went home Every decent citizen should have acted like him, 
In the name of law and justice he resisted an unjust order and by 
resisting represented the true spirit of a citizen ” Here 1s another 
example of political teachmg by humanists “ Justice is due to every- 
body It belongs to everybody because everybody is a member of the 
community It belongs to nobody, because nobody has a right to bend 
it As somethmg which is part of the community also the ruler has to 
observe it Only if and when every individual is imbued with a sense of 
justice can a democracy be built At the same time, justice can be 
destroyed only by the unlimited lust for power of the individual 
Justice does not recognise any difference between frend or enemy 
Lust for power, however, differentiates between those from whom 1t 
expects some advantage, and those whom ıt seems possible to harm: 
without any disadvantage, until, m the end, everybody hates every- 
body ” 

Not the least important of the constructive contributions of human- 
ism 1s the insistence on philosophy and the arts In an agé in which the 
martial and barbaric qualities are promoted by the all-powerful state 
it 1s left to the sometimes almost fanatical love of the humanists for 
literature and art, for philosophy and knowledge, to mamtain a steady 
flow of reason All this has to be done agaist the mtentions and often 
against the orders of the Dictatorship In many cases ıt means personal 
danger, and m practically all cases 1t mvolves sacrifice Hardly any 
career 1s open to men of letters who are nothing but men of letters-— 
neither Nazis, nor Fascists, nor flatterers of those m power Against 
this background of voluntary resignation of young scholars and 
writers we see the impressive production of humanistic literature, 
books on classical subjects, on Hellenic art, on Greek philosophy, on 
Renaissance sculptors Often these books and articles do not contam 
those political or sem1-political elements which have been mentioned 
Often they simply serve their subject, and, by describing great art and 
true wisdom, help to keep alive the flame of knowledge and the sense of 
beauty ın a hostile world—no small achievement 

Of course, none of these thousands of students of humanism and 
humanists expects to find a humanistic age dawning after the downfall 
of the Nazi dictatorship On the contrary, expectations are low, and 
preparedness for different but rather formidable restrictions of freedom 
1s great All the same, some imcreased liberty ıs expected, and will be 
considered a natural outcome of even a small influence on the conduct 
of public affairs by even a small percentage of these old and young 
humanists Furthermore, a greater sense of-artistic values and scientific 
truth ıs considered almost certam if and when the mfluence of these 
secretly educated intellectuals can be utilised 
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Still more seems probable only few of these humanists have lost 
their sense of reality to such a degree that they expect a revival of 
Hellenic or Roman traditions, values and styles On the contrary, 1t 1s 
typical of the attitude of this new generation of humanists that for 
them the antique is “not an mtoxicatmg experience, but a realistic 
warming, a sense of indignation that not more has been achieved ”’ 
(Eberhard Grisebach, Dre Schicksalsfrage des Abendlandes, 1942, p 69) 
It 1s not an ideal which ıs armed at On the contrary, the more 
these modern humanists learn about the antique the more they recog- 
nise how human, how imperfect it was It 1s the recognition that man 
has to approach politics as a human being, has to obey his conscience, 
which they are adding to the stereotyped humanistic conception of the 
past “It is not by chance that Socrates has not left any book, work, 
poem or system He preferred to walk amongst the people, amongst 
young and old folk, stopped right m the middle of battle or of a public 
discussion and asked his conscience In private discussion he simply 
asked questions without giving definite answers When he died he 
admitted hisignorance He left us simply this mquietude ”’ 

A Christian humanist expresses a similar principle m these words. 
“ Between man and fate there 1s a sea of tears,” quoting Virgil’s 
sunt lacrume rerum (Theodor Haecker, Vergil, 2nd ed , 1933, p I15). 
Haecker explains ‘‘ One can say many things against the Romans, but 
not that they have been sentimental This 1s not a sentimental, but a 
realistic sentence A sterile humamism has tred to neglect this truth 
which has been expressed so clearly by Virgil But man may be free to 
obscure a truth for a while, 1f he 1s lucky, but he will never succeed in 
destroymg ıt ” 

These few examples may help to show that something has been 
achieved by this humanistic education which 1s more important than 
blueprints and systems A new type of man has been created, a new 
generation has been educated which combines knowledge and reverence 
for the great achievements of the past with a supreme scepticism, a 
realism which will certamly not accept anything without questions A 
type of political human bemg has been created which will be difficult 
to satisfy, and not easy to govern Some of the greatest scholars have 
published essays which contain these elements of what we might call 
a ‘political humanism” Friedrich Memecke’s Vom geschichtlichen 
Sinn und vom Sinn der Geschichte and his Letter from Mainfranken 
are outstandmg examples Alfred von Martin’s Nietzsche und Burck- 
hardt and Grassi’s new edition of Records amount to educational 
handbooks for the great 1deal of a humanistic and free society Rudolf 
Smend has apphed this ideal to the field of political science proper and 
has discovered the importance of mstitutions ın the classical Roman 
Republican sense as safeguards for a true democracy (Polstesches 
Erlebms und Staatsdenken) All these publications appeared after the 
outbreak of the war in 1939 They contain the answer of the uncon- 
querable spirit to the challenge of power 

W. W ScHutz 
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T ıs nothmg new or startlmg to be engaged in planning generally 
[xs in architectural planning in particular. This token of vitality 

of the present period, although forming a contrast to the immediate 
past, has been characteristic of creative periods in the course of history. 
Thus the Middle Ages for example were building literally for the 
future, laying out their great cathedrals in the assurance that later 
generations would complete what they had begun Optimism is more 
conducive to achievement than the stagnagion which characterised 
the mter-war period of 1918-39 This optimism ıs a symptom of 
either an integrated society or the rising strength of a new class, and 
therefore this tegration may take widely different forms Integration 
can reveal itself in the process of identification with the ruling powers 
such as ıt 1s expressed ın an Assyrian proverb quoted m D Nielsen’s 
study of various aspects of the idea of the Trinity - 


The man 1s the shadow of god 
The slave 1s the shadow of man 
But the king 1s lıke god 


The earliest architectural plans concentrate accordingly on the 
temples and the kings’ palaces No mdividualisation ıs allowed, 
they are rectangular and rigid It 1s consistent with a strongly cen- 
tralised admumustration, such as characterised the Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian societies, that the temples which were also the state treasuries 
should play an important part in the history of planning The temple 
and palace precincts thus became perhaps the first planned human 
environments 

Egyptian planning is seen m the temple of Amon m Karnak, about 
twentieth century B c , where the umpressive sequence of buildings ex- 
emplifies the preponderance of the religious over the secular aspects 
The statue of Gudea from Tello, now in the Louvre in Paris, dating from 
about 2400 BC, testifies to the importance of Babylomian planning, 
since this great ruler and builder 1s represented as holding on his knees 
a tablet with the ground plan of a temple. It 1s characteristic of these 
past civilisations that the dwelling places of the ordinary people were 
not included in the monumental achievements of architectural planning 
They were considered primarily as a means, not an end, of organised life 
in society 

In classic Greek art the importance of planning recedes, giving 
way to the emphasis on the particular house or temple , but Hellenism 
1s again characterised by great imperial-planned cities such as Alexan- 
dria and Pergamum or later political and cultural centres lıke Baalbek 
and Palmyra, which show a marked Hellenistic fluence, and may 
be described as late works of the Hellenistic style 

In Rome the “ castrum ” or encampment plan, based on a chequer 
system due to needs of military necessity and-orgamsation, influenced 
the “ civitas,” the city, and may still be felt underlymg the ground 
plan of the City of London This plan was universal throughout the 
Roman Empire, it ıs found m Chester, in Timgad, m Cologne, the 
ancient Colonia Agrippmensis, and many other examples The Roman 
plan is characterised by two mtersecting main axes the ‘‘ Cardo ” 
and “ Decumanus ” They give the architectural framework to the 
typical Roman town. 

In the Middle Ages two types of towns are generally considered as 
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prevalent One 1s the planned town, frequently a thirteenth-century 
addition to an older city, as m Carcassonne or Winchelsea These plans 
seem to be a restitution of the regularity of the Hellenistic and Roman 
types and are found in the “ bastides ” of the South of France, such as 
m Aigues Mortes The other type is seen in the “ grown ” city, which , 
developed without any particular planning, maimly in roundels or along 
streets But 1t must not be forgotten that the churches were customarily 
oriented towards the east, and with adjommg cloisters and other 
religious precincts they constituted “isles” of planning mside the 
medieval town, and influenced its architectural character These 
precincts thus form a link between the planned and “ grown ”’ town- 
ships 

Whilst the plan of the city of Rome, the “ Forma Urbis Rome ” 
and Vitruvius’ writings give a fair idea of the prevalent techniques 
of town planning ın late antiquity, the medieval period has yielded 
a number of designs, ground plans and elevations mamly belonging 
to parts of ecclesiastical buildmgs Although there are plans of monas- 
teries, none relating to secular architecture have been handed down 
to our own period From this it can be assumed that a large amount 
of planning actually took place on the site proper, and this would 
explain the simplicity as well as the irregularity of layout m medieval 
towns An example of detailed design adjacent to the site may possibly 
be seen in the imcised limes on the floor of the Wells chapter-house, 
which are supposed to represent the setting out of the arches of the 
cathedral 

In the Renaissance triumphant individualism concentrated mainly 
on the town palace and the adjacent streets giving access to the 
mansions as well as on the “ villa,” isolated m the country These 
buildmgs decorated with classical ornaments represent the political 
importance and the wealth of the new aristocracy, based on the mer- 
chant classes The Fuggers, the greatest capitalists of the Germany 
of this period, already planned “settlements ” for ther employees, 
mecluding semi-detached houses m short streets Henri IV, the exponent 
of the msmg power of French absolutism, had plans worked out for 
the architectural and hygienic mprovement of his capital city, Paris. 
In the seventeenth century the brothers Lemercier built not only a 
palace but a whole town for the Cardinal Richelieu, and from 1631 
onwards privileges were granted by Louis XIII and market nghts 
allowed by him to the new township 

Pohtical absolutism, reflected m town and garden planning, shows 
the layout of towns directed towards the ruler’s palace, frequently 
formmg the sector of a circle, as in Versailles, m Karlsruhe and, other 
places Besides the impressiveness of such a layout, it should not 
be forgotten that strategical and military considerations played their 
part ın this arrangement The great Louvois, minister for war of 
Louis XTV of France, had advanced the technique of planning fortifica- 
tions After the development of fire-arms nothing was easier than to 
check a vast crowd from one central military vantage pomt 

Wide avenues with planned houses shaped the form of the city 
of Paris under Napoleon I, and these schemes were further developed 
under Napoleon III. They provided shop fronts and homes for the 
bourgeoisie, but neglected the spaces between the main arteries, the 
future shims Some architects, however, had a broader and more social 
vision, providing designs for every type of housing The most outstand- 
mg among them ıs perhaps Charles-Nicolas Ledoux (1736-1806), who 
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in many respects foreshadows the ideals of Le Corbusier and his 
collaborators 

Our own period is confronted with the problem which the sociologist 
Dr. Karl Mannheim has recently formulated in the seeming paradox . 
“ Planning for Freedom ” The uniformity of an Egyptian temple, of 
an Assyrian palace or of a seventeenth-century London square 1s not 
suitable for long streets of small houses, which appear dreary and mon- 
otonous A variety of blocks of flats with large balconies, standmg 
among green trees and ın open spaces, can be studied ın the dwellings 
erected in Germany, Austria, Holland and other European countries 
prior to the advent of the Nazi régime 

It may be said that the atmosphere of dictatorship is unpropitious 
for the artist, whose sensibility cannot be roused under pressure, a 
fact well illustrated m Nazi Germany where the pseudo-heroic, the 
pseudo-lynical and the pseudo-classical styles dominated the official 
art exhibitions and displays Indeed artistic mtegration cannot 
successfully be ımposed from above, it can only be developed from 
a-:common and accepted set of values, equally binding for the artist 
and his public Accordingly, the officially sponsored German art 
under National Socialism 1s sterile, perhaps with the sole exception 
of an architecture which revels ım technological problems and the 
achievements of which are not so much found in houses to live m 
but m meeting places for the party, flags form an mtegral part of 
these designs, and the emphasis is all the time on the contrast between , 
the leader and the led, the whole setting being like a big stage on which 
the Fuehrer and his deputies are to perform 

The concentrated spontaneous activity of the artist well Illustrates 
the concept expressed m Hegel’s “ Philosophy of Mind ” of a quantity 
— in this case one of visual and emotional impressions—turned into 
a quality Marx’s theory of social “éltes” ıs equally important 
for the understanding of the function of the architect and the artist, 
in a sense not always realised to-day Marx’s attitude may be clarified 
with regard to cultural matters by the transposition of a few sentences 
from the “ Communist Manifesto,” substituting “ artists ” or “ mtellec- 
tuals” for “ communists,” and “ population ” for “ workimg-class 
parties ” and “ proletariat ” The artists or intellectuals are “ practically 
the most advanced and resolute section of the population of every 
country, that section which pushes forward all others . They 
have over the great mass of the population the advantage of clearly 
understanding the line of march, the conditions and the general 
results of the movement ” Marx’s approach ıs predominantly 
rational, but the more irrational elements of feelmg and sensibility 
play an additional part in artistic creation, without, however, mpairmg 
Marx’s meaning Indeed, ın Marx’s own work the emotional factor 
cannot be overlooked, although it ıs not overtly acknowledged . 
there can be no doubt about the fervour of his prophetic denunciations 
of the horrors of capitalism m industry and mperialist war There 
still remains much ın Marx’s theory of élites which is applicable to-day, 
a theory which embraces a great many factors It gives a rational 
basis to novelty and expermment as well as to the tenets of “ Social 
Realism ” which stress the importance of mass support for artistic 
production The great Italian sociologist, Vilfredo Pareto (1848-1923), 
who has been claimed by the Fascists as one of the forerunners of 
their own movement, studied Marx’s work and was influenced by it 
For this reason Pareto’s theory of the “ social élites ” 1s in many ways 
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directly derived from Marx’s description of the communists The 
main difference between Marx and Pareto amounts to the substitution 
of the élite’s own selfish ends for their class consciousness, placed as 
they are, so to speak, by Pareto into an economic vacuum 
The future will require planning over long periods, tackling one 
problem after the other marationalorder It also promises to encourage 
the planning of mam buildings with their precincts, an arrangement 
which, allows the later Imking up of separate units This plannmg 
must be comprehensive on socially progressive lines, embracing the 
environment not of the privileged few but of the many As the needs 
of human beings are various, so should their dwellings be organised 
to express this variety In architecture perhaps even more clearly 
than ın other fields the future hes with a “ planning for freedom ” 
HELEN Rosenav, 
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NE of the most widespread and persistent phases of elemental 
(C) manty attitude to Nature 1s the respect paid to water, a 
reverence not without reason, even 1f a blind and misguided one 
among primitives It 1s a respect based, at its best, on the important 
part it plays m human hfe and at 1ts crudest on fear, when the torrent 
roars down in flood and m awe at its power and apparent mystery , 
sometimes there may even be a respect born of love for the httle 
laughing streams that tumble harmlessly and picturesquely among 
trees and rocks 
They talk to me, those little rills, 
The children of the distant hills 

Animustic beliefs, naturally enough, mvested springs, rivers and 
often other waters with spirits, and priests and medicme men, at a later 
stage, invested them with a superstitious reverence which has survived, 
even to the present day, m the legends and practices associated with 
holy wells and the ike In The Story of Water Supply, reference has 
been made to the difficulties encountered in archaic communities when 
there 1s any question of tampering with water which 1s reputedly 
sacred Ata fairly early stage ın the development of many, if not most, 
races, similar problems arose ın regard to the crossing of mvers, whether 
by entering them, embarking on them, or bridging them, lest the 
spirits should resent the liberty or object to the intrusion Particularly 
was this the case with the building of bridges, which involve, not merely 
a temporary trespass on the domain of the water spimt, but an actual 
interference with, and permanent encroachment upon, his rights and 
his realm When the Siamese Government built a railway bridge over 
the Menam, the older Siamese considered 1t a dangerous insult to the 
sacred river * 

In some few cases the consequent ban was absolute, either in regard 
to the crossing of the water at all or so far as the use of a bridge was 
concerned At one time, the Awzaw, a very high rank of the Okomko 
secret society of Nigeria, was forbidden to cross the water,t and in 
southern Nigeria women trembled at the thought of crossing “‘ be- 
witched ” streams ł Possibly Mr Hilaire Belloc had this phase in mind 
when he wrote of our ancestors’ “‘ hesitation at the river crossings ” and 


* Geographical Journal, May-June 1942 t W African Secret Societies (Butt-Thompson). 
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of prehistoric man keeping to the “ high rolling downs of chalk 
along a water partmg which saved him the crossing of rivers’’ True, 
the dangers were real enough but no doubt they were ascribed to the 
anger of the spirits, just as, when a man was killed in the building of a 
bridge near an Abor village, all the villagers turned out with torches at 
night to drive away the evil spirit which had caused the death * The 
fear of the river spirit 1s apparent m the Burmese oath, “ may 
Bareng, the river Nat, take me when I cross the waters ” (Enriques, 
in Burmese Arcady) As late as the seventeenth century, ın Europe, a 
succession of bad seasons excited a revolt among Esthonian peasantry, 
who blamed a water-mull, which had put the stream—or its spırıt—to 
mconvenience by checking the flow ¢ A prohibition of the use of metal 
m certain ceremonies or acts 1s associated with the conservatism of 
religious practice , not only does ıt display itself ın the retention of 
flint knives for sacrificial purposes long after the advent of metal tools, 
but the use of metal remained taboo for a very long period m 
relation to anythmg sacred, which explams the fact that the origmal 
wooden Pons Subhcius at Rome had to be built and kept in repair 
without the use of bronze or 1ron 

Sometimes, as already stated, the ban was partial Among the 
Todas, the curious South Indian people of the sacred dairy, the holy 
muilkman-priest, among other taboos, never crosses a river by a bridge 
but wades through a ford—and he must only use certain fords ł With 
the same people, a pregnant woman—regarded by many races as 
“impure ’’—was not even permitted to ford Todas will not use river 
water, for fear of arousing the wrath of the river goddess, and any 
Toda, after wading through water, apologises to the water goddess for 
disturbing her § 

Hugh Whistler, m In the High Himalayas, mentions a part of the 
Himalayan area m which priestly mfluence 1s so strong that no water- 
courses can be dug or a bridge built without priestly sanction, and the 
Government had to show force to overcome opposition engineered by 
the priesthood to the building of anew bridge Rigid restrictions of this 
kind, however, are too hampermg for man im general not to endeavour 
to find some way round an mhibition which severely limits his move- 
ments, endangers his living and indeed his life, and prohibits trade and 
intercommunication Obviously the spirits, if they cannot be defied, 
must be persuaded or placated, and measures to this end, evolved in 
most primitive communities where the fear of the water spirits per- 
sisted, fall mto four main categories—the use of charms or invocations, 
worship or supplication, offermgs and sacrifices, the last named of 
course being both offermg and propitiation 

Among the Konde of East Africa, the spirits were nvoked and charms 
used when crossing a river || The Kaffirs ask leave of the spirit of a 
river before crossing or will throw ın a stone after crossmg According 
to Tylor,§ Peruvians, on a river bank, would scoop up a handful of 
water and drink ıt, praying the river deity to let them cross, and even 
ın the twentieth century the Indians of the Cordilleras perform the 
ceremonial sip before they pass a river Among the Reddi caste of 
South India, there 1s a legend of an ancestor who had to cross a river 
with powers of petrifymg, he had therefore to worship Ganga, the 
goddess of the Ganges, who helped the party to cross ın safety 

The relics of paganism constantly reflect themselves ın Christian 


* Other Men’s Lives (Dunbar) t The Golden Bough (Frazer) + Ibid § Land of the 
Lengam (Miles) || The Spevit-Ridden Konde (Mackenzie) | Primitive Culture (1903) 
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legend, and there are parallels to these mvocations again and agam ın 
European tradition, as m the Czechoslovakian story of the ford and the 
story of the wife of St. Isidro, patron samt of Madrid, who, for her 
devotion ın attending a lonely shrine of the Virgin, was led across a 
swollen stream by the hand of Our Lady in person * 

Among the Sema Nagas, a man who has sworn by drmking Dayang 
water, even truly, will often fear to cross ıt ın case he should have taken 
its name in vain and not be held guiltless and, says Mr Hutton, this 
may apply to other rivers as well, to avert calamity, therefore, he 
throws down on ıt an offermg to the stream—a piece of greenstuff or a 
stone from the path ¢ One of the strangest things ın human belief 1s the 
low degree of intelligence, m the matter of values; primitive men and 
even superstitious present-day Europeans credit to the divinity to 
whom they are making their offermgs, any valueless token 1s good 
enough to deceive and fob off the divme powers—a stone, a leaf, a pin 
or the smallest com one can find One may perhaps excuse a handful 
of grain as bemg, at any rate, symbolical Among the Yazidis of Iraq, 
a bride ıs shut up for seven days after the wedding and 1f she goes out to 
obey the call of nature she must be careful not to cross water, at the 
end of the period, and similarly after childbirth and the nammg of the 
child, she takes a special dish, puts seven handsful of ıt ın the water, 
crosses the stream and eats with her friends on the other side 

In Javanese Panorama, H W Ponder records a case of a Javanese 
magician, who, being consulted in a difficulty, ordered a “ charmed ” 
piece of bamboo to be put m a bottle and thrown into the river from the 
first bridge the party crossed on the way home, and ıt 1s said to have 
worked ! From the same quarter comes a legend that ıt was the custom 
to placate the spirits by mixing children’s eyes with the foundations of 
new bridges in particular, as imsurance against floods To get the eyes, 
the magician employed, like the Pied Piper, lured children from the 
village, caught them, took their eyes out and let them go As soon as he 
had enough for the mortar, he took the bag of eyes to the builder, and 
the mixture made the bridge as safe as magic could make it! Even m 
recent times, the people have been terrified for their children when the 
foundations of a bridge were to be laid This is leading on to sacrifice, 
such as the early Romans are said to have practised, to placate the 
river for the mtrusion when bridging 1t Magic offermgs and sacrifices 
were involved in a West African meident described in Jungle Ways 
(Seabrook) A bridge of vmes had broken down and fallen in the water , 
the river gods and demons, if propitious, would aid ın the mending 
So 

On the river’s bank, beneath towermg trees (to one of which the 
swinging bridge of vine had been attached) people were grouped, silent, 
watching There was no sound, no movement, save for occasional 
moans There was only tension No tom-toms, no wailing, no 
mumbo-jumbo The tension was broken by death bleating from 
the darkness under the trees close by A witch doctor, in mask and high 
headdress, came to the water’s edge, bearing a dreadful mass of entrails 
which ghstened ın the starlight With all his strength he lifted them 
above his head and hurled them far out mto the water Nothing 
happened The sacrifice to the river demons was repeated Indi- 
viduals were throwing bracelets and other offerings into the stream k 
At first I saw nothing Then I saw that two ends of twisted vines were 
poking themselves up out of the water and crawling hke living serpents, 
moved. by no apparent human agency, up the steep bank toward the - 
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trees They writhed hke headless serpents, crawling upwards, dragging 
their long length out of the river depths, becoming thicker in body 
until they were vine cables as heavy as a man’s forearm . the silent 
tension turned to shouts and action Men seized the cables strain- 
ing they dragged out the submerged end of the fallen bridge, 
which they moored to a tree trunk The river demons, 1t seemed, had 
restored the bridge If ıt had been salvaged only by human hands, the 
river demons would have ripped ıt down again My own opinion 

was that priestly mechanics produced the marvel 


The northern Chinese Emperor Liang, attacking the South, sacrificed. 
a black horse to the god of the waters before crossmg the Yangtzu m 
1161, but apparently the sacrifice was not enough, as he was defeated 
Even ın the nimeteenth century, Mrs Willamson* wnites, “ Near 
Chefoo we knew of eight children being sacrificed ’—a wood bridge was 
so frequently carried away that, to appease the spirit of the river, a 
sacrifice was thought to be necessary The families from which the 
children were taken were poor and well paid ; the children so sacrificed 
were supposed to enjoy freedom from punishment im after lfe—one of 
many cases of theoretical compensation mvented for victims by those 
who doomed them to death—and the sacrifices were considered 
meritorious acts on the part of the parents The bridge, ıt is added, 
stood—but had been built of heavier timbers In India, a tradition tells 
that when Kapus and Balyas, fleemg from Moslem invaders, came to 
the Pennar river m flood, a certam Mala (scavenger caste) offered up one 
of his children as a sacrifice to the river goddess , the waters parted and 
the fugitives crossed ın safety + Here again, no doubt, the child was 
bought for the purpose 

The underlying idea, if not actual fact, of the foundation sacrifice in 
relation to bridges, as well as other structures, persists m the East 
When a modern bridge was commenced at Colombo, the rumour got 
around that two children had been sacrificed to the god of the Kelani 
river, and, among the more ignorant natives of India, it 1s believed that 
British engineers put the body of a newly killed native into a railway 
bridge being built Gomme, m Folk-lore Relics of Early Village Life 
(1883), refers to a foundation sacrifice scare m Calcutta, seven or eight 
years before, when the Hoogh bridge was bemg constructed, to the 
effect that the Government were going to seize victims for sacrifice 
The natives got hold of the idea that Mother Ganges, indignant at 
being bridged, had consented to submit on condition that each pier was 
founded on a layer of children’s heads Such beliefs, of course, are not 
“ bogy-man. ” reflections on “‘ British methods ” but the outcome of a 
rooted idea that the stability of such a work can only be ensured by the 
appeasement of the river god Ifa man is killed durmg the progress of 
the work, well and good—that ıs equivalent to a sacrifice and the god 
should be content As comparatively few major engmeering works are 
brought to completion without a fatality at some time or other the 
primitive mind remains convinced that something of the sort 1s necessary 

A more humane substitution was practised by a contractor at Cochin, 
who vowed, when he found his foundations shaky, that he would give a 
silver model to a Christian shrine 1f they passed muster. There are, one 
fears, contractors farther West who might apply the placating silver 
differently ! That the same belief was prevalent in Europe ıs attested 
by numerous obvious relics of 1t. The most common legendary evidence 
is probably provided by the numerous cases in which the builder 1s 
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alleged to have made a pact with the devil, usually to give him the first 
living being passed over, generally his Satanic majesty, who might 
have been thought too clever to be “ caught ” by a mere mortal, 1s 
cheated or fobbed off with an inferior sacrifice of some kind A typical 
case 1s that of the Devil’s Bridge near Aberystwyth, which Satan 1s 
supposed to have created in a moment, to enable an old woman to get 
her cow from the other side, fully expecting her to forgetfully rush 
across for it, stead of which the cunning dame threw a crust over for 
her dog to fetch, whereupon, the dog apparently being a “ mangy cur,” 
the devil abandoned the price ın high dudgeon A similar story 
attached to an old bridge at Frankfurt relates that the beneficiaries of 
the devil’s aid met the conditions of their contract by frightening a 
rooster on to the bridge ! Occasionally the devil seems to have had his 
revenge, as the bridge at Cahors 1s said to have remained mcomplete 
through the demon having been cheated out of his due 

In other cases, the spirit ıs localised The River Ribble had a spirit 
which took a life in seven years , ıt was called Peg O’Neill and said to 
be the disembodied ghost of a servant at Waddon Hall, whose mistress 
drowned her by witchcraft when crossing some steppmg-stones The 
Tees had a spirit, Peg Powler, who laid m wait for victims at Pierse 
Bridge, and other rivers were said to exact similar tolls Confirmation of 
the origin of such stories 1s given by the finding of the bones of men or 
animals beneath old bridges, it 1s suggested, though 1f such a practice 
was carried out ın comparatively late times one would expect to find 
some other evidences of it, or references to it There is, however, an 
Italan legend of the bridge of Arta, which persistently fell in until the 
master builder’s wife was walled in, apparently without her approval, 
since she put a dying curse upon the bridge, which “ trembled like a 
flower thenceforth ” The Welsh legend of Branwen making a bridge of 
his body to enable an army to cross* sounds also like a memory of 
foundation sacrifice, to which practice, too, there is a reference in a 
Hungarian gypsy song, “ The Making of the Bridge ”’t 

The tradition survives in folklore custom The authoress of Auvergne 
and wus People,t who suggests that sacrifices were mstıtuted when 
bridges were built to make up to the river spirit for the lives previously 
lost at the ford, and that old people were selected as more likely to have 
been such victrms—describes the custom of the burial of Carmanken at 
Bort On Ash Wednesday, about 9 pm, a procession is formed, to 
accompany a straw effigy of a man carried on a hurdle by boys dressed 
in white to resemble priests, with torchbearers and chanting At the 
bridge, the oldest man takes a torch and sets fire to the effigy, which 1s 
then cast in the Dordogne, the crowd crying ‘‘ Farewell, poor Carman- 
ken, farewell ” To-day the river gods seem to have more or less given 
up the struggle and resigned themselves to the mevitable, without 
compensation or appeasement, save in the remote corners of the world 
where men still hold them in awe 

F W Rosins 


* Welsh Folklore and Welsh Custom (T Gwynn Jones). t Geographical Magazine, July 
1941 ł Auvergne and rts People (Gastling) 
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TEFAN GEORGE ıs perhaps the most powerful German poet 
G2 Goethe and Holderlm The cool crystallisations of his 

spiritual landscapes provide a rare fascination to the modern 
mind. We seem to move ın a sphere of frozen bnilliance Such poetry 
1s certainly no food for the masses but only for a few who can appreciate 
the poet’s belief in a life that is kept awake not through reason but 
magic His influence on modern youth was decisive, directly through 
his magnetic personality, mdirectly through his poetry “Stefan 
George’s power was felt even thirty years before he died When the 
First World War was still in the offing, the best of Germany’s younger 
generation tried to shape the pattern of their lives to the ideas they 
` had derived from his poems When the war had come, soldiers carried 
his books m their packs along with Goethe’s Faust, and after 1t was 
over, his. influence grew from year to year His younger friends, 
schooled m his thought, held important positions in almost all the 
leading German universities In 1933 he was offered the presidency 
of the Academy for Literature with an annual endowment, either to 
be retained by him or to be awarded as he wished In addition to this, 
he was asked to choose any official position he might fancy He refused 
this offer ın all ıts tempting ramifications he did not wish to receive 
money either as an honorary remuneration for himself, or as a grant 
for others, and he did not wish to discuss the boundaries between art 
and politics with members of the Government” (Stefan George Poems, 
by C North Valhope and E Morwitz, London, 1944) 

In his poem Ursprunge (“ Der Siebente Rmg”’) George speaks of 
the heritage he derived from his native land and from history, from 
the Rhine enwoven with memories and legends, from the solemnity 
of the Catholic Church and old pagan rites, from the proximity of 
France and the bacchanalian revelry of the Rhenish vintage Indeed, 
through his “ third humanism ” of form and thought, he won a-new 
dignity for his country He believed im the divine nature of the human 
bemg which he found manifested ın Maximin, who became an inspira- 
tion to the poet like Beatrice to Dante or Diotima to Holderlm—the 
embodiment of the divine on earth In his descriptions of women 
he is markedly restramed, m striking contrast to contemporary 
writers such as Gerhart Hauptmann for whom man usually 1s the slave 
of his sensuality Iron self-control 1s also revealed m his rhythm 
and metre Both are often welded together by ngid bonds Com- 
pressed word-blocks sometimes suggest the style of Goethe’s “ Pan- 
dora ” Only very rarely ıs there an emotional abandonment ın his 
poetry, for instance in the poem beginning “ Dies leid und diese last” 
(“Das Jahr der Seele ”) Moreover, the recitation of the poems, for 
which he demanded a chantlike diction, emphasises the element of 
magic in his verse 

The word becomes the supreme means of creative expression to the 
poet “No thing should exist where the word 1s at fault” (“ Das 
Neue Reich”) This accounts for his apparent predilection for the 
origmal meaning of words or for precious expressions, or the simple 
instead of the hackneyed The verb often appears ın its intensified 
form and reminds one of the Storm and Stress style But again and 
again the smgle word charged with a symbolical meanmg impresses 
itself on the reader’s mind, whereas we miss the direct emotional 
expression of the Romantics such as Eichendorff or Goethe’s poetic 
confessions in his songs inspired by Friederike or Lil 
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Two forces were of essential importance to Stefan George—Kauros, 
the sacred moment, and Eros, love, without whom, as Plato, Holderlin 
and Goethe have said, it 1s umpossible for us to attain wisdom. Thus 
he realised the mystery and also the necessity of our loving readiness 
for sacrifice in hfe For him art ıs the mouth-piece of a divine mystery 
as it had been revealed in the works of Bach, ‘Beethoven, Mozart, 
Goethe, Holderlin, Richard Wagner and others His verse 1s spiritual- 
ised form The artist ıs the centre of life He creates it, even out of 
lifeless complex material, or he revives ıt magically as ın his poem, 
“ Come to the park they say 1s dead and see ” . 

The tender grey, the burning yellow seize 
Of birch and boxwood, mellow ıs the breeze 
Not wholly do the tardy roses wane, 
So kiss and gather them and wreathe the chain 
(C N Varuorr and E Morwitz ) 

Rather than being direct effusions, George’s poems are often most 
vivid impressions of his creative vision which deal with symbolical 
though not abstract situations or gestures, or with variations on a 
theme Thus his poetry seems to move beyond time and space in a 
way reminiscent perhaps of Marées’ or Bocklin’s art It 1s quite 
consistent with his verse that his lines are at times mterchangeable , 
they do not develop under his hand hke an organic shape but remain 
static under the spell of his power to conjure up images of matchless 
immediacy and suggestive poignancy He also proved himself an 
unequalled weigher of word values m his renderings of English, French 
and Italian verse, for mstance, his masterly version of Swmburne’s 
“ Ballad of Dreamland ” or Rossetti’s “ Love’s Redemption ” 

A short survey of his mam collections of poems must suffice to see 
the uncanny and purposive sureness in his poetic development 
His “ Hymnen Pilgerfahrten Algabal” betray a cult-like, hyper- 
intellectual atmosphere The figure of the priest-emperor Algabal 1s 
a sublime vision of George’s will to power The volume “ Die Bucher 
der Hirten- und Preisgedichte Der Sagen und Sange und der hafgen- 
den Garten ” displays the harvest which he gathered from the culture 
of Greece, the Christian Middle Ages and the Orient In the collection 
“ Jahr der Seele ” brittle fragments of mosaic preciosities are woven 
mto a perfect pattern which comes to life beneath his poetic touch 
In his “‘ Teppich des Lebens,” as also in his preceding book of verse, 
he 1s peculiarly inimical to Nature and reveals an unromantic concep- 
tion of landscape description which stands m sharpest contrast to 
Burger or Goethe He 1s now on the way to the full realisation of his 
ideal, the hfe beautiful, for which his Angel became his guide, and he 
achieves a noble balance between the transcendental verticahity of 
the Gothic church and the orgamic serenity of the Greek temple 

“Der Siebente Ring,” his finest collection of poems, shows an 
unsurpassed equilibrium between action and beauty,-Sparta’s steel- 
bound courage wedded to Iomia’s grace But the poet worships rather 
the beauty of a youth than that of a woman: 

with shimmers in his hair 
A god appeared and stepped within your door F 
(On the Life and Death of Maximin, tr by Valhope and Morwitz ) 

The Attic proportions of heights and depth are the poet’s measure 
also ın his collection ‘‘ Der Stern des Bundes,” where he is aware of 
the horrors of Germany’s impending doom, and even seems to fore- 
shadow the second world-conflagration His short poem “ Auf stiller 
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stadt lag fern em blutiger strerf/Da zog vom dunkel uber muy evn wetter” 
1s one of the most moving war-poems in the German tongue although 
hardly dealing with the actual war itself. The last volume, “ Das neue 
Reich,” again unfolds his strength of poetic vision . 
| We should be fools to let our hatred grasp you, 

Though often with your blaze you threaten blight, 

We should be children 1f we tried to clasp you— 

Because you shine for one and all Sweet Light ! 

C N. Valhope’s and E Morwitz’s bilmgual edition m which this 
poem on “The Light” appeared, represents, to my knowledge, the 
first important translations from the poet’s work in the United States, 
whilst ın England the frend of George, the famous composer Cyril 
Scott, published the first notable versions of the poems in Igio * 
Cyril Scott’s valuable memoirs of the poet and revised and enlarged 
renderings of the latter’s verse are, it 1s hoped, to appear m the near 
future and will be an urgently needed contribution to the knowledge 
and understandmg of Stefan George It will then be of the greatest 
mterest to compare the two versions of translations as to rhymes, 
alliterations, tone level, the handling of relative clauses, George’s 
deliberately chosen cæsura, the emphasis in thought and line, and 
the two-syllabic endings, so difficult for translators, as English has 
fewer two-syllabic rhymes than German But Valhope and Morwitz 
successfully use monosyllabic endings, eg clear, soar, which are to 
produce the effect of a second weightless syllable At trmes an improve- 
ment of the renderimgs seems to be desirable , yet nowhere does one 
feel that the translators approached the original from a merely rational 
level, but were anxious to give an English rendermg of the magic of 
Stefan George’s remarkable poetic achievement 

A Cross 
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LAW AND ORDERS.+ 


Dr C K Allen 1s not only a distinguished jurist learned in the laws of his 
own country but a magistrate, an administrator and a political philosopher 
who has been watching with close and anxious attention the parliamentary 
and judicial developments which marked the last war and have been 
multiphed and intensified since 1939 As might have been anticipated from 
his essay on Democracy and the Indwwidual, published two years ago, which 
contrasted our old free system of government with the new Police State, this 
remarkable work, painstaking in detail, rich ın illustration, and powerful ın 
the application of principles, displays a happy blend of law with philosophy 
It will be a classic for students and an indispensable source of instruction and 
enlightenment for every intelligent citizen who has been perplexed and 
harassed by the vast flood of orders and regulations that have issued from 
the departments of Whitehall or from Controllers armed with authority and 
fortified by pains and penalties 

Dr Allen’s main theme ıs the contrast between the heritage of liberties 
built up by English genius, through Parliament and yudicial decisions based 
on the common or statute law and such mstruments as Habeas Corpus and 
the prerogative writs, with the new régime of orders and red tape which have 

* Stefan George, dedicated to F and E Gundolf, London, 1910 
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made civil servants and a whole army of new officials our masters instead of 
our servants Those who were bred—as I was—on Dicey’s Law and Custom 
of the Constitution are familiar with the difference between the English Rule 
of Law, which apphed equally to Ministers, cıvıl servants, and ordinary 
citizens, with the Droit Admunistratif of France and other contimental 
countries , and we are now still more familiar with the hideous perversions 
of bureaucracy and with the tribunals empowered to question witnesses by 
torture of the totahtarian dictatorships Whether any modern State which 
accepts conscription or the censorship and retains an Emergency Powers 
Act (known as Dora in the last war) can call itself free, or pretend to be the 
home of personal liberty, is a problem which our author does not solve, 
though he offers many pungent criticisms and partial pallatives He ıs 
wonderfully sympathetic with the executive officers who want to get on with 
as little mterference as possible They have developed a highly skilled 
technique for obstructing our legal remedies, with the result that the un- 
happy victims put up with their grievances and losses The vast volume of 
orders, rules and regulations 1s a spider’s web, and even the fly who is 
strong enough and rich enough to work his way up through the courts to 
the House of Lords has usually failed ın this war as in the last to get a 
remedy I was myself a counsel in the leading Habeas Corpus case of the 
last war, and I have naturally read with painful mterest the invaluable 
analysis of sumilar cases afforded in this work 

Whether Dr Allen is exposing the tendency of judges to comply with the 
wishes of the Government, or expatiating on the deplorable weakness of 
Parliament, he is equally effectrve ‘‘ Ministers,” he observes, “ have 
become increasingly dependent on their permanent officials, and the process 
of ‘running’ them is now more common and more easy than it was fifty 
years ago If this ınfluence of the Executive contmues to grow, we soon 
reach a position of dangerous constitutional subterfuge ’—one m which 
Ministers of the Crown, with a servile majority and a controlled press, are 
above Parliament and above the law 

Francis W HIRST 


EASTERN EUROPE.* 


In Mr Hugh Seton-Watson students of Eastern Europe welcome a new- 
comer bearing an honoured name The pains he has taken to equip himself 
to investigate and state fairly every aspect of his subject before dulging in 
reflections marks him as the son of his father, but ın the handling of his 
material and ın his conclusions he 1s himself and himself alone The region 
between Germany and Russia 1s the Eastern Europe of this book, and its 
problem is presented thus Is ıt possible out of a hundred milhon disunited , 
people suffering long from social retardment and political oppression to create 
a block of citizens united by a common loyalty’ Certain critics, refusing to 
recognise the region as a unit, may object that to state the problem ın these 
terms lacks reality , but this reservation would still leave almost intact the 
value of a book giving such a patient yet searching analysis of the Eastern 
European scene After a geographical and highly concentrated historical 
introduction, Mr. Seton-Watson’s plan ıs to set his account of the “ political 
and mternational experience ” of the individual states agamst the back- 
ground of ther common problems, so as to lead up to a study of their 
relations with the Great Powers and thence to his final conclusions The 
advantage of this wise arrangement 1s that he gives himself ample scope to 
deal fully with such vital questions as the peasantry, education, minorities 
and small-power imperialisms for,example, without mterrupting the course 
of his historical narrative. At every step he is strmulatmg, sometimes 
provocative, and occasionally (owmg to the transformed situation) out of 
date 


* Eastern Europe Between the Wars 1918-1941 By Hugh Seton-Watson Cambridge 
University Press 218 
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The lot of the peasant, with some striking exceptions, emerges as hard and 
depressing The failure of the varying land reforms to improve it seems so 
complete that the reluctance he deplores on the part of the’ ambrtious 
peasant’s son or the medical studerit to return to the country 1s not treated 
with quite so much understanding as one would expect As he depicts the 
scene the educated peasant or the doctor could only return to a life of 
poverty and frustration, not of service to the community But apart from 
this reluctance Mr Seton-Watson 1s very critical of the system of education 
asa whole Gutving due weight to 1ts achievements, he sees ın it nevertheless 
a fundamental obstacle to peaceful development, and puts a strong case for 
drastic reform in content and spirit A suggestion of the temporary umporta- 
tion of training college lecturers from Western Europe seems to indicate an 
undue optimism with regard to education in the West The need for 
educational reform far transcends that of the region under review 

The concise accounts of the mternal history and foreign policies of the 
states are among the very best summaries ın a single volume that have 
appeared as yet The tragic story of Eastern Europe from World War to 
World War alone as unfolded here is at once the justification of the author's 
conception of his problem and a demonstration of the difficulties of its 
solution Nobody sees these difficulties more clearly than he, and he offers 
in his conclusion, not a solution; but the essential condition that must precede 
one He can only see hope 1f the close co-operation of Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union and the United States make it possible to begin a great task 
Thus task 1s the accomplishment of the social and economic reforms for which 
the time 1s ripe, introduced to a msing generation educated in a new sprit 
free from romantic nationalism ; 

Smce this book was finished the total elamimation of Germany and the 
dwarfing of the fluence of Great Britain and the United States in this area, 
owing to the trumphant might of Russia, have altered the whole perspective 
The umphcations of this new state of affairs will not be lost on such a student 
of Eastern Europe as Mr Seton-Watson has shown himself to be, but his 
thesis stull stands—without the co-operation of the Great Powers there can 
be no happy future for the smaller ones (Dr) WINIFRED Tapp 

* * * * * 


Those who have been reading the recently publshed White Paper on 
“National Parks ın England and Wales ” by John Dower, and all those who 
are interested in this subject, should turn to A G Tansley’s Our Heritage of 
Wid Nature (Cambridge University Press, 7s 6d) for a fuller account of 
“this combination of cultivation with half-wild and wild country ” which 
gives Britain a variety of rural beauty that 1s unsurpassed in any other area 
of the world of equal size Mr Tansley starts by pomting out that most of 
the present aspect of our countryside 1s man-made, and that rural England 
to-day owes much of its beauty to the agricultural methods, the villages 
and the market towns of our ancestors Wuth modern farming méthods, a 
better standard of hving in the country, mcreased transport and further 
afforestation, ıt is clear that a very large part of the face of England will soon 
change, for better or for worse That this change may be intelligent and 
controlled and in the interests of the community as a whole—not forgetting 
future generations—1t 1s necessary for the public to know what there 1s still 
left to preserve and where the main danger hes To this Mr Tansley devotes 
his book In the chapter on trees he pomts out the nisk of losing even our 
native British oakwoods 1f commercial interests prevail and the foreign fir 
1s allowed to spread in dark blots across the land More important, we believe, 
than the emphasis he puts on the need for National Parks and Nature 
Reserves is his plea for a “ National Wild Life Service,” embracing the 
whole country’s wild life, vegetation and animals alike For ıt 1s not enough 
to put aside tracts of country to be preserved more or less ın their present 
state Concurrently ıt should not be beyond our wit to see that much the 
greater part of “this dear English land ” remains a “ garden ” still. There 
are twenty-six photographs . 
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THE PROSPECT IN ales 


HE wheel has come full circle in the Far ‘East The defeat of 
l Japan opens a new era with a political pattern radically different 
from that which has prevailed since Japan came out of seclusion 

nearly a century ago The era now closed began with the appearance 
of an American squadron in Tokyo Bay in 1853, when Commodore 
Perry extracted a treaty from the reluctant Tokugawa Shogun , and, 
with a true sense of the fitness of things, the American flagship of 
1945—-U SS Mtssour1—flew at her masthead the identical flag carried 
by Perry’s cruiser ninety-two years before When this American 
commodore knocked at the gate, Japan was feudal, unprogressive, 
hardly touched by the forces that made the modern world Throughout 
the whole period of the Tokugawa Shogunate, from the early seven- 
teenth century to 1868, Japan lived in seclusion “lıke a frog in a well,” 
but when she emerged she was destined to surprise the world by her 
aptitude to learn new lessons and by the rapidity with which they were 
applied to the task of her renaissance This triumph of regeneration 
was the work of the Elder Statesmen, one of the most remarkable 
groups of men that Asia has ever produced They nursed its industries, 
created its army and navy, guided its policy of expansion with boldness 
and yet with realistic caution , and they could clam after thirty years 
that the Japan of their designs ın 1868 had become the Japan of 
victorious reality when Russia had to accept defeat at her hands in 
1905 Rarely had achievement so faithfully reflected its origmating 
conception 

The second period of Japan’s modern career seemed at first to 
pronuse results appropriate to this auspicious begmning Neither at 
home nor abroad was her progress arrested Trade expanded and the 
national income rose rapidly with ıt Her prestige ın world affairs 
stood high, and by the end of the first World War she was im the front 
rank of the Great Powers It 1s true that at no time did she possess all 
the assets, both material and moral, without which no Power can be 
reckoned, as “great” , but she exploited the assets which she did 
possess with such zeal and skill that she had to be reckoned as among 
the great And the reckoning might still be true to-day but for the most 
fatal of all her weaknesses, which, detected by some observers long 
before the disaster of her defeat, was ın fact revealed by her own 
course of action which brought her to the capitulation of last August 
This weakness lay in the quality and character of her leaders By 
contrast with the founders of modern Japan, those Elders who could 
measure resources and define the attamable objective, the military 
oligarchs of the past few years were reckless and headstrong men who 
knew httle of the world outside Japan and less of true statecraft And 
since there was no real power m public opinion to control or check 
them, Japan plunged headlong to disaster 

This was an event without precedent m Japanese history In 1945 
no “ Divine Wind ” rose to sweep the invading fleets from the sea as it 
had once swept the ships of Kubla: Khan , nor was there any clue in 
the past experience of Japan by which to show how the Japanese 
ought to meet deteat or how they would ın fact confront ıt To meet 
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an unprecedented situation unprecedented measures were.taken A 
member of the Imperial House, m the person of Prince Naruhiko 
Higashi-Kuni-no-Miya, was commanded by the Emperor to take the 
seals of office as Prime Minister from Admiral Suzuki Prince Konoye, 
not a Prince of the Blood but a former Prime Minister and President 
of the House of Peers, was brigaded with him as Vice-Premier, and the 
Foreign Office was placed in the experienced hands of Mamoru Shige- 
mitsu, well known im London as Japanese Ambassador 1938-41 He 
still appears in Who's Who as a member of the Atheneum, Marl- 
borough, Phyllis Court:and Travellers Clubs The other members of 
the new Cabinet were mainly senior civil servants who could be trusted 
to carry on the admmustration even in the unmatched predicament of 
1945 

We cannot know by whose advice the decision was taken to engage 
the imperial authority of the Throne so closely ın the responsibility for 
policy at such a time But, engaged ıt was and is, and it seems 
probable that the mner group of the Privy Council realised that no 
ordmary Government could ride the storm , nor was ıt likely that the 
Army would lay down their arms, without a prolonged, desperate, and 
suicidal struggle, at the mere behest of civil politicians Hence the 
pressing need to clothe the new Cabmet with exceptional authority 
Hence the unique decision to place the Government ın the hands of a 
Prince who was, at once, the son-in-law of the late and great Emperor 
Meiji and a cousin of the present Emperor Hirohito Hence, too, the 
mnovation of a personal broadcast by the Emperor himself The 
atmosphere in which these things happened was one of bewilderment 
and dismay Some of the first declarations of the new Mmustry were 
evasive, with a kind of oblique acceptance of defeat and an undertone 
of defiance The mos: explicit statement came from the realistic 
Shigemitsu, who, following the Emperor at the microphone, advised the 
people “ to accept their fate with a good grace and faithfully to carry 
out what was required of them by the Alhed Command ” 

Now, between the writing of this article and its publication three 
weeks will elapse, and before the end of September much will have 
happened The forces of the United Nations will be in full occupation 
of Japan , the staggering fact of defeat will have been brought home to 
the people of Tokyo by the rmposing victory parade in which the sailors, 
soldiers and airmen of the United States, the British Commonwealth, 
the Soviet Union, China, Holland, and other partners in the trrumph 
will take part, and the occupyimg Powers will have begun to appre- 
ciate the formidable and mtricate problems which victory has left in 
their hands Of these, the task of policmg Japan will be the first and 
easiest Though there will be mcidents provoked by hot-heads, and 
awkward passages due to the utter strangeness of the country for the 
occupying troops, there will be nothmg to prevent the United Nations 
from imposing their will, for they have all power ın their own hands 

The length of the period of occupation presents more difficulty than 
the occupation itself Manifestly ıt cannot be short because the 
presence in force of the Allied arms will be necessary to ensure the 
fulfilment of the first elements in the terms imposed Moreover, if the 
period were too short there would be a risk that the defeat itself might 
become merely an embarrassing and fleetmg memory, and it 1s 
clearly necessary to complete the essential parts of the process of 
demulitarisation before the major elements of our military control are 
removed At some stage, however (and here I cannot predict its 
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precise moment), 1t will probably be realised that the real process by 
which the new post-war Japan can begin to create itself cannot com- 
mence until the Japanese know that they are face to face with their 
own problems without the distorting screen (or perhaps one ought to 
say the alıbı) of foreign control When we reach this stage, or at all 
events when we see that ıt 1s ust round the corner, we must have made 
up our minds what we mean by “ re-educating Japan.” Much of the 
writing on this subject seems to assume that it ıs the duty of the 
United Nations to take Japan to school, to teach her the alphabet of 
democratic statecraft, and eventually to present her with a school 
certificate of proficiency in the duties of an educated and responsible 
electorate. Education of this kind is a long and slow task, and if the 
United Nations intend to undertake it they must recognise that, durmg 
the whole period of1ts discharge, they will be the virtual, 1f not the formal, 
government of the country Even if they decide that, they have the 
necessary means and personnel for the purpose, they must face the 
prior question whether the attempt will not defeat itself You can 
lead a horse to the water, but you cannot make him drink 

Doubtless, there are many Japanese scholars and university teachers 
who have watched with helpless dismay the ruthless career of their 
military oligarchs and who will be ready of their own accord to purge 
textbooks, to strip all jingo trappings from the teaching of history, and_ 
to mculcate into young minds something better than the crude worship 
of the all-powerful State Doubtless, too, the readiness to umitate, a 
Japanese quality which is better described as “conformity,” or a 
desire to follow the fashion, will play 1ts own part m creatmg a new 
frame of mmd m Japan Both of these are favourable factors in 
Japanese re-education , but the task itself 1s one which the Japanese 
alone can perform for themselves They showed themselves ready to 
follow the democratic fashion of the victors after the first World War 
and will probably follow the same course to-day But it is quite certain 
that the Japanese will not follow the fashion of democracy and mter- 
national co-operation, at least not for long, unless the United Nations 
© who set the fashion can mamta ıt firmly and in unison throughout the 
long period necessary for Japanese re-education Ifthe United Nations 
falter, or fall out among themselves, they will only have themselves to 
thank ıf and when another Pacific war looms on the horizon A 

Before we pass to the Chinese, or contmental, aspect of the post-war 
Far East, there 1s a postscript on Japan It is not within the scope of a 
short article to examine ın detail all the features of the Alhed policy in 
settling accounts with Tokyo , but, even in the broadest review of the 
subject, a brief space must be found for the bearing of our economic 
treatment of her upon her temper and internal condition It is an 
axiom of policy that Japan must forfeit the illicit prizes of her own 
aggression Territorially Japan will be confined within her own island 
hmits But this confinement entails consequences for the United 
Nations which must be clearly foreseen The more firmly we enforce 
her confinement, the more clearly shall we see that economic outlets 
into world markets will be necessary It 1s too late ın the day to pretend 
that Japan can be turned back to a purely agricultural existence , and 
if (as we must) we close her great war industries, the energy thus set 
free must find a constructive outlet If the post-war world can be 
steered towards an expanding economy there will be a legitimate place 
for Japanese trade ın addition to the trade of her present enemies. 
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II 

When we cross from Japan to China to watch the first days of the 
post-war era through Chinese eyes, we see two features in prominence , 
first, the mternal drama of Chinese politics, second, the Smo-Soviet 
Treaty of August 14th, which (next to the victory ttself) 1s the most 
imporlaiit event'm Far Eastern politics for many years These two 
features react on one another, and since the Treaty may have far- 
reaching effects upon Chinese mternal unity, 1t may be considered first 

The outstanding fact 1s that, after a chequered history covering 
nearly a quarter of a century, the relations of the Chinese Republic and 
the Soviet Union now stand on a firmer foundation than has existed 
since the US.SR first came into being In the years immediately 
following the first World War the Chinese Nationalists owed much to 
Bolshevik support When Borodin was in Canton in 1923 he gave the 
movement an impetus which helped to carry ıt from the City of the 
Rams to the Yangtze Valley, and, but for the mistaken policy of his 
headstrong masters ın Moscow, the working alliance between the 
Comintern and the Kuomintang might have continued But when it 
became evident that the Soviet Union had no other purpose in view 
but to use Chinese Nationalism as the Far Eastern wing of the Com- 
mumnist World Revolution, Chiang Kai-shek and his friends broke off 
relations, expelled Borodin from China and turned to Britain and 
America for support This breach lasted long and 1s only now finally 
healed It left behind it an awkward legacy m the form of the Chinese 
Communist Party, which has been a thorn m the side of the National 
Government both before and during the war We shall see in a moment 
how far the new treaty may ease the situation and why the new Treaty, 
in and by itself, cannot settle the issue between Nationalist Chungking 
and Communist Yenan 

The Treaty of August r4th pledged China and Russia to prosecute 
the war agaist Japan together, not to make a separate peace, and to 
take jomt measures to prevent the repetition of Japanese aggression 
Mutually recognising their respective sovereignties and territorial 
integrity, the two Powers would render each other every possible 
economic assistance, with the overriding proviso that no duty arising 
from the Treaty should conflict with their “ rights and obligations as 
members of the United Nations Organisation ” In eight articles these 
general purposes were stated , but the marrow of policy was contained 
in four Agreements and an Exchange of Notes which came into force 
along with the Treaty and were described as integral with ıt and 
equally bmdmg By them the Soviet Union recognised Chinese 
sovereignty ın Manchuria, China undertook to respect the independence 
of Outer Mongolia after a plebiscite, the Soviet Union pledged itself 
not to interfere in China’s internal affairs in respect of Sinkiang , and 
the two Powers entered mto jomt operation and control of ‘the Chinese 
Changchun, Railway,1e the whole railway system both ın North and 
South Manchuria In addition, Port Arthur became a joint naval port 
for the exclusive use of China and Russia, but its defence to be solely a 
Russian function, while Port Dalny (Dairen) became a jomtly- 
operated free port “ open to the trade and shipping of all countries ” 
Nothing was said about Korea The verbatim text of these documents 
will be found ın Chronology of International Events and Documents; 
published by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, Vol 1, No 5 
(New Series), September 1945 

There can be no doubt that, by this Treaty, China and Russia have 
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erected the first and perhaps the strongest pillar on which the post-war 
Far East will rest China will doubtless have great need of material 
assistance from Britan and America, and Chiang Ka1-shek’s Govern- 
ment have declared that they will seek this help His statesmanlike 
declaration on the future of Hong Kong showed that he will approach 
this and other post-war problems 1n a co-operative spirit. But no single 
problem, whether ıt be the future of colonial territories or the condition 
in which foreign enterprise will operate in post-war China, can compare 
ın importance with the general political stability which the Sino- 
Russian Treaty seems to offer, or with its possible effect on Chinese 
mternal unity There may be good reason to await proof in action and 
result that this stability will prevail, but the Russian recognition of 
Chinese sovereignty m Manchuria and the relaxing of tension on the 
whole long Sino-Russian frontier are good omens Most significant of 
all, in view of recent events in Chima, is the twice-repeated Russian 
pledge not to interfere ın the domestic politics of China 

This ıs a negative promise, and to judge whether ıt will have the 
positive effect of promoting Chinese internal unity, we must look at the 
causes of the conflict between Right and Left in China In an earlier 
passage ın this argument the Chinese Communist Party was described 
as “an awkward legacy ” from the Bolshevik-Nationahist alliance of 
the nineteen-twenties It was, and ıs, more than that, for ıt is both 
the direct offspring of Moscow and therefore of non-Chinese origin and 
a powerful movement of purely native derivation Its best-known 
leaders, Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lai, Chu Teh, were tramed in Moscow , 
but the driving force of the movement is derived from the widespread 
agrarian discontent ın many parts of rural China During the past few 
years 1t has gained some reinforcement from the younger generation of 
the intelligentsia who had chafed under the “ realistic ” leadership of 
Chiang Kai-shek and who felt that the official party, the Kuommtang, 
had lost its early fire and momentum There was, moreover, a belief in 
many minds, neither closely reasoned nor clearly formulated, that the 
Soviet Union was the “ natural ” ally of the Chinese Revolution, and a 
partner more appropriate than the capitalist democracies of the West 
This being the general alignment, and as long as there was a possibility 
that support might come from the Soviet Union, it was widely believed 
that at the end of the Japanese war a struggle for power might be 
jomed ın a new civil war With the retirement of Moscow from the 
scene, this formidable prospect recedes, and if the National Govern- 
ment can offer some scope in the post-war constitution of China for 
what 1s, after all, no more than a Radical Opposition, the conflict will 
not be fought ın civil war but within the new representative chamber 
Parallel with this necessity for liberal constitutional reform, and in 
fact underlying the whole relationship between the Communists and 
the Government, is the greater need for thoroughgoing agrarian 
reform If these two requirements are recognised and met by official 
policy in the next year or two, the dreaded conflict will not break out 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S FIRST 
HALF-YEAR. 


HEN, six months ago, Mr. Harry S Truman became President 
: WV of the United States, he was enabled to count upon the world’s 
goodwill. The simplest person could see that, m an hour of 
unexampled crisis, he had been called to succeed a leader who was 
irreplaceable. But not even the most prescient mind could have fore- 
cast that the new President’s first half-year would prove to be the most 
shattering short interval in all recorded history Yet this ıs the plain 
truth which men and women everywhere are now doing their best to 
comprehend. 

Mr Roosevelt died on April r2th Germany was then on the verge 
of utter defeat and the collapse befell within four weeks. There followed 
the meeting of the Big Three, which would have revealed the rôle of 
the great American President in the decisions governing the end of the 
war But although he had lived long enough to mould the colossal 
design of the final assault upon Japan and was informed of Russta’s 
purpose in respect of the Far East, he was not at Potsdam for the 
issue of the ultimatum to Japan And, more deeply significant still, 
it was not Franklin Roosevelt who spoke the authoritative word for the 
release of the bomb upon Hiroshima Nowhere, surely, in the annals of 
our race can there be a personal event to set beside this of August 
1945° the agreement of two men, Winston Churchill and Harry 
Truman of Missouri, to make use, for mass destruction and instant 
victory, of the weapon which embodies “ the basic energy of the 
universe ” 

Within a few months of his election as Vice-President, Mr Truman 
was warned of his almost certain elevation, and the manner of his 
start in the White House showed him to be mentally prepared. He took 
the helm with a modest competence which reassured America, and his 
initial moves were of a kind to confirm the popular judgment His 
decision not to postpone the conference of the United Nations at San 
Francisco was fully approved, and although known as a faithful 
Rooseveltian he was not slow in making known that he wished to be 
surrounded by advisers of his own choosing 

At the begmning of the fourth Roosevelt term the Cabmet had 
arrived at a difficult stage Reinforcement was overdue The late 
President was given to frequent changes among his more intimate 
subordinates, but he preferred the members of his Cabinet to be stable 
Several of them had served through the twelve years’ period Mr 
Stimson in the War Department, the senior of the company, was looked 
upon as indispensable for the direction of the war Mr Morgenthau at 
the Treasury belonged emphatically to the inner Roosevelt circle 
Mr Truman did not follow the practice of former Vice-Presidents who 
on promotion armed at the minimum of disturbance in the Depart- 
ments. The several resignations which his predecessor had put aside 
were at once accepted, and by the end of the summer Mr. Harold 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, was the sole survivor from the first 
stage of the New Deal, with the exception of Mr Henry Wallace, who 
on vacating the Vice-Presidency had returned. to the Cabinet as 
Secretary of Commerce. 

The most important changes, of necessity, were those made in the 
Department of State They had begun with the retirement last year of 
Mr’ Cordell Hull and the appointment of Mr Stettinius as his successor 
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at a time when there was urgent need of mternal reform and an efficient 
office executive A thorough co-ordmation was demanded, together 
with the dispersal of certain groups of officials who had for some years 
pursued conflicting policies to the embarrassment of Mr Hull Mr 
Stettinius was required first to deal with these difficulties of manage- 
ment and personnel It was understood that his tenure of the Secretary- 
ship of State was temporary, and his appomtment as American repre- 
sentative on the World Security Council was an appropriate recognition 
of his work at San Francisco 

Mr James F Byrnes was Mr Truman’s first choice for the State 
Department, and, like the President himself, he may be taken as an 
illustration of the rony which ıs inseparable from the democratic 
process He had held the mdetermmate post of Deputy-President 
after America entered the war, and was known to be Mr Roosevelt’s 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency But he declined the nomination, 
or it was deemed to be inadvisable, and thus he unwittingly missed the 
highest place Mr. Truman had been one of his strongest supporters at 
the nominating convention In American affars Mr Byrnes has a 
wider experience than any Washington contemporary He has served 
both in the Senate and on the Supreme Court bench, and was Director 
of War Mobilisation His direct experience in mternational affairs 
began at Potsdam. His first hard test comes with the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in London He is a close bargainer, with the con- 
ciliatory manner of the Southern statesman , and, since the President 
does not act as his own Foreign Minister in peace-time, it is probable 
that Mr Byrnes will command the full authority of his present office 

There are trmes when a special importance is attached to the Under- 
Secretaryship of State That wasso when Mr Sumner Welles, as second 
to Mr Cordell Hull during his last two years, was delivering speeches 
of unusual weight in exposition of Mr Roosevelt’s international policy 
It has been so again m recent months, with Mr. Joseph Grew directing 
American policy in the Far East—a policy, , according fo the press 
critics, decidedly favourable to the Emperor and to the ruling interests 
in Japan The retirement of Mr. Grew, after forty years of public 
service, has opened the way for Mr Dean Acheson Heisan experienced 
officer of the State Department, much closer, ıt is understood, to the 
Roosevelt position than Mr Grew has ever been One result of the 
war’s end 1s likely to be mobility on the part of the Foreign Ministers 
of the Powers Mr Byrnes therefore cannot expect to be continuously 
at work in Washington, durimg his absences Mr Acheson will be 
Acting Secretary of State 

The most noteworthy event by far of the summer session in Washmg- 
ton was the Senate ratification of the United Nations Charter, an easy 
matter of afew days The opposition was nothing It had melted away 
before the crash of the atomic bomb announced, the end of an age mn 
diplomacy as ın war Mr Truman’s first peace-tume message to Con- 
gress, delivered on September 6th, is a document of 15,000 words, so 
positive and far-ranging that the American people were made aware 
of the fact that the day of presidential initiative and expansive projects 
had not ended with the passing of Franklin Roosevelt There would 
have been no reason for surprise if the President had restricted himself 
to proposals designed to cover the first stage of the transition to peace 
and the requisite legislation But the Message went far beyond this 
It assumed that emergency measures must be directly related to large- 
scale national plans, and ıt outlmed a policy of reconstruction not less 
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ambitious than the Labour Government’s programme ın the King’s 
Speech, and certaily no more likely to fall within the compass of one 
Administration 

The President began by recalling the decision of Congress to the 
effect that Lend-Lease would come to an end with the victory over 
Japan, and he noted that negotiations towards the purchase of “all 
goods ın the pipelines or in orage ” were opened in advance of VJ 
Day It was recognised, he sait\that the Allies could not pay in dollars 
“for the overwhelming portion MS Lend-Lease obligations which they 
had incurred” This, however, did not mean that all such obligations 
were to be cancelled On the contrary, the United States would seek 
to achieve settlements which “ would permit, generally, a sound 
world-wide economy ” and contribute to peace and security Mr 
Truman added that the settlement of war claims would be determmed 
according to the principle of equal sacrrfice and by practical considera- 
tions of economic expediency The phrasing here suggests a variant of 
the “ ability to pay ” formula which became over-famuliar durimg the 
protracted debate following the first World War But, manifestly, the 
principle of equal sacrifice could not be applied to the belligerent 
countries, nearly all of them utterly rumed, while the expediency 
referred to 1s clearly remote from any abstract principle 

The President sees the need for further interim lending power “ to 
ensure a rapid and successful transition to peace-time world trade,” 
and quick legislation for a greatly mcreased American contribution to 
UNRRA The United States, he says, wishes to maintain the flow of 
supphes without mterruption , and the future of the American ration- 
ing system cannot be decided upon without reference to the world 
shortages—for example, of fats, oils and sugar “ America has a 
moral obligation to the peoples of the liberated countries.” 

Turning to specific American problems of the transition, Mr Truman 
asked Congress for speedy action upon the recommendations of the 
Maritime Commission ın regard to the surplus tonnage of merchant 
shipping The total tonnage of the American merchant fleet is now 
almost double that of Britain before the war—an amazing result of 
mass production His measures for domestic reconstruction make a 
sweeping catalogue of forty proposals, any half-dozen of which, it will be 
said, would occupy the whole time of Congress fora year They include 
mdustrial reconversion, full employment, housing and public works, 
labour conciliation, agriculture, and, upon the basis of the renowned 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the development of hydro-electric power 
in such major waterways as the Columbia, Missour: and Arkansas 
rivers He declared for the quickest possible demobilisation of the 
armed forces, the cancelling of war contracts and the clearing of all the 
ways to peace-time production This would involve the removal of 
war-time controls as far as might be, with at the same time a firm 
policy of “ holding the lme ” ın wages, rents, and retail prices, in order 
to avoid inflation and prevent undue hardships for the consumer 
There was every reason, in the President’s view, to expect that the 
immense back-log of orders would make possible a greater industrial 
activity than the country had ever known, but only if Congress 
and the Administration were moving vigorously forward and in full 
accord That, however, is the long-term hope, for in the meantime, as 
Mr Truman admits, there will be “ a great deal of inevitable unemploy- 
ment ” The official figure 1s 8,000,000 by the end of the year, and, 
judging by the present phenomena of closmg down, dismissals and 
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hurried migration, the estimate may prove to be a serious under- 
statement for the coming winter The President observes that in the 
United States there aie some 15,000,000 workers unprotected by 
unemployment insurance, and many more millons for whom the 
existing provision 1s inadequate Therefore he urges completion of the 
Roosevelt programme of social security which was mterrupted by the 
war This call may well have sounded in the ears of his auditors as a 
mournful undertone to the statement that the American economy needs 
to be directed towards functioning successfully “ ın a world of expand- 
ing freedom and rising standards of living ” 

It is doubtless true that Mr Truman is a good deal closer to both 
Houses than his predecessor was at any time after the launching of the 
New Deal, but the fact does not imply that he can look for support 
when his proposals run counter to popular sentiment, as for mstance 
in the matter of compulsory service Mr Roosevelt was for it, and Mr 
Truman approved the demand of the War Department He will, of 
course, be reminded that the American tradition runs against every 
form of conscription in peace-time, and that a second war to end war 
had been fought and won More than this, he will assuredly be told 
that all the known methods of national defence have been made 
obsolete by the atomic bomb The latter argument, however, will be 
employed ın America only with reference to military affairs, for there 
is already before Congress a programme of naval building vastly greater 
than any maritime nation has ever before contemplated We may 
anticipate that Congress will accept the scheme m principle, and 
without serious resistance even to the stupendous cost, for the Pacific 
War has had this result among others, that neither political party would 
now oppose the popular conviction that the United States is and must 
be supreme in naval as in air power There is no need to underlme the 
significance of this addition to the American national consciousness, 
which carries with it an assumption that the American clam to oceanic 
naval and air bases 1s unchallengeable If, ın this connection, ıt should 
be pointed out that the atomic bomb would appear to have overturned 
the entire structure of land defence, while leaving unaffected the mighty 
works of Navy and Air Force, the reply cannot be m doubt It is 
written over the vast spaces of the Pacific hemisphere, and the American 
people will read the signs only m one way The Navy’s plans for the 
future take no account of the miracle of atomic force 


It was in the interval between the two great surrenders that the 
American public was subjected to the shock of the British election 
No political event on this side of the Atlantic has produced an imme- 
diate effect so important for Anglo-American relations We have here 
an illustration of the direct influence of press and radio on the mass 
mind For many years past our politics and social life have been 
continuously described for America on a scale never approached ın the 
exchanges between any other two countries The leading dailies and 
news syndicates are served in London by correspondents as a rule 
friendly to Britain, who are encouraged to cable at length They are 
alert for dramatic happenings of every kind Their methods tend to the 
publicising of no more than a few of the national figures, and at trmes 
of one alone. Needless to say, Mr Churchill has occupied, during five 
years, a solitary eminence which, it was believed, could not be imperilled 
by any change of popular feeling so long as the world was in crisis 
It should be remembered that the American President 1s elected by a 
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national vote, and that the average American has little or no under- 
standing of the British parliamentary system He thinks, necessarily, 
of the Executive as separate from the Legislature He cannot envisage 
the Prime Mimuster as a leader altogether dependent upon his majority 
in the House of Commons, and thus losing his pen when his party 
is defeated ın a general election 

Inevitably, therefore, the July result was looked ‘por as an example 
of mass ingratitude towards the greatest of leaders, and this, ıt was 
thought, at a time which seemed to call, above everything else, for a 
national endorsement, in order that the task ın hand might be finished 
American citizens as a whole, 1t would appear, were not taking account 
of two not dissimilar meidents in their own recent history A few days ° 
before the end of the last war President Wilson suffered a grave elec- 
toral defeat , and in 1944, when the greatest of wars was approaching 
its most crucial stage, President Roosevelt was given no more than 
a barely adequate majority over the Republican candidate, whose 
slogan was, “ It is tıme for a change ” Professor Brogan, writing from 
America when first rmpressions were being revised, remarked that the 
general amazement had been not unmixed with indignation But this, of 
course, was of the moment only A people knowmg no other system than 
that of political democracy and popular election could not fail to 
realise that the British people had spoken unreservedly at the polls, 
and that their votes had been cast, first and overwhelmingly, under a 
sense of urgency with respect to their own problems and the future of 
their country and Commonwealth 

The change in the American Presidency and the change in the British 
Government make an unexampled coincidence The world war being 
over, our two countries stand in a relationship never before attained by 
the Governments of Great Powers It involves a complex of.co-opera- 
tion which, unimagmable before 1940, could not have been created on 
the existing basis 1f, during the crisis of civilisation, the occupant of the 
White House had been a statesman not endowed with the genius and 
vision of Franklm Roosevelt The transition to peace brings now a 
supreme and incalculable test There cannot be an approach to world 
settlement 1f London and Washington are at cross-purposes , thatisa 
commonplace of the age The partnership of wartime will be endan- 
gered, and ıt could be ended, by the growth of suspicions arising from 
such reckless assertions as that this country has “ gone Socialist” and 1s 
therefore commutted to courses of policy and action inimical to those 
which the United States, as the one remaming Power identified with 
“free enterprise,” must continue to pursue The central fact here is 
unquestionable Bmtam and America are two differmg political 
democracies, both grappling with enormous problems under pressures 
which enforce practical collaboration between Government, Capital, 
and Labour The Bntish Labour Government, lke the Truman 
Admunistration, will be judged by results, and by results alone 

Again, the unique relationship established between Britain and the 
United States could be speedily ruined if poisonous doctrines as to 
“inevitable ” conflict between Great Powers were allowed to get out 
of hand , also, 1f wisdom and restraint should be lacking ın naval and 
air policy , 1f the renewed and unavoidable rivalries of international 
trade are mismanaged , 1f m the occupied countries there should emerge 
any serious antagonism between British and American ways of treating 
the conquered peoples , or, most immediately, 1f the difficult arrange- 
ments to replace Lend-Lease are not so designed and presented as to 
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convince the majority on both sides of the Atlantic that fair bargamimg 
and just settlement must crown the policy of mutual aid ın war-time. 
that policy of faith and splendid generosity for which there 1s no 
parallel to be found ın all the long history of governmental inter- 
change : 

S K. RATCLIFFE. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE HITLER 
PLOT. 


Ts the purpose of this article to report from personal knowledge an 
Jery stage in the plot of July 2oth, 1944, to destroy Hitler I place 

the facts on record now, at the end of the war, 1n the interests of 
justice, and ım order to call attention to the existence and composition 
of a strong anti-Naz1 movement which lay behind. the conspiracy 

I went on a visit to Sweden in May 1942, at the request of the 
Mmistry of Information, to renew contacts between Swedish and 
British churchmen I had no sort of reason to expect that I should 
meet any Germans My surprise was great when, on May 26th, at the 
end of a conference m Stockholm, a Swedish friend told me that Dr 
Hans Schonfeld had arrived from Berlin and wished to see me Dr 
Schonfeld had been well known to me for many years, first as an officer 
of the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work, of which I had 
been President, then as Director of the Research Department of the 
World Council of Churches in Geneva As a German pastor working 
for the World Council out of Germany, he was required to be in touch 
with the office of the German Evangelical Church ın Berlin which dealt 
with foreign affairs The head of this office was Bishop Heckel, who had 
Dr Gerstenmaier as one of his assistants And here it ıs right to give a 
caution Within the German Evangelical Church there was a sharp 
division between those who strongly resisted the Hitler régime and 
formed the Confessional Church, and those who supported or tolerated 
the régime Bishop Heckel was amongst the latter, and was a nominee 
of the notorious Reichsbishop Ludwig Muller. This fact in itself made 
Dr Schonfeld’s position a difficult one, ın spite of his own personal 
courage and sympathy with the Confessional Church 

I saw Dr Schonfeld m company with one or two Swedish friends. 
He was m a state of considerable stram After giving me detauls of the 
work being done by the World Council of Churches for prisoners of war, 
he got on to his real subject He came, he said, to inform me of a strong 
opposition in Germany agaist Hitler, which had been developing for 
some time, and had some existence before the war The war gave it its | 
chance, which it was now waiting to seize He told me that the opposi- 
tion was made up of three principal elements ~ (i) Members or former 
members of the State administration (u) Large numbers of former 
trade unionists, who included the leaders of the former trade unions 
and other active haison men among large parts of the workers Ashe put 
it ın a Memorandum which at my request he gave me later, “through a 
network of key men systematically developed durng the last six 
months,” they controlléd “ key positions in the main idustrial 
centres, as well as the big cities like Berlin, Hamburg, Cologne, and 
throughout the whole country ” (im) High officers in the Army and 
State police The officers ın the Army included “ key men ın the 
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Highest Command (O K W) for the front troops, Navy and Air Force, 
as well as in the Central Command of the home military forces ” He 
said that the leaders of the Protestant and Catholic Churches were also 
closely ın touch with the whole opposition movement , and he told me 
of the determmed fight which the Confessional and Catholic Churches 
alike had put up in defence of human mghts, and of the emphatic 
protests made against the Nazi government’s attack on liberty and 
law by Bishop Wurm of Wurttemberg, for the Confessional Church, 
and Bishop von Preysing, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Berlin 

These three main groups had sufficient power to overthrow the Nazı 

régime, 1f opportunity arose Extensive preparations had been made 
A chance to destroy Hitler had seemed probable in December 1941, 
with the refusal of many officers to go on fighting ın Russia But no 
lead was given at that time The general development of last wimter 
had, however, opened men’s eyes Hitler’s last speech in the Reichstag, 
April 26th, 1942, claiming to be above all laws, had shown the German 
people more clearly than ever the complete anarchy of the régime 

The purpose of the opposition, he said, was the destruction of the 

whole Hitler régime, including Himmler, Goering, Goebbels and the 
central leaders of the Gestapo, SS, and SA, and ın its place 'to 
establish a government composed of strong representatives of the 
main groups mentioned above, with the following programme (quoted 
from Dr Schonfeld’s memorandum) 

“I A German nation governed by law and social justice with a 
large degree of responsible self-administraiion throughout the 
different main provinces 

2 Reconstruction of the economic order according to truly 
socialistic lines, instead of self-sufficient autarchy , and a close 
co-operation between free nations, their economic inter- 
dependence becoming the strongest possible guarantee agamst 
self-reactionary European militarism 5 


3 A European federation of free states or nations, mclłudıng 
Great Britain, which would co-operate in a close way with 
other federations of nations 


“This federation of free European nations, to which would 
belong a free Polish and a free Czech nation, should have a 
common executive, under the authority of which a European 
Army would be created for the permanent ordermg of European 
security 

“ The foundation principles of national and social life within this 
federation of free European nations should be orientated or 
re-orientated towards the fundamental principles of Christian 
Faith and Life ” 


A government guided by these principles, he added, would repeal 
the Nuremberg laws and restore their stolen property to the Jews 
It would break with Japan It would also be prepared “ to take its full 
share ın the common efforts for the rebuilding of the areas destroyed 
or damaged by the war”, for many Germans were convinced that 
they must sacrifice much to atone for the damage done in the occupied 
territories 

But—here lay the root of the matter—before anything else could be 
done, Hitler must be eluminated , and the Army was the only force 
which could bring this about. There might be two stages ın the elimina- 
tion. (i) a revolt inside the Nazı Party, ın which Himmler and the 
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SS could be encouraged to destroy Hitler , (2) the mobilisation by the 
opposition of all the other forces ın the Army and the nation against 
Himmler and the SS. leaders, who were more bitterly hated than 
anyone else 

What Dr. Schonfeld wished to learn, on behalf of the opposition 
movement, was whether the British Government would encourage 
such a rising against Hitler, and whether, ın the event of its success, 
they would be willing to negotiate with a new German-—anti-Nazi— 
government To attempt the destruction of Hitler, Himmler and .the 
whole régime involved immense danger, ıt was therefore extremely 
important to know whether the Allies’ attitude to a Germany purged 
of Hitler would be different from their attitude to a Germany under 
Hitler. The alternative seemed further destruction and chaos and 
mcreasing nihilism as the war went on 

Isaw Dr Schonfeld again on May 29th Once more he emphasised 
the reality of the Churches’ opposition to Hitler, and gave illustrations 
of the successful resistance of the Confessional Church to Nazi attacks, 
e g. the defeat of Bormann’s attempts ın 1941 to dissolve the Church 
into associations, and the success of Bishop Wurm and others in 
resisting euthanasia in Protestant institutions Indeed, most of Dr 
Schonfeld’s conversation on this occasion was devoted to stating what 
the Churches had done, indicating the necessity of a Christian basis of 
government, and the significance in relation to Germany of the Church 
opposition ın Holland and Norway. ° 

On May 31st, Whit-Sunday, I went to Sigtuna, a little town with a 
famous educational settlement, many miles from Stockholm There an 
extraordinary thmg happened A second German pastor arrived, 
fresh from Berlin, ın order to see me He was Pastor Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer To enable him to come he had been given a diplomatic message 
as a courier Neither Dr Schonfeld nor Pastor Bonhoeffer, to the best 
of my belief, knew that the other was coming, or had come, though 
each had a similar errand To me Bonhoeffer’s coming was deeply 
significant I have referred to the difficulty of Schonfeld’s position, 
because of his association with Bishop Heckel, while, from another 
point of view, those who had seen him during the war were not sure 
how far his description of what the Churches had done or might do was 
coloured by his wishes But about Bonhoeffer there could be no two 
opinions I had known him intimately all the nine years since 1933 
He was an uncompromising anti-Nazi, one of the mamsprings of 
the Church opposition, entirely trusted by the Confessional Church 
leaders, and deeply disliked by Bishop Heckel and all tolerators or 
supporters of the Nazi régime An underground Confessional Church 
seminary of which he was principal had been twice dissolved by the 
Nazis From the end of 1940 he had been prohibited from preaching 
and speaking by the Gestapo From 1941 to the present date he had 
been working for the brethren’s councils in the Confessional Church by 
day, and had been engaged ın political activity by might When he 
came, and, quite independently, confirmed what Schonfeld had told 
me (for I saw him alone a long while, before Schonfeld arrived, later on, 
at Sigtuna), ıt was quite rmpossible to have any doubt of the reality of 
the plan 

While Bonhoeffer and I were alone, I asked him very privately if he 
could tell me the names of the chief conspirators He gave them at 
once The important people ın the plot were, he said, Colonel-General 
Beck, Chief of the General Staff before the Austrian crisis in 1938, he 
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was trusted in the Army, a Christian, conservative, and ın touch with 
‘ trade unionist leaders, Colonel-General Hammerstem, Supreme 
Commander of the Army when Hitler came to power, older, a convinced 
Christian , Karl Goerdeler, a former Lord Mayor of Leipzig, and an 
ex-Reich Commussioner for Price Control, highly esteemed by Civil 
Service people and the leader on the civil front , Wilhelm Leuschner, 
president of the united trade unions before they were dissolved , and 
Jakob Kaiser, a Catholic trade union leader Beck and Goerdeler 
were the principals If a movement under their leadership were to 
come up, 1t could, in Bonhoeffer’s yudgment, be relied upon as trust- 
worthy There was an organisation representmg the opposition in 
every Ministry and officers ın all the big towns; and there were 
Generals, or officers quite near the Generals, in all the commands of the 
Home Front He mentioned von Kluge and von Witzleben 

I could see that as he told me these facts he was full of sorrow that 
things had come to such a pass in Germany, and that action like this 
was necessary. He said that sometimes he felt, “ Oh, we have to be 
punished ’’ Later on in the afternoon, Schonfeld jomed us. He added 
a few details to what he had already said, but all to the same end 
The coup should be carried through m two or three days Not only the 
Ministries, but the public services, mcluding the gas supply and the 
radio, contamed key men on the opposition side, and there were close 
lmks with the State police If the leaders of the Alles felt themselves 
responsible for the fate of milhons im the occupied countries, he hoped 
that they would consider means of preventing great crimes agamst 
those peoples In the course of our talk I explained to Schonfeld and 
Bonhoeffer that I felt bound to inform the British Minister ın Stock- 
holm, Mr Victor Mallet, of what they had told me Indeed, I had 
already told him of the earlier talk , and I warned them, by his advice, 
that they must not be very hopeful of a favourable reception from the 
Government—and that the Americans and the Russians would both 
have to be brought n This they understood But I said that I would 
do my very best to put everythmg they had told me clearly before the 
British Government. We had further talk on various aspects of the 
situation As to Russia, Schonfeld said that, as the German Army then 
held x,000 miles of Russian territory, ıt was hoped that Stalin could be 
satisfied on the boundary question, and that German high officers had 
been impressed by the Soviet élite and believed in the possibility of an 
understanding 

After Schonfeld had spoken on this and other matters, Bonhoeffer 
intervened He was obviously distressed in his mind as to the lengths 
to which he had been driven by force of circumstances in the plot for 
the elimination of Hitler The Christian conscience, he said, was not 
quite at ease with Schonfeld’s ideas “ There must be punishment by 
God ‘We should not be worthy of such a solution We do not want to 
escape repentance Our action must be understood as an act of repen- 
tance ” I emphasised the need of declaring Germany’s repentance, and 
this was accepted I also spoke of the smportance of the Allied Armies 
occupying Berlin Schonfeld agreed that such occupation would be a 
great help for the purpose of exercismg control 

To sum up, the questions to’which the opposition wished to know the 
answers were * 


I. Would the Allied Governments, once the whole Hitler regime 
were overthrown, be willing to treat with a bona fide German 
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Government, for such a peace settlement as that described 

above, including the withdrawal of all German forces from 

occupied countries, and reparation for damage, and to say so 

pe. to an authorised representative of the opposition ° 
t-— 


2° Could the Alhes make a public announcement, in the clearest 
terms, to a simular effect ? 


Before our talk ended, I discussed ways and means of letting Schon- 
feld and Bonhoeffer know the attitude of the British Government to 
these questions , one of the suggestions bemg that Adam von Trott zu 
Solz might be an mtermediary, if further mquiry were desired The 
next day I had a brief final conversation with Bonhoeffer before he 
returned to Berlin 

On reaching London I saw Mr Eden on June 30th, and gave him 
verbally a full account of the conversations I also placed a detailed, 
written memorandum ın his hands (including Schonfeld’s statement) 
setting out the chief points, together with the names of the leaders in 
the plot He listened attentively He told me that some of the names 
given by Bonhoeffer were known at the Foreign Office Other com- 
munications, or peace feelers, had also reached hum from other neutral 
countries But he said he must be scrupulously careful not to enter 
into even an appearance of negotiations apart from the Russians and 
the Americans He promised, however, to consider the memorandum 
and to write later He wrote on July 17th mformmg me that after 
consideration ıt had been decided that no action could be taken 

I would add a word of comment m conclusion In due course the 
pastors learned through Geneva that the British Government was not 
prepared to take any action. I have heard since of the grave dıs- 
appointment with which this news was received But ıt 1s not my pur- 
pose in this article to make any comment on the Government’s decision 
My sole object 1s to call attention to two facts 

First, the common view, that the plot of July 2oth, 1944, was a 
conspiracy of the militarists, or (as Mr Churchill put ıt ın the House of 
Commons on August. 2nd, 1944) simply a case of “the highest per- 
sonahities in the German Reich murdermg one another,” cannot be 
maimtamed The case is more complex The two approaches by the 
two pastors coming independently to me throw light on what may be 
called the two strands in the opposition The first strand was composed 
of very different kinds of people, with different motives, linked by a 
common resolve to eliminate Hitler An article by Dr E Gersten- 
mairr in the Neue Zurcher Zeitung of June 23rd, 1945, with its refer- 
ence to Schonfeld as his link with other countries, describes the former’s 
association with this strand The second strand 1s composed of those 
who were quite uncompromising in their repudiation of all that Hitler 
and the Nazis generally stood for, and opposed the régime from a 
definite Christian or liheral or democratic angle They can rightly be 
called the upholders of the European tradition in Germany In the 
highly complicated German situation both these strands were closely 
related To each strand of the opposition the Army was indispensable’ 
for success For there was no force available to destroy the régime 
except the Army 

Secondly, the equally common view that the plot was the work of 
men who were already realising ın 1942 that they were losing the war 
is not consistent with the established facts J have shown that the 
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Hitler plot was prepared at the latest in the winter of 1941-2, when the 
Germans held 1,000 miles of Russian territory, and when nearly all 
Europe was occupied Actually, the foundations of the plot were laid 
in 1940 For example, Bonhoeffer started his political activities with 
his friends (especially Dr v Dohnany1) at the outbreak of war We 
know of the despair which seized all those who were engaged in sub- 
versive activities ın July and August 1940 We know of a meeting held 
at that time where it was proposed that further action should be 
postponed, so as to avoid giving Hitler the character of a martyr if he 
should be killed Bonhoeffer’s rejoinder was decisive ‘‘ If we claim 
to be Christians, there 1s no room for expediency Hitler is the Anti- 
Christ Therefore we must go on with our work and elimmate him 
whether he be successful or not ” 

It 1s clear that there was a strong anti-Nazi opposition, however varı- 
ously composed And the formation later of a Free German Committee 
in Moscow shows the Soviet Government’s awareness of its existence 
Whether the plot would have succeeded if the Allies had encouraged ıt 
in 1942, ıt 1s impossible to tell If ıt had been successful ıt would 
certainly have shortened the war and reduced the volume of suffering 
But it 1s worth noting that those whose names were given as leaders in 
1942, Beck, Goerdeler and others, were the leaders ın 1944 It may 
also be recalled that this was not the first tıme that Beck and Goerdeler 
had made their opposition to Hitler known to the British Government 
Goerdeler came over to London ın the summer of 1938, and again in 
1939, informed the Foreign Office of Hitler’s determination to go to 
war, and warned it that the only way to prevent war was by a very 
strong lime agaist Hitler, and by being well prepared As it was, 
Beck, Goerdeler, Leuschner, Witzleben and Adam von Trott all paid 
the penalty with their lives on the failure of the plot It is estimated 
(n the Annual Register for 1944) that altogether 20,000 persons, 
including women, were executed One of the latest victims was 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer Although ın prison on July zoth, 1944, he was 
murdered ın the concentration camp at Flossenburg by the SS. on 
April gth this year, after two years’ martyrdom mm prison In the same 
month his brother, Klaus, and his brother-in-law, Dr R Schleicher, 
were murdered ın Berlin , and his brother-in-law, Dr H von Dohnanyi, 
was murdered m Sachsenhausen , all for their share in the plot 

They are all gone But their witness remains It 1s on the survivors 
of that opposition, of which that witness is evidence, ın all parts of 
Germany, and on all others, both mside and outside the Church, who 
are mspired by liberal and humanitarian ideals and by a true love of 
their country, together with like-minded men ım other countries, that 
the spiritual rebirth of Germany and the recovery of Europe depends 
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RUSSIA’S POSITION IN THE FAR / 
EAST. 


E who laughs last, laughs longest °”’—thus Pravda mocked 
Japanese journalısts at the end of January 1942, shortly 
after Tokio’s imtial successes following Pearl Harbour The 
surrender of Japan in the wake of Russia’s entry in the Pacific War, 
taken together with the conclusion of a comprehensive Soviet-Chinese 
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treaty, invest this proverb with a real significance The artıficıal 
situation which had existed since December 1941 has come to an end 
Russia, the greatest land power in Asia, of which she can call one-third 
her own, now joins actively in the great political, economic and 
strategical problems of a Far Eastern settlement Her mterests ın 
Europe seem Liliputian compared with what she has at stake m the 
vast areas of the Asiatic contment Historically her connections 
with the latter are older than those of any other non-Asiatic State, 
and she had concluded treaties with China and taken up diplomatic 
relations with her much earlier than any of the Western Powers Her 
land frontier with China is the longest ın the world She alone of 
all Powers possesses uninterrupted communications by land between 
Europe and the Pacific Ocean 

These facts need to be stressed if we want to understand develop- 
ments from the Russian point of view and also from that of 450 million 
Chinese, to both of whom British, Dutch and American commitments 
appear to affect primarily only the frmge of the Asiatic mainland 
With Japan’s impending eviction from the latter and her confinement 
to her three home islands, the position may be said to revert to con- 
ditions as they prevailed prior to the period of Japanese ambitions 
and annexations But an analysis of the changes which have taken 
place since that day, and more specifically since the Russian revolution 
of 1917, will show to what degree Russia’s position in the East has 
improved In the past, her foreign policy had always to decide between 
the devil and the deep sea—a policy orientated either towards Europe 
or towards the Far East The former brought her into conflict mainly 
with Germany and Austria-Hungary, the latter mamly with Japan, 
but also with the other Powers who proclaimed the integrity of China 
as the guiding principle of their pohcies After her defeat by Japan 
in 1904-5 1t was her aim, as we see from the documents now published 
by the Soviet authorities, to avoid any Far Eastern move which 
might hamper her forward Balkan policy More ambitious plans by 
local agents and consuls were not welcomed, and the latter frequently 
went beyond the limits set by St Petersburg As to the post-Tsarist 
period, the contention that Moscow’s failure to establish her influence 
on her Western borders (1 e , her defeat m the Polish campaign of 1920) 
made her turn to another field of activity in the East, namely Outer 
Mongolia, ignores Russia’s fears for the safety of the Siberian border- 
land, threatened by the armies of the White Russian Baron Ungern- 
Sternberg, who then held sway over Northern Mongolia. The breathing 
space which might have been offered to Russia by the defeat of 
Imperial Germany was counterbalanced by the hostile attitude of 
her former allies in Europe Their active intervention m the Far 
East, with the help of over 70,000 Japanese troops, pushed her right 
out of her Far Eastern territory for some years It necessitated, at 
first, between 1920 and 1925, the creation of a Far Eastern Republic 
independent of Soviet Russia and organised somewhat differently 
(But up to 1922 even the Far Eastern Republic had scarcely more than 
a paper existence , Vladivostok was occupied by the Japanese from 
April 1918 to September 1922, and the Russian part of the island of 
Sakhalin up to May 1925) Relations with Japan were regulated by 
a treaty ın 1925, ın the same year Russia withdrew her troops from 
Outer Mongolia, and her revolutionary mnfluence over South China 
lapsed with the death of Sun Yat Sen Between 1925 and 1931 
Russia’s main preoccupation was to disentangle herself from the 
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heritage left by the civil war and build up the foundations of a new 
economy 
Yet ın 1931-2 the occupation of Manchuria by Japan made the 
Far East again a priority m Russia’s policy, since ıt constituted a 
renewed threat to her Far Eastern territory and Siberia ` The eleven- 
mule frontier with Japanese Korea along the Tumen river became a 
Russo-Japanese frontier of thousands of miles along the borders of 
Manchuria The immediate direction of further Japanese advances 
was not clear, and the mtensive and mternally harmful acceleration 
of Soviet collectivisation projects at that tıme may well have been 
connected with the necessity to provide the maximum of food storage 
for troops ın a possible engagement As events showed, Japan turned 
.south towards Jehol, and henceforth the tempo of Russian economy 
could be relaxed But the threat to her security remamed and she 
had to take precautions The Japanese demand for the exchange of 
diplomatic missions between “ Manchukuo” and Outer Mongolia 
indicated the possibility of an outflanking military move across the 
Mongolian plams towards Irkutsk Consequently Soviet troops were 
again sent to Outer Mongolia Moreover, account had to be taken 
of the precarious situation of the Maritime Region (Primorsk), which, 
in case of hostilities, might easily be cut off from the rest of Siberia 
Hence the shortest connection with Vladivostok through Manchuria 
along the Chinese Eastern railway lost its value, and Russia sold her 
interests in ıt to “ Manchukuo ” ın 1935 Russia received the last 
instalment from this deal only in 1940 
However much Russia, faced as she was with an aggressive Japan, 
might have liked to concentrate her defensive strength in the Far 
East, the commg into power of the author of Mes Kampf in Germany 
at about the same time as the establishment of the puppet “ Man- 
chukuo,” and the subsequent signing of an “ anti-Comintern”’ pact 
between Germany and Japan ın 1937, destroyed Russia’s power of 
initiative ın the orientation of her foreign policy The Far East and 
Europe became Moscow’s cauchemar simultaneously, and without a 
full realisation of this continuous two-front threat, which only lost 
its force after the victory at Stalingrad, it 1s difficult to set Russia’s 
present “security mania ” in the right perspective 
What steps did she take to meet the menace m the East? She 
concluded a military alliance with the Mongolian People’s Republic 
(Outer Mongolia) ın 1936, a step which preceded, but whose necessity 
was certamly enhanced by, Japan’s subsequent creation of a special 
“anti-Communist region ” m a great part of the neighbourmg Inner 
Mongolia Furthermore, she took all steps to make her Far Eastern 
regions self-sufficient and the Far Eastern military command an 
independent unit On Japan entering on her campaign against North 
China in 1938, she sent large military supphes to the Chmese Govern- 
ment, endeavouring thereby to prevent a collapse of the latter and 
ensure the concentration of Japanese forces ın this theatre of operations 
In the words of Mme Chiang Kai-Shek 
“ Soviet Russia extended to China for the actual purchase of war 
materials and other necessities credits several times larger than the 
credits given by either Great Britain or America’’, the latter “ pre- 
vented even one cent of the money bemg used for badly needed 
munitions, equipment and war material of any kind Russian help 
has been unconditional ” (in an article in Liberty, Jan 2izst, 1941) 


Russia also strongly supported China’s proposal to take active measures 
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against the Japanese aggressor, both at the League of Nations and at 
the Brussels Conference 

When Germany attacked Russia in 1941 and reached the outskirts 
of Moscow towards the end of the year, 1t seemed that the hour of the 
Soviet Far East had struck But Japan moved southwards towards 
the natural riches of South-East Asia, missmg another chance to deal 
with her nearest potential enemy, a decision as fatal as that of Hitler 
to attack Russia instead of Britam But Japan had tested Soviet 
strength in the summer and autumn of 1939 ım the four months’ 
heavy fighting on the Manchurian-Mongohan border, durmg which 
Marshal Zhukov received his baptism of tank warfare and repulsed 
the attacks of the Japanese, inflicting heavy losses The total defeat 
of Germany, the Power which was the decisive factor ın Russia’s 
relations to Europe in our tıme, 1n the West, followed by the surrender 
of Japan, the only direct menace to Russia in the East, brings to a 
standstill the pendulum which made Russian activities swing pre- 
dominantly in the one or the other direction Henceforth she 1s free 
and strong enough to pursue, 1f she wishes, two active policies Europe | 
is small and Soviet military might there overwhelming and effective 
A disunited Europe with Russian strategical outposts well advanced 
to the west constitutes a vacuum which can be filled and formed again 
as expediency demands from tıme to tıme On the other hand, Russian 
possession of the whole of Sakhalin and the Kurile island chain 
(stretching for nearly 750 miles from the Russian penmsula Kamchatka 
in the north to Japan), taken together with the access to Port Arthur 
and Dawen, gives her strategical strength and unhmdered sea com- 
munications Such a situation allows her to create a balance in 
her own vast territories Here the European part still predominates 
greatly m population, industrial development, exploitation of resources 
and communications over the comparatively sparsely mhabited and 
developed regions of Asia, which constitute more than three-fourths 
of the Soviet Union 

The elimmation ‘of Japan will also enable Russia to tackle the 
development of these regions 1n spheres which are not entirely governed 
by considerations of military necessity The great frontier fortress 
of Khabarovsk will know other priorities than underground hangars 
and vast storage places Komsomolsk (‘‘ City of Communist Youth’), 
farther up the Amur on the left bank, on the other hand, may profit 
ın full from the high roads and railway extensions constructed to 
reinforce the strategical position of the Far Eastern region, and 
especially the long-isolated situation of Vladivostok It 1s not known 
whether the new Baikal-Amur Trunk Lime has been completed; 1t 
was begun to avoid the dependence of these regions on the Trans- 
Siberian, railway, which could have been cut by the Japanese But 
one of the great obstacles to progress in Siberia, the lack of adequate 
transport, has been considerably reduced, though there are limits to 
the expansion of communications due to the yet inadequate number 
of habitants The Soviet authorities have offered many induce- 
ments to prospective settlers, and a good deal of compulsory evacuation 
has naturally taken place during the German attack Whatever the 
exact figures may be to-day, of the 35 million living in the whole of 
Soviet Asia in 1939, about 194 millon made up the population of 
Siberia, which showed an mcrease of about 30 per cent (about 44 
milhon) in twelve years, whereas the growth of the whole population of 
the USS R durmg the same period was 15 9 percent The population 
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of the Khabarovsk and Marıtıme regions (formerly Far Eastern region) 
nearly doubled, but the: increase of over a millon still leaves the 
population at lıltle more than 2 million The vast Yakutsk ASSR, 
with an increase of more than 100,000 since 1926, cannot call more 
than about 400,000 1ts own Another mimority race, the Buryat- 
Mongols, on the northern border of Outer Mongoha and east and 
south of Lake Baikal, amounts to about 600-700,000 While urbanisa- 
tion has taken place and new cities have sprung up (of 174 Soviet 
cities ın 1939 with a population of over 50,000, 27 are in Siberia and 
17 m Central Asia), the total ıs umpressive only if compared with 
former times, but quite inadequate when compared with the total area 
Outer Mongolia, about seven times the size of Great Britain, has only 
about 900,000 inhabitants, but, on the other hand, neighbouring 
Manchuria counts about 40 milion souls 

That these population figures may improve considerably in the 
course of the next twenty-five years has been shown recently by popula- 
tion statistics made outside Soviet Russia In any case, Russia’s position 
in the Far East must not be measured by the smallness of her population 
ın that area The Soviet Union’s strength les ın what Stalin described 
in a report on April 23rd, 1923, as“‘ the power of attraction which ıt 
possesses 1n the eyes of the East” since ‘ the whole East regards the 
Union . as an experimental station” The foundations of this 
power were laid when the Soviet régime, at a time when all seemed lost 
to it in the Far East, renounced all privileges exacted by Tsarist 
Russia from China, just as the Western Powers renounced them when 
all seemed lost to them in 1942—with only this difference, that Russia 
has nearly a quarter of a century’s start 

Soviet Russia’s nationality policy in Asia stands out ın the eyes 
of the East as one which has done away with racial prejudices, old 
and cumbrous feudal conditions, has abolished illiteracy, mtroduced 
modern methods of agriculture and medicine, and achieved industrial 
progress—all amongst people and conditions not so dissimilar to their 
own In addition, youthful elements are among the leaders, generally 
men of 30-35 It 1s true that the “ brotherly help,” as Soviet propa- 
ganda never tires of calling it, has also been ın her own interest and 
encountered at times strong opposition, but its classification as “ red 
imperialism ” is a slogan unhelpful to the understanding of a complex 
situation In Outer Mongola, which ıs frequently referred to as an 
example of Russia’s alleged bad faith and annexationist ambitions, 
her assistance and advice have finally broken the Lamaist hierarchy, 
whose privileged position had prevented all progress in the country’s 
economy and made neutral observers prophesy the extinction of the 
race On a large scale she employed here her own citizens of the 
same race, Buryat Mongols, to help the Outer Mongols to achieve 
“independence ” That this conception of mdependence is not 
identical with that professed ın the West proves rather the point 
made in 1900 by the then Governor-General of Siberia, Goremkyn 
(later Prime Minister), that “ın the intercourse with Asiatic States 
the principles of international law are not completely applicable ” 
But the proposition made quite recently (by Professor David N Rowe 
in China Among the Powers, Yale, 1945) that China should sell Outer 
Mongolia to Russia to do away once and for all with an ambiguous 
legal and political situation, which encumbers good Sino-Russian 
relations, seems to ignore the far more subtle and attractive Soviet 
attitude After all, ambiguity im these regions 1s an old matter, and 
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1t 1s rather a jig-saw puzzle to understand why Soviet Russia should 
have recognised Chma’s “sovereignty” over “ Independent Mon- 
gola,” whereas Tsarist Russia was only prepared to concede to China 
“ suzerainty’”’ over an “ Autonomous Mongolia”? Now China, m 
the Russo-Chinese treaty of August 1945, has conceded Outer Mon- 
golia’s independence on condition that a plebiscite should show this 
to be the wish of the people, and this in spite of her repeated pro- 
testations until quite recently that this territory should be considered 
an integral part of the Chimese Republic This face-saving formula 
contams, however, one restriction—the mdependence of Outer 
Mongolia will be recognised “ın her existing boundaries” Since an 
historical study of the problem shows that ıt has always been the wish 
of the Mongols to be united with ther brothers m the neighbouring 
Inner Mongolia and Barga (ın Manchuria), and since Russia must be 
fully aware of these ambitions, we may be able to come nearer to the 
true evaluation of ‘‘ independence ”’ from the Russian point of view 
It ıs “ mdependence within the existing limits,” 1e such as are com- 
patible with Russia’s security and good relations with another power 
This can be equally clearly seen ın the terms of the treaty concerning 
Manchuria, which, m the view of so many writers, was gomg to be 
annexed outright by Russia or to be given the same status as obtains 
for Outer Mongolia Since, however, Russian control of the main 
Manchurian railway communications 1s assured, as well as the control 
of and access to Port Arthur and Port Darren, the legal status of this 
region becomes a secondary matter, and Manchuria (the “ Three 
Eastern Provinces ’’), mhabited mamly by Chinese, reverts to China 
It may even be that now, with the threat of Japanese mtrigues 
removed, Russia will live up to the Soviet delegation’s amendment 
during the Trusteeship discussion at the San Francisco Conference, 
and allow “the achievement of full national independence” to the 
Outer Mongols This would consist in the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
and permission to the Mongols to take up relations with other States 

As to “ events in Smkiang ”—the formula used im the Smo-Russian 
treaty of 1945—-where Russian troops were stationed up to 1943 
(1e so long as a Japanese thrust ım this direction was possible), the 
non-intervention promised in Chinese internal affairs will presumably 
hold good as long as the explosive factors existing ın this province, 
where the majority of the population ıs far more closely related racially 
with the neighbouring Soviet peoples than with the Chinese, do not 
lead to disturbances and frontier clashes Here much will depend 
on the adoption of a successful mmority policy by the Chinese Central 
Government The success of a policy of non-mterference ın Sinkiang 
and the possible grant of fuller mdependence for Outer Mongolia 
may depend on the settlement of those wider issues which affect 
Russia’s position in the Far East Amongst them we may name 
the development of Chinese internal polities, as well as the crystalhisa- 
tion of the strategical and economic objectives of the United States 
ın the Pacific island bases (including the Liuchiu-Ryukyu Islands 
stretching from the southern tip of Japan to Formosa), m Korea and 
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ANTI-SEMITISM IN GERMANY 
BEFORE 1914. 


URING the nineteenth century the ancient hostility of Germans 
J iraa: the Jews, found in many social classes, changed its 
character In place of an essentially religious hostility, sustained 

by resentment agamst the financial practices of the Jews to which 
they were condemned by law and custom, there arose an essentially 
racial hatred, fomented by personal rivalry ın civil occupations, and 
finding expression ın the metaphysical dogmas of the incompatibility 
of the Jewish and German races The older religious zealotry which 
found expression 1n local riots and pogroms turned into a national 
and organised fanaticism, which sought to use the central power to 
put the Jews under the law of aliens, and which created an outlook 
and a temper closely allied to that mm which the Nazis undertook the 
extermination of the Jews Anti-semitism 1s a theme of importance 
in itself But a survey of 1ts rise shows too that ıt played an 1mportant 
part ın the growth of authoritarian ideas m Germany, and throws 
light on its contribution to Nazism 

Jews first entered fully into German political life at the time of the 
Revolution of 1848, when they were elected m considerable strength 
as representatives of the people to the National Assemblies at Frank- 
furt, Berlin, and Vienna They were active m all parties The leading 
organisers and theoreticians of the Junker Party (the Kreuzzeitung), 
Leo and Stahl, were converted Jews—-not to mention the conservative 
influence of the Rothschilds , the right-wing liberals included Ruesser 
and Simson, both of whom presided over the Frankfurt Constituent . 
Assembly, the leaders of the democratic ltberals mcluded Ludwig 
Simon and Johann Jacoby There were -m the subsequent period no 
more ardent German nationalists than among the Jews Bamberger 
and Lasker were among the first liberals who called for support of 
Bismarck and Prussia in the conquest of the Reich, and played a 
prominent part ın the formation of the National Liberal party ın 1866 
which broke with the old anti-Bismarck policy of the Progressives 
These two were included in a deputation of four sent by the Prussian 
National-Liberals to tour South Germany ın 1870 ım order to win 
liberals there for the Prussian conception of the Reich A great deal 
of the legislative activity of the first years of the Reich, in which a 
national structure was built, was due to the initiative of the Jews in 
the Reichstag The radical wing of the liberals also had its promment 
Jews one might mention only Sonnemann, the owner and editor of 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, a great radical force in this period , and among 
the socialists there were also Jewish leaders from the earhest times 
Since anti-semutic literature has created a legend of the “ subversive ” 
Jew, it is well to bear n mind that Jews pulled their weight im all 
pohtical parties 

It was not only the foundation of the Reich which gave the Jews 
access to full citizenship ın Germany, ıt was even more the indus- 
trialisation of the country As bankers and merchants they made an 
essential contribution to the development of railways, steamship com- 
panies, foreign trade—Sombart says that the jomt-stock company 
in Germany can be considered a Jewish creation The Deutsche Bank 
was their work, and was founded to end the dependence of foreign 
trade on the London money market As industrial enterprise entered 
its modern stage of large-scale production, Jews became more and 
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more intimately concerned ın its admmmustration It was a Jew, Ballin, 
who built the vast enterprise of the Hamburg-Amerika Line, ıt was 
a Jew, Berliner, who gave its modern stamp to the great firm of Siemens, 
just as Felix Deutsch and Rathenau built the General Electricity 
Company (AEG) Jews made most distinguished contributions in 
the professions and to science and learning, the two greatest news- 
papers of the period, the radical Frankfurter and the conservative 
Berliner Tageblatt, were directed by Jews In the theatre Jews were 
almost predominant, possessing a mobility and adaptability which was 
lacking ın the German tradition 

On the whole, as Sombart (himself no friend of the Jews) insists, 
Jewish enterprise was solid and reliable, even where bold There was 
an unstable element among them, of course, as ın every other social 
group, particularly among those immigrants from the Posen province 
or from western Russia, whose poverty and lack of caste forced them 
to risk and speculative enterprise Freytag’s sharpers in his novel 
Soll und Haben belong to this type, and are not intended by him to 
represent the normal Jewish financer—this novel ıs set ın the eastern 
provinces 

By the first years of the Reich the Jews not only enjoyed almost 
complete legal emancipation, but were also working their way to a 
position of full integration ın German lıfe There were many barriers 
of preyudice, 1f not of law, which still kept them from high positions 
in the army, an the judiciary, and in the civil service, as Rathenau 
could still complain in rg1r But their contributions to German life 
seemed so valuable and old preyudices so untenable, that hostility to. 
them seemed rapidly to be vanishing Among the Jews themselves a 
rapid process of assimilation was going on Though Geiger’s movement 
for a reformed synagogue provoked a revival of orthodoxy, the average 
Jew was rapidly losing his faith and dependence on the Jewish com- 
munity ; over 30 per cent of the marriages of Jews ın the decades 
after 1870 were contracted with Christians, and this almost inevitably 
meant that the children were brought up as non-Jews It seemed, 
from both the Jewish and non-Jewish side, that nothmg could hold 
up this process of assimilation, to the benefit of both elements Bam- 
berger the liberal Jew, Wilamowitz the classical scholar, Bebel the 
socialist, all agree that there was no anti-semitism before the 1870s 
This does not mean that there were no expressions of hostility m 
the preceding period Richard Wagner’s outburst agaimst the Jewish 
mfluence ın music and agamst supposedly Jewish characteristics in 
music, published anonymously m 1850 and then avowed ın a reprint 
of 1869, caused considerable stir But Freytag represented normal 
opinion when he treated the affair with some amusement as a storm 
in a teacup 

One can say, anti-semitism came into being in Germany 1n the latter 
part of the 1870s This was a fateful decade ın German history After 
the great optimism and prosperity following the foundation of the 
Reich, and the great upsurge of moderate liberalism with which 
Bismarck allied himself, there came a series of disasters The economic 
slump led to the abandonment of free trade and traditional liberal 
ideas , the failure of the Kulturkampf led Bismarck to throw the blame 
on to the liberals, and liberal Jews were signalled out for attack by 
Catholic spokesmen, Bismarck’s attempt to weaken the Junkers 
m 1872, and his subsequent alhance with them in 1878, gave them 
additional occasion for malice, which they frequently expended on 
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the Jews as the symbols of the democratic State, and on Bismarck’s 
banker, Bleichroder, on Lasker and Bamberger, Bismarck’s anti- 
socialist legislation brought the first recoil from the progressive legisla- 
tion of the new Reich. Beneath everything was the process of social 
transformation, the destruction of old ways of living, the growth of 
an industrial nation, with its attendant maladjustment , and a great 
economic crisis with widespread distress In these circumstances 
anti-semitism took shape , more and more the cry echoed, ‘‘ The 
Jews are our misfortune ” A scapegoat was found 

One can distinguish several strands in this early anti-semitism 
Stoecker, the Court Preacher who retained his post at Berlin while 
continuing to speak and write vehemently agamst the Jews, sought 
to ally authoritarian government with social reform His Christian- 
Social Party stole the thunder of radicals and socialists, while his anti- 
semitism added the element of passion necessary to appeal to middle- 
class prejudice He armed at restoring “ Christian” authoritarianism 
in public life, and he saw the Jews as a powerful group, alien m its 
mode of thinking and feeling, which was making a powerful contribu- 
tion to the transformation of society and thus exerting an “‘ intolerable ” 
pressure on public affairs He advocated a limitation of the rights of 
Jews, though he was moderately tolerant of converted Jews and the 
children of mixed marriages Stoecker appealed particularly to 
students, and was mstrumental m brmging into being the anti-semitic 
Union of German Students The aristocratic student Corps were all 
anti-semitic in a snobbish fashion , for the middle-class unions, from 
most of which Jews were excluded, anti-semitism was closely linked 
with social reform a French student in Germany writes m 1893: 
“At Berlin most students are socialists and some are for State-socialism, 
some for anti-semitism’? Naumann, who combined Christianity, 
social reform, and aggressive imperialism, was first drawn into politics 
through the appeal of an anti-semutic address by Stoecker to students 

Treitschke’s attitude is similar He became a spokesman of antı- 
semitism ın 1879, when he turned from liberalism to conservatism, 
from free thought to Protestant orthodoxy, ın 1879 The Jews offended, 
in his view, against the “ national feeling ’’ of the Germans, not as a 
religious group, but as an alien nation who would create a “ German- 
Jewish mixed culture ” The main object of his polemic was the Jewish 
liberal press, whose opinions he considered subversive Treitschke’s 
articles provoked great indignation among his academic colleagues, 
many of whom publicly repudiated his biased views and his custom of 
uttering provocative anti-semitic remarks ın his lectures, but antı- 
semitic students looked on him as their champion 

Much more powerful was the appeal of the racists pure and simple 
As German nationalism grew more and more extreme 1t fostered the 
belief ın mherent German qualities m specific racial characteristics , 
and with this, as the reverse of the medal, went a definition and vilifica+ 
tion of the Jews as a race, no longer as a cultic group Anti-semitism, 
in becoming racial, was removed beyond the sphere of science or 
reason, and became an expression of fanaticism As Bockel, elected to 
the Reichstag in 1887 as an Anti-Semite, said © “‘ The key to the Jewish 
question lies ın the fact that the Jews are an alien race, which thinks, 
feels, and acts differently from us, and which therefore must, quite 
naturally, be placed on quite a different legal footing ” 

Common to all aspects of anti-semitism was the appeal to unreason 
and flattery of blind preyudice Treitschke wrote approvingly of the 
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“instinct of the masses, which has correctly diagnosed a serious 
danger to German life” The pedantic philosopher Duhring asserted 
his belief in the “ natural instincts and feelings ” of the “ lower classes 
and the ordmary middle class ” Bockel, the party leader, made his 
hearers flesh creep with the fear that the Jews are turning the Germans 
out of Germany ‘‘ The German race 1s not to be ousted from its soil 
by an alien tribe ”—“ whole streets, cities, and villages must never 
become a prey to the Jews,” etc The jargon of anti-Semitic terms, 
“ Germanic,” “arian,” “‘ Christian ” (m this racial sense), etc , comes 
into full popularity, to be systematised a little later by H S Chamber- 
lain, and to be scathimgly attacked by Nietzsche who was pestered by 
anti-Semites because his brother-m-law, Forster, was a leader of the 

arty 
The main characteristics of this modern anti-Semitism (the word 
was comed by Marr in the 1870s) are constant ıt 1s always associated 
with exteme German nationalism and authoritarianism, ıt 1s mixed 
up with demands for social reform borrowed from radical and socialist 
programmes, it 1s irrational in basis and fanatical m appeal All 
these characteristics appeared in the programme of the Anti-Semuitic 
German Social Party of 1889, which was accepted by all the better 
known anti-Semitic Germans, mcludmg Bockel, Forster, and Fritsch, 
the director of the notorious Hammer Press Despite occasional rifts 
in the party, the anti-Semutic representation in the Reichstag formed 
from that tıme a fairly coherent whole on the extreme Right, co- 
operating in general with the Conservatives and oftener supported ın 
electoral contests by the Junker party In 1893 the Anti-Semites 
won 16 seats , ın 1898, 13, m 1903, II, IN 1907, 2I, mM IQI2, 13 
(with over 350,000 votes) In 191g the Anti-Semitic groups merged. 
mto the monarchist German Nationalist Party 

In the programme of 1889 the Anti-Semrtes first insist on a strong 
central power, strong armed forces, and a colonial policy to win 
territory for German settlement They are opposed to parliamentarism 
and would prefer a corporative state based on occupational groups 
They call for stricter control of the Press Then comes a whole set 
of social demands “creative,” “ laborious,” Germans must be pro- 
tected agaist “‘exploitmg’’ Jewish capitalists, the anii-socialist 
legislation is to be repealed and social msurances developed , workers’ 
conditions to be mproved, a “serious examimation”’ of the possi- 
bility of turning large-scale undertakings into co-operatives 1s proposed, 
the State 1s to control money-dealings and the Stock Exchange more 
closely , skilled artisans and small traders are to be protected against 
the rmmoral methods of big business , peasants to be rescued from the 
chitches of mortgage banks and estate-dealers, Roman law to be 
replaced by Germanic law, and the processes of law to be simplified 
and made cheaper, etc 

But all these reforms, the programme asserts, will be useless unless 
the central German problem ıs tackled—that of the Jews, even 
in a reformed Germany “the Jews, whose thousands of years history 
proves that they cannot be absorbed by other peoples, would be a 
thorn in our flesh, would corrode and degrade our people by their 
evil instincts and imfluence, would undermine our laws and mstitu- 
tions ” So the Jews should be put under a special law, they should 
not be admitted mto the civil service nor be given the franchise 
They should not be allowed to jom the Christian churches, though 
they would enjoy the right of practising their own religion Debarred 
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from most occupations, they would have the right of becoming artisans, 
factory hands, peasants, and traders—though Jewish merchants would 
not be allowed to jom Chambers of Commerce The programme 
' envisages mternational consultations ın order to extend this policy 
to other lands, in view of the dangerous accumulation of “ international 
Jewish capital” 

It 1s_not surprising that the socialist leader Bebel considered that 
one of the main sources of anti-Semitism was the envy felt by certam 
German classes for their harder working Jewish rivals in business and 
in the professions This anti-Semitism attacked the Jews not really 
because they were an alien group, but because they fitted m only too 
well with German society and needs It derived clearly from a wide- 
spread and mcoherent social malaise, and could not be removed by 
the campaign of enlightenment which radiated from the Society of 
Resistance to Anti-Semitism, founded by distinguished mtellectuals 
in 1891 The fever which seized people when Ahlwardt accused a Jewish 
manufacturer of making faulty rifles m order to betray Germany, 
or when the rumours of a ritual murder at Xanten were spread abroad, 
could not be allayed by argument or the findings of tribunals The 
disease remained, favoured by sympathy in high quarters and by 
social distress which, after 1918, was a thousand times worse 

The importance of anti-Semitism for the Nazi party has scarcely 
as yet been appreciated It is natural to see ıt as an excrescence, a 
fanatical eccentricity m a party whose main concern was quite outside 
the sphere of the Jewish question Yet when studying the history of 
anti-Semitism m Germany one understands why Gottfried Feder called 
anti-Semitism the “ emotional sub-structure ” of the Nazi movement 
The early programmes of anti-Semitism are indeed extraordimarily 
close to that of the Nazis one finds the same authoritarian trends 
combined with radical demagogy, and above all the same fanatical tone 
The type of social attitude embodied ın anti-Semitism was essential 
to the success of the Nazis It may be conceded that there was, in 
actual fact, a Jewish question ın Germany Many Germans did feel 
the Jews to be strange Jewish activity did make a great contribution 
to the industrialisation of Germany, and therefore to her social trans- 
formation There was a disproportionate number of Jews in certain 
occupations—in banking, the clothing mdustry, the theatre While 
the proportion of Jews in the population in 1900 was only slightly 
over one per cent , Jewish students formed about ro per cent of the 
student population But what was characteristic of the anti-Semites 
was to mix these facts unscrupulously with the wildest charges (eg, 
of excessive crimmality among the Jews), to jump to generalisations 
of monstrous bearing, to whip up fanatical hatred of a terrifymg bogy 
The principle and method of anti-Semitism was therefore essential 
to Nazism, since ıt turned men into a molten mass of fear and hate, 
to be moulded as the leaders desired And even though the extermina- 
tion of the Jews seems to have destroyed the basis for future anti- 
Semitic propaganda in Germany, ıt 1s no accident that the Nazis never 
wearied of identifying the United Nations with “ international Jewry ” 
It 1s certain that any attempted resurgence of Nazism would seek to 
employ this method of enslaving minds 
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GREECE’S TERRITORIAL CLAIMS. 


REECE has no imperialist ambitions, she was the victim of 
(_ yorprovoted aggression and was obliged to defend her very 
existence against two formidable empires and Bulgaria Greece 
claims nothing new to-day, nothing she has not claimed for generations 
past, nothing which resembles the Nazi-Fascist doctrme of Lebensraum, 
nothing but the natural aspiration to comprise within her frontiers 
regions which she has always considered Greek or which would enable 
her to defend her territory against unrepentantly aggressive neighbours 
Among the territorial claims that any Greek Government will have to 
put forward, when the future Peace Treaties come to be settled, will 
be the islands of the Aegean, Northern Epirus and a rectification of 
frontier with Bulgaria 
Aegean Islands The group of islands known as the Dodecanese 
were taken by the Italians in May xr912 durimg the Italo-Turkish war 
Of the 143,000 inhabitants, 131,000 were Greeks There were 132 
Greek schools with 10,580 pupils After 27 years of Italan occupation, 
1e, m 1939, the Greek population was reduced to approximately 
90,000 In consequence of systematic Italian persecution and efforts 
to denationalise the islanders—who have never ceased to ask for 
reunion with Greece—about 50,000 were obliged to leave The 
Greek character of the Dodecanese has never been contested either 
by. the Turks or the Italians, who even concluded an agreement on 
July 29th, 1919, in which they agreed to cede to Greece the sovereignty 
of the islands they occupied ın the Aegean Sea, with certan temporary 
reservations for Rhodes The US Senate on December oth, I919, 
unanimously adopted the resolution proposed by Senator Lodge, ° 
whereby the twelve islands of the Aegean were to be awarded to 
Greece At the Treaty of Lausanne (July 23rd, 1923) Turkey made 
a formal renouncement to all claims to the Dodecanese On 
February 26th, 1924, Mr Ramsay MacDonald, then Prime Minister, 
stated that the population of these islands belonged ethnologically 
to Greece and that their separation from Greece did not contribute to 
the general appeasement , that the solution of the question of ceding 
Jubaland to Italy must include a fair settlement of the corresponding 
question of the Dodecanese Nevertheless, on June 18th, 1924, the 
cession of Jubaland to Italy became an accomplished fact without 
any settlement of the Dodecanese question There are also the two 
small islands of Imbros and Tenedos, for which no claim has been 
put forward, at least officially, this question, however, should be 
settled also ın order to remove a cause of ill-feeling between Greece 
and Turkey After World War I these two islands at the entrance 
of the Dardanelles were ceded to Greece, but the Treaty of Lausanne 
awarded them to Turkey, alleging their strategic importance, although 
para 4 provided that they should not be fortzfied In view of the 
developments of modern warfare, there 1s no apparent reason why 
these two islands should remain under non-Greek sovereignty, even 
a friendly one, the safety of the straits being no more threatened 
by the islands of Imbros and Tenedos than by the nearby Greek island 
of Lemnos 
Since the dawn of history Greeks have dwelt in the regions bathed 
by the Ionian and Aegean seas, and since the farthest antiquity 
Greece has had to repulse the thrust of conquerors coming either from 
the east or from the north of her historic domam, This comprises, 
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to the east, the coast of Asta Minor, which was lost to her after the 
last war partly by her own mistakes, but chiefly by her betrayal by 
her allies Coming from the north and the north-west, invasions 
and incursions have succeeded each other, till finally, ın 1940, the 
Italians, with their Albanian puppets, launched their attack, and in 
1941 the Germans, with their Bulgarian satellites, came to their rescue 
and overran the whole country, Crete and the Aegean islands 

Northern Epirus. On the north-western frontier 1s Albania, 
artificially created (1914), m which was included the province of 
Northern Epirus Greece has never either freely accepted or recognised 
the compulsory severance of Northern Epirus from the South, which 
remains Greek The last Turkish statistics (1908) gave the population 
of Northern Epirus as’ Orthodox Greeks 122,600, Moslems and others 
100,980 There were 360 Greek schools with 22,595 pupils, and there 
were five Albanian schools and one American-Albanian college at 
Koritsa Though the Albanian language is currently used, the national 
conscience 1n Northern Epirus has always been overwhelmingly 
Greek Durmg the last 40 years, despite promises and agreements, 
the Albanians set out mercilessly to denationalise the population, 
first under Austro-Hungarian and later under Italian directives 

Economically the most important centres of Northern Epirus, 
Himara, Argyrokastron, Premeti, Kolonia, Koritsa and their natural 
port, Sant: Quaranta, are mcontestably attached to Janina, capital 
of Greek Epirus All this region is separated from the Albanian 
plains of Muzakia and Berat by vast mountain ranges The markets 
of Argyrokastron, Kolonia and Koritsa have never supplied the rest 
of Albania Owing to the present frontier the whole of Epirus has 
fallen into an economic paralysis without profit to Albania Nor has 
Albania made the slightest effort to develop the part of Epirus which 
has been ceded to her The economic interests of this district are 
incontestably linked to the part of Epirus which remains Greek 
and to which ıt has from time immemorial belonged 

The rights of Greece to Northern Epirus have been repeatedly 
recognised internationally Italy herself recognised them in the 
Tittomi-Venizelos agreement (January 8th, 1919), whereby regions 
mcludmg Himara, Argyrokastron, Premeti, Moscopolis and Koritsa 
were awarded to Greece On December gth, 1919, the representatives 
of Great Britain, US A and France adopted the above frontier ın its 
general Imes, with certain reservations about Koritsa, and on July r3th, 
1920, the Inter-Allied Supreme Council ceded Northern Epirus to 
Greece Prior to this, on May r7th, 1920, the American Senate 
unanimously accepted the proposition of Senator Lodge resolving 
“that Northern Epirus (including Koritsa), the twelve Islands of the 
Aegean (Dodecanese) should be awarded by the Peace Con- 
ference to Greece and become mcorporated in the Kingdom of Greece ” 
Nevertheless, on November oth, 1921, the Ambassadors’ Conference 
at Pans disregarded all previous decisions and sacrificed Northern 
Epirus in order to jom her to Albania This volte-face was due to 
internal political disagreements in Greece, followed by the severance 
of her bonds with the Allies, her defeat in Asia Minor, the cancellation 
by Italy of the Titton1-Venizelos Agreement, and international diffi- 
culties which made the Allies yield to Italian pressure The decision 
which for over 20 years sealed the fate of the population of Northern 
Epirus was embodied ın an agreement signed by four ambassadors, 
one of them Japanese, presided over by an Italan 
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Recent events have proved the madequacy of the present frontier 
against invasion starting from Albania As long ago as January 7th, 
I9I14, Colonel Murray, speakmg at Morley Hall, said of it 
“ Strategically, this boundary lme leaves Janina en law With 
the central approach from the north-west ın the hands of the Albanians, 
a Greek army based on Janma would be placed at an enormous 
strategical disadvantage at the opening of the campaign The 
new boundary lme places Janina at the mercy of any foreign or 
Albanian force which would be concentrated before the declaration 
of war at the Upper Voyoussa and Rimos rivers, within easy striking 
distance of the Epirus capital” Normal conditions can never exist 
between Greece and Albania so long as the northern part of Epirus 
remains severed from Greece 

Bulgaria On three occasions durmg the last 30 years Bulgaria 
has attacked Greece ın 1913, when she was beaten by the Serbs and 
Greeks, ın 1916, when, as the ally of Germany, she invaded Greece 
and devastated eastern Macedonia, and m 1941, when she made 
common cause with the German bloc and, followmg on the heels of 
the German troops, installed herself in Thrace and Greek Macedonia 
In the behef that a German victory was assured and with it her gains, 
she set herself ruthlessly to denationalise the regions she occupied 
The Greeks wish, once and for all, to be assured that their territory 
will never again be invaded by these “ Prussians of the East” Being 
well aware of the disadvantage of creatmg within their frontiers a 
minority problem, they claim only a rectification of their frontiers 
based on considerations of military security The present frontier 
1s so disadvantageous that when the British military chiefs, amongst 
them Sir John Dill and Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, came in 1941 
to review the possibility of defending northern Greece against the 
imminent German invasion, they decided that Thrace and Greek eastern 
Macedonia, as well as central Macedonia, must be abandoned and the 
main line of Alhed defence brought back to the south-west of Salonika 

In order to secure as far as possible the territory north and north- 
east of Salonika, the boundary should be carried north for about 
16 miles and jom towards the east the most northern tip of the present 
Greek frontier The frontier of western Thrace is by far the most 
vulnerable It was accepted by Greece at the Treaty of Neuilly (1920) 
because she was assured of receiving eastern Thrace; this she did 
receive, but lost again later at the Treaty of Lausanne as a result of 
her defeat in Asia Minor Asa glance at the map will suffice to prove, 
this frontier, as ıt 1s at present, 1s untenable At the Peace Conference 
im 9x9 Greece asked that it should follow roughly the course of the 
Arda river The British and French delegates accepted this line 
with but a slight modification (March 7th, x919). It was only at the 
mtervention of President Wilson, doubtless ill-informed, that the 
frontiers were reduced to their present state Nevertheless, this is the 
frontier which Greece must msist on claiming It is unthmkable 
that the very natural claims of Greece to security could be sacrificed 
to profit the Bulgarians and Albanians 

Pu HADJILAZARO 


RUSSIA 'AND THE DARDANELLES. 


j EW Rome” (Constantmople), wrote the English historian 
TN Freeman, over two generations ago, “ıs still held by the 
barbarian invader Set free some day she must be , but what 

will be her fate? Who then shall be her ruler ? ” 

The second World War, with the rise to power of the Soviet Union, 
seems to have supphied the answer to that somewhat prophetic utterance , 
for whoever 1s master at Constantmople must perforce be master of the 
Straits also, and Russia has already served notice on the Turk to quit 

Not quite ın such downright terms as that, of course, but the 
warning is plam enough, and the Turks are sufficiently shrewd to 
understand and feel deeply agitated over its umplications The more 
politically conscious of them, in fact, may give thanks to Allah for 
the foresight which caused Kemel Ataturk to transfer his capital to 
Anatolia, to Ankara, at best, ıt seemed to the founder of Modern 
Turkey, the remaining foothold ın Europe was precarious Who could 
tell what new continent-wide convulsions might hurl the Turk back 
mto Asia, whence he came ? 


Mr Asquith thought the change in the tenancy of Constantinople 
and the overlordship of the Dardanelles would e about.in the last 


War as a result of the attempt, ill-starred, to force the Straits and open, 
up communications with Russia, from which we were further débarred 
érinany's control of the Baltic “The forcing of the Dardanelles 

and the Tall of Constantmople,” he sad, "will mean the death-kel 
of the Ottoman dominion, not only in Europe, but in Asia ” With the 
passing of the mastery of the Straits mto Allied hands, the Cross would 
replace the crescent on the minaret of noble St Sophia, and a new ' 
era would begin for the city that was once Byzantium 

Turkey, however, remained in possession, and in this war has sat 
stubbornly on the fence, with what mmost thoughts none can tell 
But we may at least feel certain that the Turk reasoned ıt out that, 
should Russia be on the winning side, the Dardanelles would assume 
the shape of a very big question mark indeed Turkey’s worst fears 
have been realised, and what we are now witnessing in the Kremlin’s 
‘demands to Ankara with regard to the Straits 1s not merely one more 
perplexing problem for Europe, but the prelude to the realisation of 
a centuries-old Russian dream to be installed at Constantmople, where 
the Sea of Marmora joins with the Golden Horn 

Russia’s foreign policy 1s tortuous and difficult for western nations 
to understand, but wıthout doubt it 1s “ realistic,” as even her enemies 
admit Whatever the conditions of the new treaty to be concluded 
with Turkey—and it 1s probable that Moscow meantime favours a 
bilateral Turco-Russian agreement ın preference to any new mter- 
national régime for the Straits—whatever the decisions which may 
have been taken at the Potsdam conference of the Big Three, it is 
straiming credulity to the utmost to think that, however sincere Russia 
may be in her desire for world security arrangements, the Colossus 
of Europe will indefinitely be resigned to an Ottoman mastery ‘of 
either Constantinople or the Dardanelles And why ? 
~ Firstly, we may say, since Classical times, when Agamemnon crossed 
with his Greek hosts for the siege of Troy, and when Darius built 
a bridge of boats across the Bosphorus for the expedition which ended 
in Marathon, the Straits have been the easiest way between the two 
continents, and for that reason control of them has ever been a subject 
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of keenest rivalry between the nations During the past century, 
at every great ternational conference, the question has loomed large 
on the agenda, and although it 1s true to say that in the eyes of the 
world the Dardanelles have lost something of their original umportance, 
in the view of the Kremlin they are just as vitally strategic as when 
Napoleon declared to Alexander.IJ “ Constantmople? Never ! 
Itis the mastery of the world ” It may well be that they will prove a test 
case for the new world order, for the possession of natural strategic 
> barriers everywhere within her sphere of mfluence ıs a Ime of policy 
from which Russia has definitely refused to deviate, whatever the 
developments in scientific warfare of the future 
It is true that, whilst British policy throughout the nineteenth 
century was directed towards preventing Russian warships from 
coming into the Mediterranean—a policy which no longer has validity 
since we gained a valuable naval base at Alexandria and have had free 
access to Greek harbours—-by a secret treaty signed ın London in 
zara we and the French gave Russia the prom he promise that the rich prize 
of Constantinople would be hers, just as by the same treaty we signed 
away the birthright of the Dodecanesians as Italy’s reward for entering 
the war on our side The French and the British, who have always 
shown a strange preference for the Turk, unlike the Russians, had 
no genuine desire to see Russia established at Constantmople, and 
were consequently relieved when Russia’s collapse enabled them to 
call ıt off 
It may be argued that, as both Britam and France now have 20 
years’ treaties with the Soviet Union, with a Government of the Left 
In power in both countries, and Britain’s mterests in the Straits no 
longer what they once were, and Mr Attlee, hke Mr Churchill, keenly 
desirous of meeting Stalm’s wishes, the way 1s open for an amicable 


settlement We shall certamly have to agree to the retrocession_ to 


Russia of Kars and Ardahan (districts ceded to Turkey ım 1921), to 
which Turkey seems resigned, and to the granting of bases to Russia 
in the Straits and the general overhaul of the Montreux Convention 
in favour of the Russians It ıs reported that a further demand by 
Moscow may be “acceptance by Turkey of certam changes in the 
Balkans ın favour of some of the smaller states” The Turks fear 
that this may mean the rectification of the frontier m Thrace in the 
interests of Bulgaria 
Assuming that all these demands are met and the Turks yield, as 
they must, will Stalm, lke Hitler, declare that he has no further 
territorial claims ? Is the all-powerful Colossus, who was once snubbed. 
and msulted and ostracised from the counsels of Europe, to be so 
easily diverted from his most cherished ambition ? To obtain an answer 
to this question, one may observe how the Russians are pushing the 
Polish frontiers westward, even to Breslau and Frankfurt an der Oder, 
with the purpose, many fear, of making Poland a vassal state of the 
Russian Empire Naively the Manchester Guardian _comments 
“ Great Britain has no interest in the Straits except that the needs of 
l E a E e T y do not override Turkish mdependence” — 
Turki dependence forsooth! one almost hears the voices of 
the Kremlin saymg Is it likely that Big Father Russia, who, m less 
halcyon days, championed the cause of the small states and all but 
drove the Turk from Europe, 1s now, m the days of his powerful 
strength, gomg to feel any tender qualms about the independence of 
a nation with which, during a century and a half, a series of wars have 
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had to be waged? The Turk was four-square with Germany m the 
last world war, ın the present war, as Russia has seen it, Turkey’s 
“benevolent neutrality’’ was mspired by a resolve to be on the 
winning side, with a preference for a German victory For quite a 
generation before r914 Germany had influenced Turkish policy, and 
the Turkish Army was trained on the German model, whereas the 
Germans wanted to keep the Turks at Constantimople and in control 
of the Straits, Russia must ever constitute a menace Kemal Ataturk, 
a grossly over-estimated mdividual in western eyes, was at least wise 
in his generation in moving his capital 

To-day, Turkey feels herself on the brnk of an abyss, facing an 
almost intolerable situation Wuth Greece alone (formerly hereditary 
enemies), she finds herself confronted by an enormous bloc of 
200,000,000 Slavs, including the Soviet Union, a great family with 
which she has no kinship and no religious or cultural ties, and 
whose national consciousness in great pait has painful memories of 
early struggles under the Ottoman yoke And it ıs not merely the fate 
of Turkey-in-Europe that 1s in the balance 

“ Westward citizens!’ for the Poles n Europe may find an echo, 
in the course of time, ın the “ Eastward citizens!’”’ for the Russians 
on the border lands of Turkey in Asia, for Russia 1s as keenly interested 
in the oil-producing lands of Ihan and Irak as the British or Americans 
Were not the proud Armenians, mcidentally, three-quarters of whose 
race the Turks extmguished at an earlier day, quietly absorbed within 
the mighty boundaries of the USSR ? It ıs mteresting to recall 
here the open hostility with which Russia opposed, at the beginning 
of this century, a German concession to build a railway from Konieh, in 
Asia Mino, to Basra, on the Persian Gulf, running through Baghdad 
and the British sphere of influence to Persia At that time it was hardly 
to be expected that Russia would hghtly view the construction of a 
lne by means of which Turkish troops could easily be moved to the 
Russian frontier or Persia The German scheme, of course, was to 
forge a weapon against the Triple Entente, to be used as circumstances 
required, and Britam opposed it on the grounds, as Lord Lansdowne 
stated, that the establishment of a naval base in the Persian Gulf 
by any other power would be “a very grave menace to British 
interests ” Hitler revived the Kaiser’s dream of a Berlin to Baghdad 
(and possibly beyond) railway, but only the future can show how 
far the railroads of the Soviet Umon will stretch Within the Russian 
gaze comes Mongolia, Manchuria, Korea, India and China 

It is not suggested that Russia is gomg to embark on a wholesale 
plan of conquest , but it is certam that her mterest in Far Eastern 
territories 1s going to be very great, for she is an Asiatic Power no 
less than a European State, and she will insist on a place no less mpor- 
tant than that of either Britam or France, and may feel that her 
interests entitle her to a very special position There may be claims 
to Mongolia, Manchuria and Korea on the grounds that the Soviet 
Union requires “ strategic barriers ” against Japan no less than against 
Germany. 

Nowhere do the confines of Asia so nearly approach to the edge 
of Europe as at the Straits ; at their narrowest pomt the Dardanelles, 
45 miles long from the mouth at the Egsan Sea to the Sea of Marmora. 
are only a mile wide. In ancient times, when invasion was contemplated 
from one continent to the other, ıt was at this narrow nbbon of water 
that the would-be conquering hosts assembled. The strategic and 
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tradmg importance of Constantmople and the Straits have diminished 


with the passing of time and changed world circumstances No longer 
are the golden gates of Constantmople the sole route mto Europe 
for the rich products of the Far East and the Golden Horn the harbour 
for their distribution and return trade Salonika has far outstripped 
Constantinople as a port and trading centre , the Piraeus 1s the leading 
port of the Near East Simce the exodus of the bulk of the Greek 
population arising out of the exchange of populations between Greece 
and Turkey after the last war Constantinople’s trading activities have 
slumped to a fraction 

Nevertheless, the Straits remain strategically important to Russia, 


both for the protection of her southern provinces and the free passage, 
ın time of her warships and merchant ships After 


the experience, in two world wars, of Turkey allowmg German war 
vessels through the Dardanelles from the Black Sea to the Ægean, 
or vice versa, the Soviet Government would never agree to a continu- 
ance_of the iecent contol “Not oily dhe Mattcraussn, Bat Tie 
Pacific, will be open to her Navy and merchantmen Russian mastery 
over Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia guarantees the safety of 
Balkan land communications , the waterway of the Straits must be | 
made secure 

And even the future trading possibilities of Constantinople must 
necessarily appeal to a vast and increasing Russian Empire which 
plans her national economy with the same seriousness and on the 
same scale as her military security Such a port would, place her 
in_a more advantageous position in relation to the Mediterranean 
Phe Pe Ee he heyday oh cae, in former times, 
all the wealth of Central Europe was brought down the Danube, 
thence to Constantinople and through the Bosphorus to the great 
markets of the East In the same way the products of the rich plains 
of Southern Russia came, via the Volga and the Don, to the harbour 
of Constantmople Although the Russians have not hitherto figured 
as a great shipping people, and most of the Black Sea grain trade was 
carried by the Greeks, it 1s highly umprobable that the Soviets will 
for long be content with this inferior position 

Lastly, whilst it may seem quaint, if not absurd, to some western 
minds that Russia, with an officially “ Godless”’ party, should be 
susceptible of any religious tradition, Constantmople makes an appeal 
to the Soviet régume—or, one might say more correctly, to the Russian 
imagination—no less strong than it did to the Russia of the Czars 
Russia 1s a member of the Greek Orthodox Church, and it is beyond 
dispute that to-day the overwhelming bulk of her people remam 
deeply religious At the last Easter service, 15,000 people, many of 
them young soldiers, were packed in and around Moscow Cathedral 
From Constantinople, once Byzantium, descends Russia’s religious 
and cultural heritage There stands the once Christian Cathedral of 
St Sophia;a Turkish mosque since the time when, in 1453, the Ottomans 
swept through the walls of the city and blotted out or dispersed a 
glorious Greek civilisation that had lasted for a thousand years 

The Christian world has waited nearly half a millennium for the day 
when this former bastion of Christianity, whose Crosses were ruthlessly 
thrown down, 1ts mural tapestries torn and thrown away, and its 
beautiful mosaics thickly coated with whitewash, would be delivered 
from the Oriental mvader As we have seen, statesmen and historians 
have looked confidently to such a restoration, and Professor Freeman 
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went so far as to aver “Set free some day she must be ‘ Who 
then shall be her ruler ? ” ; 

It would indeed be the strangest of ironies were the country which 
pre-war Western Europe had come to believe as a wholly Godless 
State to realise a fervent Christian dream which has lasted from the 
Middle Ages down to modern times Would anybody really feel sorry 
about the Turk? He has really only been able to retain a hold ın 
Europe, and _ dominate the s, through the power-politics 
or the “ balance of power” scheming of Britain, France and Germany. 


The new international agreements into which Russia may enter 
with the Alles may seem to fit into the popular pattern of world 
security In the long run, with the mevitability of the sunrise, Con- 
Stantmople and the Straits will pass- cam; letely under her swa 
And Greece, the rightful inheritor of Constantimople, will be a helpless 
onlooker, deprived perhaps of some more of her territory to make the 


adjoming terrain of the Straits more “‘ secure ” 
THOMAS ANTHEM 


THE BI-CENTENARY OF SWIFT. 


WO hundred years ago, on the nmeteenth day of October, 1745, 
died Jonathan Swift, Dean of St Patrick’s, Dublin, in circum- 
stances so tragic that Thackeray was moved to write “An 1m- 
mense genius an awful downfall and rum So great a man he seems to 
me, that thmking of him 1s like thinking of an empire falling”? Immor- 
talised as the brilliant author of Gulliver’s Travels, and the greatest 
satirist ın the English language, Swift 1s scarcely mentioned ın any 
standard work on Church history Few to-day thmk of hım as an 
ecclesiastic The aim of this article, therefore, is to glance at Swift 
as a man and as an ecclesiastic 

Swift’s father had already died when he himself was born at Dublin 
on St Andrew’s Day, November 30th, 1667 Clerical blood coursed, 
through his veins, his grandfather, Thomas Swift, who died in 1658, 
having been Vicar of Goodrich, Herefordshire For his zeal m the 
Royalist cause he was ejected from his benefice by the Parlamen- 
tarians, and deprived of the bulk of his possessions From him 
Jonathan, no doubt, mherited his High Church principles and ardent 
loyalist sentrments On leavmg Dublin University, with bitter 
memories, at the age of twenty-one, he became private secretary to 
Sir Wiliam Temple, the diplomat In this capacity he was muitiated 
into politics and received a sound apprenticeship in statecraft He 
became thoroughly conversant with the underlymg principles of the 
Constitution and saw the “ Established’ Church as essential to the 
stability of the nation Scott wrote ‘‘ Swift had ın the fullest degree 
the only secure foundation for excellence 1n the clerical profession—a 
sincere and devout faith m the doctrines of Christianity ” There 1s no 
reason to doubt that he held firmly the cardinal truths of the Christian 
faith, despite Thackeray’s belief that he suffered frightfully from his 
own scepticism and that he was “ poisoned by the cassock ”’ 

To judge him fairly it 1s necessary to see him against the historical 
background The Puritan Revolution and Popish plots were still 
fresh and vivid in men’s minds Hence he vigorously defended the 
Church of England and was opposed to any relaxation of the penal 
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laws against Papists and Dissenters Happily time has swept away 
the disabilities suffered by them “Good God!” exclaimed Swift 
later ın life when he perused The Tale of a Tub, “ what a genius 
I had when I wrote that” Could he have anticipated the conse- 
quences of this treatise, no doubt he would have strangled the child 
of his genius at birth. Designed as a satire on the Roman Catholic 
and Presbyterian Churches and to exalt the Church of England, The 
Tale of a Tub shocked the devout of all communions The levity 
with which he handled the most sacred mysteries of religion scan- 
dalised the “elect,” while ıt gave the adversary an opportunity to 
blaspheme Sharpe, Archbishop of York, who had the ear of Queen 
Anne, had httle difficulty ın persuading her that the author was an 
infidel He had indeed made a rod for his own back Henceforth he 
was damned ın the eyes of the Queen, and the man who had written 
The Tale of a Tub could expect no high preferment from her 
On the Continent the work was hailed with acclamation by the enemies 
of Christianity, and Voltaire recommended ıt to his followers as an 
argument for scepticism 

Swift’s mtentions ın writing The Tale of a Tub were doubtless 
sincere, but as Dr Johnson observed ıt was a “ dangerous example ” 
But he must not be judged merely by this brilliant satire From 
other ephemeral writings it 1s possible to gain a truer glimpse into his 
religious viewpoint The dawn of the eighteenth century found the 
Church engaged ın barren controversy Old heresies were revived 
under fresh names, and “revealed” religion was attacked either 
overtly or under the guise of specious friendliness towards Christianity. 
A deluge of “ Deist ” and “‘free-thinking”’ literature flowed from the 
press threatenmg the very foundations of the Christian faith Con- 
sequently, the Church was too preoccupied in refuting heresy to preach 
the Gospel A peer no longer seen at church said that once he heard 
something of his Saviour Jesus Christ, “ but now all the discourses were 
about one John Toland”? Yet the controversies of this period had 
one important result they permanently enriched our theological 
hterature 

In stepping mto the arena to combat the enemies of Christianity 
Swift employed his unique gifts with masterly dexterity , his weapons 
were biting satire, sparkling wit and caustic humour For as Butler’s 
Analogy defended religion by remorseless logic, so Swift by his 
brilhant literary gifts laughed at his opponents “ Free-thmking!”’ 
he sneered , “ the majority of men are as capable of thmking as they 
are of flymg” “Men became vicious first,” he said,“ and un- 
believers afterwards ’’ Free-thmking led to anarchy and immorality 
No one ever used the subtle gift of rony with such devastating effect 
as Swift in his Argument against Abolishing Chrishantty What would 
become of the “ philosophers ” and “ wits’’ who had employed all 
their raillery and mvective against religion—if the principal target, 
Christianity, were abolished ? From beginning to end he aims mortal 
shafts of ridicule and sarcasm at the opponents of the Christian 
religion 

Swift performed one piece of useful service for the Irısh Church 
For he succeeded by his influence with Harley in obtaining the re- 
mission of “first fruits’? Thus “ Queen Anne’s Bounty,” which had 
been previously restricted to the “ English ” Church, was now extended 
to Ireland, and many benefices were accordingly augmented Here it 
should be said that he was a friend to the clergy He vigorously 
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protested agamst any encroachments upon their rights and liberties, 
and on a number of occasions championed their cause against the 
Bishops For example, two Buls were mtroduced mto Parliament 
1n 1731, one to enforce “clerical residence,” the other to enable thé 
Bishops to sub-divide large ‘‘ lrvings ” into as many portions as they 
deemed fit, leaving the original incumbent with a meagre £300 a year 
Both these Bulls—which he described as “ these two abominable Bulls 
for enslaving and beggaring the clergy ’’—were thrown out by the 
Commons Oh! for a Swift to-day to raise his voice on behalf of the 
clergy ! 

Again and again, Swift used the weight of his mfluence on behalf 
of clergymen‘of real merit and virtue Many owed their advancement 
to him But alas! he could get for others what he could not obtain 
for himself He drank the cup of disappomtment to the bitter dregs 
High preferment as a reward for his political and literary services was 
deniedhim Anopportunity occurred to make him Bishop of Hereford 
ın the year 1712, but he was passed over ‘‘ They call me Jonathan,” 
he said of his mtimates in the Government, “and Jonathan they will 
leave me, as they found me” Evidently they forgot that the prin- 
cipal architect of their political fortunes was only a country parson 
Eventually, however, ın 1713, to create a vacancy for him as Dean 
of St Patrick’s, Dublin, Dr Sterne was promoted to the Bishopric of 
Dromore So Swift left England to enjoy an honourable exile But he 
had an “icy” reception Detested by the Whigs of Dublin as an 
apostate, he was regarded by the Dissenters with dread and aversion 
as a High Churchman Even the clergy cast a jealous eye upon one 
who was elevated from a country benefice to a deanery “I remit 
them their first-fruits of mgratitude,”’ he wrote, “ as freely as I got the 
others remitted to them” Durmg his mstallation he was “ horribly 
melancholy ” and thought that “‘ he would have died with discontent ”’ 
Time, the cure for most ills, gradually wore down opposition and his 
authority became domimant and undisputed in the Cathedral Chapter 
He was the idol of the Insh people His popularity was unbounded 
Burning with indignation, times without number he championed the 
liberties of Ireland against the oppression of the ‘‘ mother ” country 
“ By the laws of God, of Nature, of Nations, and of your country,” he 
cried, ‘‘ you are and ought to be as Free a people as your brethren m 
England ” The stone which the builders of England rejected became 
the chief corner-stone of Ireland and her greatest patriot 

It seems probable that Swift ın seeking Holy Orders mn 1694 was 
ambitious to become an eminent preacher At Laracor visitors were 
so impressed that they frequently enquired of the Clerk, Roger Coxe, 
‘Will the Doctor preach on Sunday ? ” He himself asserted that he 
preached only “ political pamphlets,” and Thackeray remarks of his 
sermons “ They have scarce a Christian characteristic, they might be 
preached from the steps of a synagogue or the floor of a mosque, or 
the box of a coffee-house almost There 1s little or no cant, he 1s too 
great and too proud for that, and mm so far as the badness of his sermons 
goes, he ıs honest” But Swift regarded preaching as of supreme 
importance He knew what was the grand aim of preaching and the 
characteristics of effectrve preaching Volumes have been written on 
this subject, but ın his Letter to a Young Clergyman he compresses a 
vast amount of practical.wisdom The newly ordained, even to-day, 
would derive much profit from this Letter Naturally as a master 
of English prose he attaches great importance to style and delivery— 
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the putting of “ proper words ın proper places ” He insists upon the 
necessity of using simple words, for there 1s nothing the preacher has 
to say to the meanest man in the pew which cannot be expressed in 
language easily understood Otherwise God expects from the clergy 
more than they can perform Preaching, he says, has a two-fold 
object, to tell people what 1s their duty, and to convince them that 
itusso Is 1t possible to give a more succinct definition of preaching ? 
He does not disparage the “ emotional ” element, but the preacher, he 
says, should beware of letting the “ pathetic’”’ part swallow up the 
“rational”? Plam convincing reasons will leave an abiding mark 
on the life, and “ will edify a thousand times more than the art of 
wetting the handkerchiefs of a whole congregation ’’ The preacher is 
advised to “ deliver the doctrine as the Church holds ıt and to confirm 
it by Scripture’ Let quotations, except from the Scriptures and the 
Ancient Fathers, be used sparingly, for the people prefer to know 
what the preacher himself thinks 

Swift’s Project for the Advancement of Religion made a profound 
impression In this pamphlet he makes some interesting observations 
about the clergy He complains that the clergy do not mingle enough 
with the laity It is as reasonable for them to associate only with 
each other as for physictans to keep society with members of their 
own profession mstead of visiting their patients Many clergy will 
question the opmion that the clergy’s business hes entirely with the 
laty For there is a “ Godward ” aspect to priesthood Few, 
however, will dispute his mam contention , for the Church’s influence 
must be seriously dimmuished unless there are vital contacts between 
clergy and laity Again he ıs undeniably right in asserting that the 
clergy must be loved before men can be persuaded to be in love with 
religion “No man values the best medicme admuustered by a 
physician whose person he hates or despises” In other words, the 
most eloquent sermons_will he valueless unless the _“ lfe’ adorns 
the “ doctrine ” : 

Swift seemed to think that the clergy should wear no distinctive 
dress except when performing their ministerial offices No agreement 
1s likely to be found on this vexed question But countless numbers 
of clergy find the clerical garb no impediment to easy, natural, social 
mtercourse with the laity Nor would they regard the following 
words as complimentary 1f applied to themselves 


“ He moved, and bow’d and talked with too much grace 
Nor show’d the parson in his gait or face” 


In hus Project, Swift considered ıt a scandal and a shame that there 
was such a deficiency in the number of churches, and that vast parishes 
were shepherded only by a rector and one or two sorry curates His 
appeal did not fall on deaf ears During Harley’s administrations 
fifty new churches were erected ın London 

Few lives have been subjected to such microscopic examination 
as that of Swift and no simple delineation of his character 1s possible 
It must be reserved for the psychologist and physiologist to unravel 
the mystery of this “ mad parson,” as he was called at Button’s 
coffee-house He was no ordmary parson He was a genius and 
genius ıs abnormal But quite early ın life the 1ron had entered into 
his soul Every birthday he celebrated as a day of mourning and 
recalled the execrations of Job Stern and haughty, he was never 
known to laugh, although m his liveler days his society was 
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universally courted No words describe him better than Shakespeare’s 
estimate of Cassius 


“ He reads much, 
He ıs a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As 1f he mock’d himself and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anythmg” 


Evidently some dark secret marred his happiness On one occasion 
Delany met him with marks of strong terror and agitation on his 
countenance, emerging from Archbishop King’s study “ You have 
just met the most unhappy man on earth,” exclaimed the Archbishop, 
“ but on the subject of his unhappiness you must never ask a question ” 
Further, the embarrassing sttuation in which he found himself in his 
relationships with Stella and “ Vanessa ” cast dark shadows across his 
path He‘was a strange, melancholy figure He saw the world 
through “ bloodshot ” eyes, hating mankind m the mass whilst loving 
Dick, Tom and Harry Despite his eccentricities and overbearing 
manners he was a faithful friend, ever ready to encourage the meri- 
torious ın Church, State and ın the field of literature Both at 
Laracor and St Patrick’s he was always careful not to prejudice the 
“material ” prospects of his successors, and expended large sums out 
of his private purse to defray the cost of dilapidations mcurred by the 
neglect of his predecessors Frugal and parsimonious, he yet assisted 
many tradesmen by loans to achieve success in business, and ironically 
enough bequeathed his fortune for the erection of a lunatic asylum 
Drawn into the vortex of politics, Swift by his pen and powerful 
personality exercised a far-reaching and decisive influence in the 
shapmg of public opmion and Governmental policy His passing 
on October roth, 1745, evoked a great outburst of sympathy among 
the Irish people “ Young and old surrounded the Deanery to pay 
a last tribute of sorrow and affection,” writes Scott, “and locks 
of his hair were so eagerly sought after that Mr Sheridan happily 
applies to the enthusiasm of the citizens of Dublin the lmes of 
Shakespeare ” 


“ Yea beg a hair of him for memory 
And dying mention ıt within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue ” 


T H BROOKES 


POLAND UNDER THE NEW RÉGIME. 


S an mstalment—but only an ınstalment—of the Yalta agree- 
ment, Poland has now a new régime which calls itself “ the 
Government of National Unity” It consists of the “ Council 

of Presidency,” with M Bierut, a Communist, acting as President of 
the Polish Republic, and two Vice-Presidents M Vincent Witos, 
the famous peasant leader and thrice Prime Minister, who has, 
however, refused to accept this honour, Professor S Grabski, 
former chairman of the Polish National Council in London, 
and others The executive powers are vested for the time bemg in 
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the “ National Council of Poland,” until proper and free elections are 
held in order to mstal a new constitutional parlament The Council 
1s composed of those Polish political parties from which the govern- 
ment of M Osobka-Morawski takes its origin Its component parts 
are “the Polish Workers’ Party ” (a largely communist organisa- 
tion), “the Polish Socialist Party,” which needs no mtroduction , 
the original “ Peasant Party ” of MM Witos and Mikolajczyk; and 
the so-called “ Democratic Party,” a new party formed by the Left 
Wing followers of the late Marshal Pilsudski Of those four parties, 
three were represented in the “ Polish National Council ” m London, 
but only two (the socialists and peasants) m the London Polish Govern- 
ment The “ Christian Labour Party ”? (a Christian-lberal organisa- 
tion), which had its representatives ın the London Government and 
Council, 1s supporting the new government, but has still no repre- 
sentation on the Warsaw Council and Government It 1s content, 
for the tme being, to sit on the so-called “ Jomt Committee of the 
Parties of National Unity ” 

On the other hand, the mfluential “‘ National Democrats ” (a con- 
servative party which always had a great following m Warsaw and 
Western Poland) are completely unrepresented in either mstitution 
Curiously enough, the above-mentioned Communist “ Workers’ Party,” 
which did not exist before the war (there were only two per cent of 
communists ın Poland before 1939), seems now to be growing in 
strength, which is undoubtedly due to the strong support which ıt 
gets from outside, and because ıt ıs the rallying pomt for all extremist 
elements, particularly in the western provinces Taken as a whole, 
the Warsaw Government rejects the Piulsudski-made 1935 Constitution, 
and insists on recognising the more democratic but less practical Con- 
stitution of 1921, which was abrogated by Pulsudski durmg his coup 
@ état m 1926 

On balance, the new Warsaw régime seems to show both positive 
and negative qualities On the whole, the mternal situation has 
improved smnce the Moscow compromise The arrival m Poland of 
M Mi:kolajczyk was mstrumental ın bringing about a great détente 
through his travels around the country, where he was warmly wel- 
comed not only by his own followers His appearance in the rural 
districts had the effect of restorimg confidence ın those parts, where 
the peasants, persecuted by the Communists, were reduced to hiding 
ın woods The present Cabinet has twenty-one posts, but only four 
have been filled by Poles outside or mside Poland, the remainder 
being allocated to people whose political roots are definitely outside 
Poland M Mhikolajczyk is the most authentic representative, next 
to the legendary Witos, of the pure peasant element M Gomolka, 
the other Vice-Premier, a Communist, 1s certainly an outstanding 
personality, and his speeches are more conciliatory since the Moscow 
agreement 

Among the Warsaw Government’s first achievements was an agree- 
ment with Russia to repatriate all deported Poles, and this process 
has already been set in motion Of the sixteen Poles sentenced during 
the Moscow trial, sıx were amnestied in August Again, an announce- 
ment has been issued that the members of the historic Home Army, 
which fought the Germans heroically for five years, are no longer to 
be regarded as outlaws, but can accordingly now come out of their 
hiding places It was also decided to hold a public commemoration 
for the heroes of the Warsaw rising, in the hope that ıt would reconcile 
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the opposing parties It ıs also learned that all mass arrests have 
stopped and were followed by M Mikolajczyk’s appeal to his followers 
to return home and to stop defymg the “ Lublin Government” of 
which he was now a member This was mtended to end the chaotic 
situation resulting from open clashes between the so-called “ Lublin ” 
and non-Lubln men who were competing for honours in violence 
with ordinary bandits, whose activities are causing serious dislocations 
in the rural districts The position 1s still very ticklish and clashes 
continue 

On the positive side should be placed the news that the Russian 
Army ıs gradually withdrawing, and ıt 1s expected that ın three to 
four months there will be no Russian soldiers on Polish soul except on 
certain Imes of communications from Russia to Germany The food 
situation 1s hkewise umproving and the rationing system seems to be 
working efficiently despite great shortages It is clear, however, that 
Poland will require many years and great resources to rebuild Warsaw 
and other towns destroyed durmg the war, as well as railway lines, 
bridges, factories, roads and private houses The restarting of 
industry will be particularly difficult as many plants have been com- 
pletely removed or rendered useless by the invaders 

There 1s also the serious problem of resettlement ın the new provinces 
in the west, where the Warsaw Government are attempting to settle 
Poles evacuated from beyond the Curzon Line It 1s hoped, however, 
that Poland will be definitely granted the Oder-Neisse Line with 
Breslau and Stettin as its principal outposts This is mdispensable, . 
because the Russians are evacuating the Poles from such old Polish 
cities as Vilna and Lvov and other places in Eastern Poland, ‘and, 
therefore, fresh room for settlement must be found for them Living 
space must also be provided for nearly two to three million Poles who 
are still abroad, principally in Germany, France, Britam, Italy, 
Mexico, the Near East and Africa Most eagerly, however, Poland 
expects the safe return home of its glorious army which so greatly 
distinguished itself while fighting side by side with its Western Allies 
Before this object 1s achieved, conditions must be created ın Poland 
providing for thew safe conduct and assurance that they will be 
welcomed as those who have never let Poland down and kept her 
prestige’ high among the United Nations In this connection it 1s 
most desirable that the campaign of slander agamst the Polish High 
Command in this country together with its C -ın-C , General Bor, the 
hero of the Warsaw rising, should stop Accusations freely thrown 
at him that he ıs a “ collaborationist ” do not grve much reassurance 
for an army which considers him a hero and a patriot It 1s therefore 
up to the Warsaw Government to create conditions under which 
these men would be able to go back safely and in the full blaze of 
publicity Any threat to any of its members being penalised for 
haying served the London Government should be avoided, 1f con- 
ditions of mutual confidence are to be restored It is a well-known 
fact that the majority of men who have served ın Germany, Italy and 
Holland are afraid to go back Most have lost touch with their 
famihes, while stories of deportations and threats of penalismg the 
London Poles are also acting as a strong deterrent 

On the negative side of this picture 1s the fact that the police force 
has been separated from the Ministry of Interior, headed by M 
Mikolajczyk’s friend, M Kiernik, and attached to the newly created 
security Department, headed by a Communist of Cabmet rank, By 
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its methods this institution reminds the Poles too much of the Gestapo 
or NK VD, and ıs thus a constant source of irritation and distrust 
on the part of the Polish masses The mass arrests of the Home 
Army men which ıt has carried out m the past have not yet dispelled 
the prevalent fears, and certamly are ın opposition to the deeply 
democratic traditions and feelings of the country There ıs also the 
aggravating and most undemocratic Press censorship, a harsh reminder 
of the days of foreign occupation M Matuszewski, the Mimuster of 
Information, is responsible for ıt, as well as for the failure to admit 
more foreign newspapermen who could see for themselves how the 
country was farmg This attitude 1s apt to produce the very atmos- 
phere of suspicion which the Warsaw Government is anxious to 
remove Anglo-American journalists should not only be invited to 
come to Poland, but should be allowed to go everywhere unhampered, 
and Poles should be allowed to leave Poland when they wanted 
This policy would help to reassure British and American public opinion 
and remove the natural anxiety of the Polish Army abroad 

The time-honoured landownmg system has almost disappeared 
Between 1918 and 1939 large tracts of private property had been 
distributed with compensation among the peasants, leaving only 
II to 14 per cent ın the hands of the large landowners Since the 
advent of the Lublin admunistration, even this small percentage, resi- 
dential houses included, was parcelled out among the small farmers 
Whether this system will be conducive to the greater economic 
stability of the country is an open question However, as the result 
of this radical land reform, the landlords have been pauperised and a 
way paved for collective farming 

The educated classes have been largely decimated by the Germans 
(losses are estimated at between six to exght millions out of a total of 
35,000,000 before 1939), and in consequence there 1s a terrible scarcity 
of mtellgent workers, clerical staffs and mdustrial leaders With, 
the disappearance of the Jews through Hitler’s mass massacres, a 
huge gap in the economic life of Poland will have to be filled, because 
the Jews supplied the many ranks of traders and artisans which are now 
so scarce The universities are also short of professors and students, and 
the agricultural areas are comiplaming of the shortage of man-power 
Although the key mdustries have been nationalised, private property 
continues and private enterprise is showing signs of movement 

Although the concordat has been denounced, a strong revival of 
the Roman Catholic Church is to be noted rumed churches 
are bemg rebuilt and social welfare conducted under its auspices 
1s doing an excellent job Its record on the whole during the 
period of occupation 1s most praiseworthy It 1s, of course, op- 
posed to the Communist system of government and will always be 
regarded as a rallying point by all the patriotic elements ın Poland 

On August 15th, 1945, a Soviet-Polish treaty was signed ın Moscow, 
establishmg a frontier between Poland and the USSR along the 
so-called Curzon Line (which differs in only minor details from the so~ 
called Molotov-Ribbentrop Line) with two deviations in favour of 
Poland The first occurs in the region of the Bialowieska Forest ıt 
1s twelve miles wide and ıs situated between Brest-Litovsk and the 
Lithuanian frontier The second ıs ın the shape of a triangle, eighteen 
mules across, and is situated between the river Bug and the village of 
Sokolki, about fifty miles north-east of Lvov By this agreement 
Poland loses 47 per cent, of her pre-1939 territory, with a population 
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of 13,000,000, and two very important Polish cities, Lvov and Vilno, 
the first having a population of 200,000 and the second 350,000 In the 
north the new Polish-Soviet frontier will run up to the meeting-point 
of the frontier of Poland, Lithuania and East Prussia According to 
M Bierut, the Communist President of Poland, Poland’s present gains 
in the west represent an mvestment value of $9,500,000,000, with an 
area of 185,400 sq km and a population of 8,600,000, as agaimst 
the loss in the east of an area measuring about 120,000 sq km. with 
a population of 13,000,000 and an investment value of $3,500,000,000 
How the loss of two great Polish cultural centres such as Lvov and 
Vilno 1s to be compensated was not revealed 

The question of the western frontier 1s still unsettled Backed by 
the Soviet Government, the Warsaw régime 1s demanding a frontier 
which will run along the Lusatian Neisse and the Oder, with Breslau, 
Swinemunde and Stettm as pricrpal outposts This urgent matter 
will not apparently be settled before the Peace Conference, because 
certain Western statesmen seem to think that Poland, which has 
suffered proportionally more than any other Alhed country, 1s getting 
more than she deserves To this the above explanation should 
provide a sufficient answer To use Mr Churchill’s words, the Oder- 
Nesse Line seems to offer a “ farr and just compensation ” for Poland’s 
grievous losses in the east Here must be added the fact that Poland 
urgently needs more room for the millions of displaced Poles, whether 
m Russia or m the West, as well as for her heroic fighting men 

Historically speakmg, Poland has every right to the Oder Line, 
as this was the cradle of Polish civilisation from the nmth century 
From ıt the Teutonic Knights, followed by Prussia and the German 
Reich, gradually pushed Poland eastwards with the aid of the nefarious 
“ Drang nach Osten ” policy In this grim struggle Poland was at 
one time successful in smashing the Teutonic power at the famous 
battle of Grunwald in 1410, only to lose her western possessions 1n 
later years, through the collaboration of Frederick the Great and 
Catherme of Russia The political argument for the Oder Lime 1s that 
1t will shorten Poland’s western frontier, curb chances of German 
revolt, provide Poland with sufficient economic resources with which 
to rebuild her shattered economy, and assure her an adequate access 
to the sea 

In addition to the question of the settlement of the western frontier, 
the Warsaw Government’s plans mclude, among other things, the 
maintenance of aliances with Russia, Britain and France, repatriation 
of Poles from abroad, provision for free and unfettered elections 
(pledges given by its representatives to President Truman and Mr 
Bevin at the Potsdam Conference), the reconstruction of ruined crties, 
villages and factory plants, of agriculture and transport, the extension 
of educational facilities, a campaign agaist famme, destitution and 
disease The Warsaw Government apparently consider that the Anglo- 
Polish treaty of alliance of August 25th, 1939, 1s still m force, although 
it was concluded by a Polish Government which has been de-recognised 
by Britain The alliance with Russia 1s self-explanatory, ın view of 
her domrmatmg position m that region As for the alhance with 
France, its legal value seems to be the same as that of the corresponding 
British mmstrument 

The most urgent task facing the Warsaw Government is that of 
national reconstruction in the widest sense Warsaw ıs nearly nmety 
per cent in rums, and the same 1s true of Danzig, whose population 
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has dwindled from 200,000 to 30,000 Gdynia and other places have 
to be rebuilt, while the national industries must be restarted The 
nation must be properly fed, clothed, housed, kept healthy and 
provided with work 

The repatriation of millions of Poles from abroad 1s fraught with 
many dangers ‘and difficulties Firstly, there are some 1,200,000 in 
Russa To cope with this problem, the Warsaw and the Soviet 
Governments have concluded an agreement providing for their safe 
return to Poland, and the Polish exodus in reverse has already started 
That the repatriates arrive m Poland m a far from prosperous con- 
dition 1s fairly obvious They too have to be fed, housed and then 
given permanent work From the west the same process 1s going on 
Millions of Poles are stranded in various camps in Germany, France, 
Holland and Belgium, and food, shelter and work must be found for 
them The repatriation of the Polish fighting services and of masses 
of Polish officials who have served under three successive governments 
in France and England also provides many political pitfalls which 
the Warsaw Government would be wise to avoid The Polish soldiers 
who have to their credit the brilliant victories of the Falaise Gap, 
Monte Cassino, and the Battle of Britain, will not be bullied or cajoled 
into returning home unless they are recerved with full honours The 
staffs of the various Polish ministries which mmustered to their needs 
fully share ın the pride of their achievements, and are chary of deserting 
what they consider their lawful government m England Their 
repatriation, 1f any, will have to be handled with the greatest amount 
of tact, patience and forbearance, lest these involuntary masses of 
exiles should become a festermg sore on the European body politic 
Should their return to Poland become impracticable, maimly for political 
reasons, Mr Churchull’s pledge of British citizenship and work for them 
will have to be implemented 

While speaking of the need for the restoration of confidence between 
the Warsaw Government and the Poles abroad, a clean sweep should 
be made of the hated secret police known as “ Militia,” a Communist- 
run police force As long as ıt 1s allowed to exist as a separate body 
under a Communist minister, the process of restoration of confidence 
will be extremely slow In this connection ıt ıs expected that the 
Warsaw admumistration will implement its pledges concerning the 
safeguarding of democratic nights and privileges of all Polish citizens 
Apart from this Russian-sponsored Communist “ Milta,” Russia’s 
influence 1s felt m the matter of appomtments of high-ranking Polish 
officers With a few exceptions, all such officers, beginning with 
the rank of major, are usually Russian-born This mfluence 1s also 
apparent ın foreign policy, which seems to take for granted all Moscow 
directives Frequent visits of its members to the Soviet capital seem 
to confirm this opion, as well as the many agreements constantly 
being negotiated between the two countries One might venture an 
impression that at the present time no diplomatic act of Poland 1s 
concluded without Russia’s tacit approval This finds its reper- 
cussion 1n the attitude of the Warsaw Government towards the Polish 
fightmg forces ın Great Britain and elsewhere (of whom the Soviet 
Government seems quite openly to disapprove), as well as towards the 
large masses of members of the Polish intelligentsia which followed 
im their wake and worked throughout the war in various Polish Govern- 
ment departments here under the terms of an Anglo-Polish alhance 

The economic situation, despite a slight mprovement, 1s still very 
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difficult Food and clothing materials are very scarce, especially n 
large cities This 1s partly explained by the lack of transport as well 
as by the prevalent chaos There 1s apparently no lack of work for 
those willing to do manual labour or to become uncritical tools of a. 
semi-Communist administration All industries clamour for man- 
power, but the cost of living 1s very high (x150 to 200 zl per day), the 
pay inadequate, and the necessity to resort to the black market 
overwhelming A ration book 1s no guarantee for the allocation of 
staple foodstuffs, hence the black market and high prices Government 
officials receive, on top of their meagre pay, food parcels known as 
“ deputats” They usually contain flour, sugar, rice, cereals, fats, 
toothpaste and soap To this picture must be added the fact that the 
Budget is still unbalanced and ıs financed with the aid of an inflated 
“ zloty ” (officially 2x zl to £1) whose value ıs the same as that of the 
Russian rouble A foreign visttor to Poland soon discovers that the’ 
cost of living 1s very high and that a pound sterling 1s barely sufficient 
to buy a loaf of bread Here it should be noted that the Polish 
currency 1s only for internal use and 1s not quoted on foreign exchanges 

Though efforts are bemg made to restore the gold reserve of the 
Bank of Poland, for the present the Polish currency 1s divorced from 
the gold standard and subject to controlled mnflation Foreign trade 
1s a state monopoly, and those wishing to trade with Poland must 
apply for a Government permit In international business trans- 
actions the 1ate of the zloty ıs fixed mdividually The Ministry 
for Foreign Trade and Navigation 1s the sole importer and exporter 
of goods, as under the Soviet system If and when the recommenda- 
tions of the Bretton Woods Conference are adopted, the position of 
Polish currency and foreign trade may change for the present no 
other foreign trade transactions are envisaged It should be added 
that all key mdustries have been nationalised, all landed property 
confiscated, and private initiative 1s bemg discouraged Poland’s 
economic needs are, of course, enormous Apart from the require- 
ments for the reconstruction of the rumed cities, prmcipally Warsaw, 
whose population has shrunk from 1,250,000 mn 1939 to 400,000 in 
1945, the country 1s undernourished and almost threadbare, transport 
is still disorganised, and epidemics are rampant A delegation of 
UNRRA is on the spot, but this ıs only a drop m the bucket 
Poland needs everythmg from foodstuffs to raw materials and 
machinery, sowing seed, pedigree cattle, clothing, shoes, cotton and 
woollen goods, leather, soap, medicines and books 

To conclude, Poland, as a current joke runs, 1s like radish red 
outside and white inside In other words, the veneer ıs Communist, 
but the real soul of Poland is still Polish, which means free, Christian 
and democratic The veneer consists of the Communist President 
Bierut, a former member of the Comintern and a Soviet citizen, and 
Gomolka, first Vice-Premier, also a well-known Communist leader, 
whose influence upon the Polish administration 1s preponderant 
Internally conditions are very hard, the country 1s run by secret 
police, the Press is gagged, there is no freedom of speech, assembly 
or active political opposition Neither 1s there any economic or social 
freedom In short, the country ıs operated as a communist experi- 
ment for the benefit of those who have rmposed its government The 
principles of the Atlantic Charter and of the Four Freedoms do not 
apply toit Under the circumstances 1t is fairly obvious that, contrary 
to treaties and mternational pledges, Poland has become for the 
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present a part of the Russian zone of influence, unable to express its 
will freely despite great sacrifices and losses in the fight for freedom and 
Democracy Her well-wishers must try and help her to undo the harm 
done at Yalta and Potsdam, 1f the peace of Europe ıs to be placed on 
solid foundations 

OBSERVER 


SOME ASPECTS OF WILD LIFE 


CONTROL. 


ANY indications suggest that the corner of earth sometimes 
Msa “This England” 1s destined to undergo a thorough 
transformation Old institutions, old values have been com- 
mitted to the meltmg-pot, and every one with special interests at stake 
1s wondering how they will be affected Apart from major issues, such 
as public welfare or social reform, the future of country life under the 
various planning schemes hangs 1n the balance, and inseparable from 
country life generally ıs the problem of natural history Clearly, the 
future of wild hfe must depend largely upon two factors the land 
policy and the esthetic or scientific value set upon our remaining beasts 
and birds The mam questions with which we are now confronted 
appear to be these (a) the place—if any—for wild animals under an 
intensive cultivation system , (b) the use or practicability of the special 
reserves which are recommended , (c) means by which wild hfe protec- 
tion laws can be rendered effective , (d) the unending conflict of values, 
material or esthetic, and ın relation to these, the far more difficult 
problem of control In this article I propose to concentrate upon 
situations that may arise from too frequent revision of black lists under 
agricultural schemes, preferential treatment ın official or private 
sanctuaries , and the ephemeral character of reputations, good or bad, 
this being, perhaps, the central point upon which the remainder hinges 
According to one modern philosopher, the principal function of 
science 1s to correct 1ts own mistakes, and the gibe, lke most of its 
kind, contains at least a strong germ of truth It certainly applies to 
natural history, and when reading old works one finds that much of the 
matter 1s concerned with refuting conventions or statements made by 
earlier writers So often, mdeed, does the accepted fact of to-day 
become the fallacy of to-morrow that the main lesson learned 1s the 
danger of dogmatism and the necessity for reserve in crediting the 
pronouncements of the moment Short, for example, must be the 
memory which cannot recall the “ bad press’ acquired by the httle 
owl when its experimental introduction to this island proved—as many 
people thought—-only too successful To exaggerate its misdeeds was 
considered almost impossible, and “ this most undesirable alien ” took 
a prominent place upon the black list as a matter of course The little 
owl proved both tenacious and insidious, however, and as his steady 
increase faciliated closer observation, the growing opinion that he was 
not as black as he had been painted led to research and exculpation 
There 1s nothing more difficult to determine than the “ character ” 
of a wild animal, as viewed from the human standpoint, nor can one 
easily devise a standard upon which to base a verdict I have always 
remembered an article upon birds published in the Strand Magazmne 
about a quarter of a century ago It dealt with species such as the rook, 
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kestrel, and others concerning which controversy 1s wont to arise 
The sub-title of this article was “ Those which help and those whch 
harm,” or words to that effect, and statistics were supplied to prove 
the value of certain species from the agriculturist’s point of view The 
line of demarcation, however, between the helpful and the harmful 
cannot always be precisely drawn It 1s unfortunate, also, that many 
of the most interesting species happen to be those against whom some 
cause of complaint can usually be found or whose destruction 1s sought 
by man ın the interests of sport The attractive curlew, the mteresting 
woodcock and snipe, ducks of almost every description, are all con- 
sidered fair game for the fowler, because they are edible, or—as ın the 
curlew’s case—are pressed into that category as a pretext for shooting 
them Again, there ıs the lapwing, classified as “ useful ” upon the 
land but prevented from ‘multiplying to the extent that might be 
desired by the gastronomic value of its eggs, while many decorative 
species such as the heron, the crested grebe and all members of the 
hawk family, are regarded with disfavour by fishermen or game- 
preservers, despite endless appeals for their preservation upon esthetic 
grounds Even the latter considerations are liable to conflict, im which 
event difficult situations may arise 

It 1s sometimes argued that a wild life sanctuary which affords protec- 
tion to all creatures alike can be no sanctuary to those upon which 
others prey unchecked , whereas upon the other hand, if rapacious 
animals are “ controlled,” the area becomes helpful only to innocuous 
species—as a general rule the more numerous and therefore less ın need 
of protection Indeed, the question of “ control ” ın a wild-life reserve 
is always a delicate one, and here caution 1s necessary Should, for 
instance, a sparrowhawk adopt quarters in a sanctuary dangerously 
near the nesting thicket of Dartford warblers, the policy of universal 
“let lve ”? would be considered far-fetched by almost any ornithologist 
Action is taken, but the principle, once accepted, proves elastic The 
more or less rare turtle dove makes its nest near that of a magpie or 
jay, and the commoner bird ıs sacrificed On a coastal reserve a colony 
of terns may be threatened by robber gulls, while a rare bird of prey, 
such as Montagu’s harrier, may exact a high price for its distinguished 
patronage Rival claims, indeed, are constantly ın the balance, and with 
control in practice a sanctuary would soon become merely a preserve 
for the most highly prized, with its wardens ın the position of game- 
keepers, perhaps higher-browed than stereotyped guardians of pheasants 
and partridges, but adopting very simular practices 

It frequently happens that some bird or beast acquires a temporary 
bad name For example, the Cornish shag was at one time considered 
highly injurious to the fishing industry, and bounties’ were paid for its 
destruction The shag suffered without any perceptible benefit to the 
fish, and as in the httle owl’s case vestigation led to a complete 
reversal of the extermination policy Periodical war 1s declared upon the 
Atlantic seal, one of Britain’s finest mammals, but, as was pointed out 
ın one West-country newspaper, ıt remains to be proved that the 
income of any fisherman has been augmented by as much as a penny per 
week by the seal slaughter, deplored by everyone capable of appreciat- 
ing natural beauty 

It must also be remembered that control upon official reserves would 
necessarily be left to the discretion of wardens, human beings subject to 
human prejudices, even naturalists as often as not conceive dislikes for 
certain animals which are hable perhaps to harry others considered more 
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interesting One has heard objection raised to the great black-backed 
gull—an admittedly rapacious but splendid bird, and an ornament to 
the coast—upon the ground that it destroys puffins, although in the 
given instance the latter certainly outnumbered the gull by a thousand 
toone Recently, again, I read a recommendation that in the event of 
areas such as Exmoor and Dartmoor becoming National Parks, 
measures should be taken to deal with the carrion crow, ecologically 
one of the most interesting birds on Dartmoor There are many people 
who dislike the raven, mainly upon reputation, and destroy ıt at every 
opportunity, regardless of the legal position Should a land-occupier 
shoot a raven and any question arise—which is most unhkely—he need 
only declare that the bird was “ killing lambs ” This is the stock excuse, 
always accepted, although within a long personal experience no 
occurrence of the kind has ever been definitely established A list of 
similar examples might be prolonged indefinitely One has known 
landowners who waged fierce war on buzzards, one because they drove 
woodpigeons from the plantations, another because they “ frightened ” 
his fowls Barn owls, jackdaws, black-headed gulls and even mghtyars 
have incurred the animosity of individuals whom I have known, and 
one man’s special favourite or protégé may be another’s aversion I 
have heard a gardener complain that a neighbour “ encouraged ” 
finches which spoiled his seed-beds, and there was also the man who, 
being at loggerheads with the local hunt, paid ten shillings per head for 
the corpse of every fox trapped or poisoned in the district 

Ardent bird-lovers, solicitous for the weaker species, sometimes go 
so far as to remove a cuckoo’s egg from its “‘ billet,” and, of course, the 
argument in favour of the practice is obvious Its mevitable effect 1f 
more generally adopted 1s equally apparent, and might quite as logically 
be extended to the clutches of all birds that prey upon others Were 
those considered harmful to agriculture, game-preservation, fishing or 
any other interest included, the list would be comprehensive 

Indeed, there are few wild creatures of outstanding interest against 
which no charge could be brought, and characterless to msipidity 
would be an avifauna from which all save entirely mnocuous birds had 
been elimmated A keen ormthologist once remarked to me that while 
he took an irresistible interest ın systematic “‘ ringing,” he looked for- 
ward with some apprehension to a time when every bird would wear 
an identification number Remote as so intensive an avian register 
may seem, a system under which the wild life of this island 1s controlled 
like the furred and feathered population of a zoo 1s at least conceivable 
1n an age which has produced a “ census ” of a species as innumerable— 
or so one would have thought—as the London sparrow For the time 
being the prospect of a completely regimented wild need not appal 
anyone, but ıt is not difficult to visualise conditions under which all 
animals deemed undesirable are dealt with by statutory powers Even 
while writing the last paragraph, I was visited by a newly appointed 
“rodent officer,” or ın plain English a rat-catcher, employed by the 
local district council to enquire whether my premises harboured an 
undue proportion of his special game True, the passing of the last 
rat would not be mourned, interesting animal as he 1s in many respects 
At the same time the less attractive prospect of bureaucratic control 
extended to wild lıfe generally seems well within the conceivable trend 
of events Tentative proposals to prohibit the preservation of game 
have been advanced more than once, nor 1s 1t difficult to envisage a 
future ın which the “rodent officer ” assumes magnified proportions, 
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and becomes a person vested with departmental authority to exter- 
minate everything considered inimical to an agricultural millennium 
It 1s already within the power of Government departments to order the 
destruction of rabbits and of birds as outstanding as rooks and peregrine 
falcons Others are blacklisted, and should authority be extended ın 
such matters one might expect a return to the conditions under which 
practically all the larger animals were declared outlaws 

We are not predicting such a development, but merely indicating a 
possible tendency It might be argued that prior to the war period the 
disposition was rather towards a general policy of wild life preservation 
which some naturalists regarded as excessive To meet this, however, 
we need only consider the complete reversal of policy so recently 
witnessed ın many instances, as, once again, the massacre of grey seals 
to save which a special effort had recently been made, or the virtual 
rescinding of the new law prohibiting the use of steel traps ın the open 
The public or official attitude towards wild life can no more be taken 
for granted than any other fashion, and the gospel of yesterday may 
well be the heresy of to-day Under a totalitaman and grandmotherly 
bureaucracy we might yet see, not only “ rodent officers,” but feather 
and fur officials ofevery description, commissioned to remove the rooks 
which bother the farmer, the gulls which attack the shoals, or even those 
same chaffinches which raid a neighbour’s seed-beds 

Returning to conditions which exist or are likely to materialise, an 
intensive agricultural policy can scarcely affect wild hfe other than 
adversely Material and esthetic considerations seldom combine, and 
the natural ıs usually ın direct conflict with the artificial To the bird 
an elaborately prepared seed-bed merely suggests an ideal dust-bath, 
the well-stocked fruit-garden a thoughtful catermg for its tastes To 
the mole a bulb-border offers easy burrowing The thin green hair of 
the wheat invites young rabbits to nibble Carnivorous animals natur- 
ally appreciate poultry or game-chicks Indeed, ın one form or another 
there constantly arises some situation to which the reaction that 
convention requires of man depends upon circumstances Forms of 
life classified as “ insect pests ” must be destroyed without scruple or 
reserve, also rabbits, rats, mice and other rodents Burds, excepting 
sparrows and woodpigeons, come within a different category, however, 
and in their case the agriculturist 1s expected to make some sacrifice to 
sentiment Here, again, one ıs often upon thin ice, the market-gardener 
not always accepting the view that insatiable blackbirds and blue tits 
can justify their demands upon his fruit and peas Undeniable destruc- 
tion of property often sets a difficult problem for the bird-lover who, 
upon principle, advocates a preservation policy, the logic of which 
sometimes seems doubtful Possibly propaganda intended to help wild 
creatures may have defeated its own ends upon occasions, owing to 
partisanship too closely approaching misrepresentation Such errors, 
1f committed, have been upon the right side, however, and in the 
interests of all wild creatures one can but plead for no more black- 
listing, and no “ control” ın bird sanctuaries or reserves when this 
merely amounts to the sacrificing of one species ın the interests of 
another The argument that the stronger bird, unless kept in check by 
man, exterminates the weaker 1s not borne out by natural history 
Were this correct, new lands would be occupied by large and rapacious 
creatures only There 1s no natural destroyer of the lion until, when old 
and decrepit, he 1s put out of his misery by the hyenas which haunt his 
last uncertain steps As long as his wings will bear him aloft the eagle 
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need fear no enemy, yet neither hon nor eagle ever attained such 
abundance that other creatures could not exist upon account of his 
depredations Upon the contrary, lon-haunted country has always 
proved a teeming land of game, while vast winged multitudes thronged 
the cliff over which the ocean eagle presided Nature has so ordamed 
that the mighty rapacious creatures are usually the least prolific, and 
the wild species which cannot protect itself against natural enemies 1s 
doomed to decline in any case Racal decadence, not the jackdaw, 
reduced the chough to its present negligible status Natural inability, 
not the great black-backed gull, prevents the tern from multrplying on 
many of our shores where its presence would be welcomed It 1s against 
man alone that wild hfe requires artificial protection, since 1t cannot 
contend with man’s artificial methods 

Unless the necessity 1s obvious beyond dispute, any further relaxing 
of wild life protection Acts should also be deprecated Such laws are 
disregarded only too readily whenever occasion arises without any 
official sanction, and ıt would be difficult to cite an example of property 
damaged by wild animals against which repressive action could not be, 
or was not, taken owing to legal restrictions Some years ago, swaling on 
Dartmoor by Duchy representatives was criticised upon the grounds that 
illicit heather-burning, already excessive, more than met the case, and a 
similar argument might be apphed with greater force to the official 
control of wild life as 1t 1s to-day Until existing laws are respected no 
question of relaxation should arise and, while perfectly familar with 
every argument to the contrary, one adheres to the view that Nature 
is a safer custodian of her own balance than the most conscientious 
human amateur 

DOUGLAS GORDON 
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UT of war’s welter of mconcervable destruction, when it seems 
(Qia man has forgotten his historic past and his obligation to 

preserve 1ts monuments—when whole cities are laid in rwn, 
industries uprooted and populations dispersed widely over the Conti- 
nent, one searches diligently for some sign that after the passing of the 
crisis man, regenerate, may find a cultural path to the re-establishment 
of the best of the old civilisation on which to graft the untried new 
The promise of a war-free world united for justice and equality ın a 
freshly constituted league of strong nations, which will regard peace as 
a positive objective rather than a negative condition, is certainly a 
prerequisite to a new age of security The mission of such a league must 
be to succour the whole of mankind, and not merely the constituent 
nations But a considerable proportion of the present population of 
Europe has been deliberately demoralised, debased mentally, and 
physically degenerated by selective dieting A further large section 
has been left widowed, orphaned and unprovided for, and these un- 
fortunates can hardly constitute a healthy or fertile soil on which a 
bright future may grow We look, therefore, to UNRRA to bridge 
the cultural gulf created by the war’s disaster The task confronting 
this body is vast ın its physical proportions but vaster still in its 
philosophical implications, and is of such importance to the future 
development of moral man that ıt might be compared to the Exodus 
and subsequent resettlement of the ancient Israelttes Mr Herbert 
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Lehman, Director-General of this great undertaking, 1s uniquely 
qualified to assume so heavy a responsibility, for the underlying prin- 
ciple of the UNRRA machine 1s to be found in the ORT organisation, 
which was initiated in Tzarist Russia and has since then extended its 
work throughout the world 

Mr Lehman, on the occasion of his appointment to UNRRA, wrote 
to the Chairman of the ORT Council in America ‘“‘ This great work 
with which I am entrusted is but an extension and tremendous elabora- 
tion of the work which you have already pioneered thiough your own 
organisation During the last sixty-two years ıt has been presenting to 
the world a practical demonstration of the effectiveness of the principle 
of helping others to help themselves I can testify to this because I 
have been connected with you for the last quarter of a century and I 
have a personal interest and considerable familiarity with the great 
work which this organisation has done in many countries of Europe ”’ 

The word ORT 1s constructed from the initial letters of Obschtschest- 
wo Rasprostranenia Truda, which, freely translated, might be rendered 
“Society for the Promotion of Trade and Agriculture among Jews” 
The mission was conceived of necessity in the early ‘eighties of last 
century, when the anti-Semitic Tzarist Government enacted a number 
of laws which had the effect of throwing many Russian Jews out of their 
normal callings and restricting the reasonable development of Jewish 
life From its inception ıt was an economic movement based, not on 
the handing out of doles to the poor, but on the sound footing of enab- 
ling people to help themselves by establishing them ın a new way of 
life, to which end it set up schools wherem trades and agricultural pur- 
suits were taught By 1914 the organisation had developed into an 
important part of Russo-Jewish life and it enjoyed the recogmition of 
government departments, but the repercussions of the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk seriously menaced its existence Numbers of its establishments 
were encompassed within the new boundaries of Poland, Latvia, 
Lithuama and Roumania, which resulted in mternational complica- 
tions as well as in economic strain induced by post-war depression, 
trade tariffs and other difficulties However, the generous help given 
by other Jewish organisations throughout the world, and particularly 
thosein England, America and South Africa, enabled ORT to survive, 
and ıt not only carried on but actually extended 1ts activities 

The organisation developed along healthy democratic lines A chain 
of control was established by local committees which reported to 
national committees, they ın turn being helped and guided, though 
by no means governed, by the ORT Union, with headquarters ın Paris 
This central body, in 1ts 1935-6 report (issued in 1937), gives an interest- 
ing résumé of work of considerable significance carried out unostenta- 
tiously in Eastern Europe and elsewhere For example, “ by December 
31st, 1935, the vocational educational work of the ORT in Poland was 
conducted in 18 separate sections of day-schools and a Technicum, 
and in 43 separate vocational classes for untrained adults ” In the 
Soviet Union “of the 14 workshops opened during 1935-6, 7 were 
established in the Jewish settlements of the Crimea The remaming 
7 were distributed over the collective farms of the district of Odessa, 
Pervomaisk, and Kalinindorf which have been for a number of years 
supported by the ORT ” As late as November 1938 ORT was conduct- 
ing a well-equipped technical school in Berlin where Jewish boys who 
obviously could not look forward to a career in either the legal or 
medical profession were recelving training as engineers and as mecha- 
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nics This school, just before war broke out, was transferred to England 
The Paris administrative establishment, on the collapse of France, 
migrated through Vichy to Geneva Thus the work, though interrupted 
and restricted, has never been allowed to come to a complete standstill 
Mr George Backer, President of the American ORT Federation, writing 
im 1941, says ‘‘ORT 1s the expression of the will and determination of 
the Jews to survive ın the face of all their oppressors do to exterminate 
them ” And later in his report he mentions that German, Czech and 
Austrian refugees under the auspices of the ORT technical school are 
to-day standing at their machines in the war-industries of England 

On the Nazi-controlled Continent the ORT followed the hapless 
Jews into the internment camp and the ghetto No less than 4,200 
Jewish men and women were trained in 45 vocational courses during 
1940 and 1941 ın the Warsaw ghetto, and 17 courses were held in three 
internment camps in France The Soviet Momtor, ın September 1944, 
reporting on the work of ORT traming establishments, records that 
during the war 2,445 schools gave the country 1,650,000 workers This 
figure uncluded 940,000 metal workers, 50,000 1ron and steel workers, 
125,000 miners, 376,000 builders, 165,000 railwaymen, and 38,000 
generating-station hands ORT trainees produced 4,000,000 tons of 
coal, and 150,000 tons of o11 They laid about 1,100 kilometers of new 
railway track and repaired more than 6,000 locomotives They restored 
the giant tractor plant in Stalingrad and the power plant ın the Donetz 
Basin Also, in September 1944, came the report through the Jew:sh 
Telegraph Agency that a Swiss Government Commission, after visiting 
ORT training establishments, had praised the work of these institutions 
and had implemented the favourable impression gained by liberating 
refugees from various camps to enable them to attend ORT vocational 
schools From the same report ıt appears that the Czechoslovak Consu- 
late in Geneva extended its thanks to ORT for admitting non-Jewish 
Czech citizens to its training schools 

In England the Jewish community, though distributed through 
comparatively few callings, has never been subject to the violent 
upheavals experienced by the various Continental Jewries. Hence, 
though the ORT organisation has 1ts London office, namely ‘‘ The ORT 
Reconstruction Fund,” it has not found it necessary to establish 
training schools for Anglo- Jewish youth, nor, deed, on account of the 
English temperament and tradition of freedom and equal mghts of 
citizenship, is ıt hkely to do so Nevertheless, ıt does envisage acting in 
an advisory capacity where careers are concerned The primary present 
object of the “ ORT Reconstruction Fund” 1s to co-operate with 
UNRRA ın the general scheme of economic regeneration of the sur- 
viving European Jews, and to advise and assist particularly m the 
problems which will arise ın relation to those dispossessed by antı- 
Jewish legislation in the various countries that have been despoiled 
and laid waste by the Nazi conquerors 

The path of the tyrant through the history of mankind has always 
been marked by a trail of shattered monuments, deserted settlements 
and lowly unorganised populations whose songs and legends alone point 
to a past glory Such a cataclysm, expressed in different and less 
picturesque idiom, could have overtaken Europe even ın this modern 
age, for the havoc wrought by the gigantic destruction of material 
achievement, and the diabolic inversion of moral ideas inculcated by 
the Nazi teaching, might easily have led, through years of the poignant 
misery of international pauperism and the complete collapse of civilised 
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governmental institutions, to anarchy and chaos UNRRA, in effect 
a cultural salvage service, shoulders the burden of Europe’s crushed 
peoples while democratic mstitutions are re-established and strength- 
ened sufficiently to assume responsibility , the Jewish ORT organisa- 
tion providing, as 1t were, a working model Throughout the painfully 
chequered history of Western man, the Jew’s solution to his own prob- 
lem has time and again supplied the answer to similar problems that 
have subsequently developed ın the European community at large 
For example, in the late Middle Ages, the Jews pent up in the walled 
ghettoes acquired an intensely urban consciousness and produced laws 
of property, particularly with regard to the ownership of party walls, 
which are vald to-day So ıt is with the evolution from ORT to 
UNRRA of a fundamental principle of social service, a form of 
charity which 1s no more than justice to those whom ıt seeks to serve, 
and in respect of which ıt 1s significant that ın the ancient Hebrew 
language there is but one word, tzedokah, for both “ chanty ” and 
“justice ” 
JULIAN FRANKLYN 


ENGLISH TEACHING AND ITS 
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“WN spite of our general agreement that education is needed for all, 
[e are far from agreed about what education we want,” wrote 
H S Shelton ın this Review * We can push this statement a step 
farther we are, in addition, far from agreed as to what education 1s 
possible In fact, the great majority of those who are earnestly seeking 
for some plan whereby we may improve the standard of attainment 
ın our schools are apt to view education from only one aspect of the 
question 

Too much 1s taken for granted ın our discussions on this important 
matter We talk of teaching this subject or that as though ıt were as 
simple a process as the loading of a truck We fail, time and time again, 
to realise that in all teaching there 1s an inalienable element of reci- 
procity We require for its successful prosecution not only him that 
gives, but him that takes Stimulus indeed may be given by the 
teacher, but, lacking the essential response, the teaching never comes 
to fruition And that response itself is not necessarily a voluntary 
matter Itis dependent upon the child’s nature and capacity ın relation 

to his social environment 
Particularly ıs this true in the teaching of English, for is not this 
subject one of the “ humanıtıes ” ? Here, then, ıt 1s most essential 
that the response evoked should be individual “For all pupils in our 
schools there is a great common need All should be able to write 
English competently and intelligently,” as Mr Shelton has said More, 
all should be able to speak English just as competently and just as 
intelligently Yet here we are up against a difficulty which 1s much 
more deeply seated than 1s generally held by educationists That the 
home hfe of each child in our schools conditions his physical, moral 
and spiritual development ıs recognised by us all , but that ıt conditions 
also his power to use the mother tongue 1s frequently lost sight of It 
would be interesting if we could have statistics on the matter to show 

* September 1943 Educational Reconstruction, II By H S Shelton 
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‘just ın how many homes some forth of dialect 1s spoken of so individual 
a type as to make ıt markedly different from that approximation to a 
standard speech which we know as the King’s English Without such 
statistics, however, 1t will be readily grasped that the number must be 
considerable All my readers will be aware of the way in which the 
bilingual character of most Welsh children reacts unfavourably in 
certain ways on their method of speaking English Some will be aware 
also of the comparable state of affairs ın Scotland where they have 
“ the curious phenomenon of children speaking English with difficulty 
in the classroom and fluent Scots in the street and at home. That 
English should be spoken with difficulty in school, and in a debased 
form in city streets, is a curse of bilingualism English 1s the literary 
language and Scots ıs popular speech ”* Few, however, will realise 
that to a less degree, but nevertheless to a vitally significant point, 
thousands of our English schoolchildren are also bilmgual The local 
dialect ıs the language of the home, “ English” being kept for use at 
school 

The present interest throughout Scotland ın the revived use of Scots 
as a literary medium does not concern us here, nor does the possibility 
of reviving the vernacular of the well-marked dialect areas of England 
Whether this 1s ever done or not the competent and intelligent use of 
both spoken and written English still seems an ideal worth aiming for 
But whether ıt 1s capable of fulfilment under present-day social and 
environmental conditions is a very doubtful point 

Studying this point in four North English counties I have come to 
the conclusion that there are two distinct ways of using the dialect 
speech of any givenlocahty It may be fluent, effective and descriptive, 
whereas on the other hand it may be halting, inadequate and bald In 
fact, the users of such speech may be so sparing of words as to reduce 
their conversation to a mimmum, and this holds often as equally 
true for the town-bred industrial worker, be he unskilled or of artisan 
rank, as for the reputedly slow-tongued, little-articulate countryman 
It 1s not to be wondered at, in such case, that the children are sparse 
of speech also This 1s not to say that they do not talk, but their talk 
is disjointed, awkward and frequently lacking ın intelligibility And 
it 1s In no way surprising that this should be so That which 1s never 
practised cannot be produced efficiently when a sudden need arises for 
its use It ıs the exception rather than the rule for children in working- 
class homes to be encouraged to describe what they see outside, or to 
discuss what they read or hear at school It 1s rare for them to hear 
those stories and poems which are the everyday mental food of children 
in middle-class homes This 1s why so many of them find ıt difficult to 
talk in completed, well-formed sentences, even in that speech which 
their home and neighbourhood render most familiar to them 

It ıs thus only to be expected that when “ English ” in place of the 
familiar home speech ıs demanded, there 1s extreme difficulty ın its 
use Paradoxically, the attitude of the parents towards what we may 
term good English is at the same time one of scorn and one of envy 
Such speech 1s considered to be an affectation , those who use ıt are 
said to be “ putting ıt on” They are “‘swanks”’ and are for that 
reason resented That there ıs something almost magically advanta- 
geous 1n the possession of the power to speak good English 1s at the same 
time believed to hold good Is not such English spoken by those in 
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authority—“ bosses ” of all kinds ın various walks of life? At once, 
then, the viewpoint changes and speech suddenly assumes a stiltedly 
affected style, very ridiculous ın the ears of those who lack understand- 
mg, but pathetic ın 1ts adequacy to those who realise the cause of its 
use The incapacity to aspirate “h” at the mght tıme has been a 
subject of ridicule for generations, but even that is less funny than 
pitiful The sounds of consonants—labials, dentals and so on—are 
easy enough in the main, but where a word begins with a vowel there 
is no masking initial consonant to give form to its sequent vowel 
sound Nervousness of itself produces sudden shortness of breath and 
equally sudden aspiration, so that ıt 1s small wonder that the aspirate 
occurs as likely as not where ıt should be absent, and ıs absent often 
in the very places where 1t should occur 

The home is the focal pomt of the child’s social background, 
amplified by added elements ın the less immediate environment of 
neighbourhood and school Where the home provides inadequate 
culture, or worse still, as 1s found in many instances, a positive aversion 
to culture, few ever acquire the power of writing good Enghsh Even 
fewer still—only the rule-proving exceptions—become fluent of speech 
outside the vernacular The neighbourhood of a child’s home frequently 
gives no aid in the matter , ıt merely ıntensıfies the state of affairs at 
home What then of the school? Only those intimately aware of 
conditions in the majority of our elementary schools will realise how 
little 1s the encouragement given to children’s conversation there 
Largeness of numbers and the difficulty of “ knowing where to begin ” 
are two factors militating against such encouragement A further factor 
is the somewhat stilted way of talking of many of the teachers m these 
schools They are not “ easy ” ın their own speech, and ın consequence 
have an inhibiting effect on the children who listen to them and try 
to copy them 

There are schools where children and teachers converse together on 
mutually happy and equal terms Asa rule they are boarding schools, 
where meals and other periods of common life shared by teacher and 
taught remove any constraint that ordinary lessons may impose I 
can think of the older boys ın a somewhat unusual type of preparatory 
school I know I have seen them lose all self-consciousness in descrip- 
tion, question, and discussion as they talked with their headmaster 
at supper As a general thing, the homes of the boys ın such a school 
fit in with the outlook of the social side of the school hfe, but this 1s not 
always so And ıt is in the boys coming from uncultured (though 
probably “ comfortable ’’) homes to a school like this that a sharp 
difference 1s plainly shown, for they appear narrow, ignorant and 
inhibited ın their speech in contrast to the other more fortunate boys 

Children who from infancy have:learnt to use words, not only as 
implements but as playthings, become quick and efficient in their 
speech Even while they are yet young, speech to them can be both a 
graceful and a gracious thing Constant familarity gives them an 
almost instinctive use of words, a very much happier state of affairs 
than where the clothing of an idea ın verbal garments involves, as it 
were, a visit to a seldom-visited wardrobe and the uneasy choice of 
little-used garments from its hooks Unless, and until, children learn 
to use the mother tongue with reasonable ease in their homes, this 
question of the acquisition of the power to write and speak good 
English will remain a largely unrealised ideal There must be famılı- 
arity with fairy and folk stories, nursery rhymes and the like. There 
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must be description of the simple natural intetests that should be part 
of every child’s heritage There must be the desire, as well as the 
capacity, on the part of parents to use that type of English which 1s 
the fullest and most efficient expression of the thoughts and impressions 
a child gains as he goes through life 

WINIFRED G WILSON 
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THE HOPE OF PEACE 

‘ff UCH has already been written about the possible effect of 
P erasa atomic energy upon our human habit of war, Through 
its incalculable potentiality the hope too has been diffused, 
perhaps at first sight a little paradoxically, that war of the old familiar 
kind may have become an anachronism , that men must needs refrain 
from all further use of scientific physical warfare lest we all perish 
impartially The argument rings true, for ıt is obvious that there can 
be no further scope for the imstruments of war as we have till now 
known them for armies, navies and air forces They are all out of 
date The bigger thing usurps the function of all the smaller And the 
argument conforms to the teaching of an established and proven truth 
whereby ın God’s infinite mercy the empire of evil always contains 
within itself the seeds of rts own destruction The evil of war may well 

have killed itself by its own advancement 
But there is another, less speculative and more immediate, source of 
hope that opens itself to our comprehension It ıs this The war just 
ended has given way to so forbidding, so unrelieved a spectacle of 
world-wide distress and adversity that, except for a handful of military 
and political leaders, whose voices cry in the wilderness, there 1s no 
satisfaction to be found in any human heart over the achievement of 
what has been sem1-officially and pompously called final victory There 
is nothing to be seen on the wide human horizon except misery, hardship 
and broken-heartedness ‘‘It has taken us six years,” exclaimed an 
obscure and humble individual, “ to get into this hole It will take us 
six years to get out of 1t.” Such ıs victory That particular epitome of 
the war and its ending 1s merely typical of what is felt in mullions of 
hearts What 1s here being examimed ıs not the cause, nor the necessity, 
of the war, but 1ts plain consequences It 1s true that the bitterness of 
victory 1s primarily and most immediately felt by the people of these 
British islands, who have suffered most and paid the heaviest price 
for what has been achieved The United States and Russia, who with 
more worldly wisdom or greater luck stood apart from the war for as 
long a period as they could, emerge correspondingly stronger, or less 
weak, than Britain It may be that some American citizens bemuse 
themselves with a glamorous pride in their country’s acquisition of 
post-war prestige, and some Russian citizens may prize the European 
“ industrial capital equipment ” that ıs now theirs But the disillusion 
m both those cases 1s merely postponed For ıt 1s one of the impregnable 
truths that, ın the fashionable political jargon, peace 1s indivisible, or 
m simpler and better words that the human family sinks or swims 

together 

It looks on a cursory view as 1f we are sinking Such a view, however, 
1s not good enough No situation 1s ever too bad to retrieye There is 
no denying, however, the badness of the present situation We have so 
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utterly destroyed the foundations of our civilised lıfe that the rebuilding 
has to be faced logically from the foundations The policy of our 
leaders—British and American—was victory at all costs, and not only 
victory but victory driven home to the depths of unconditional 
surrender Very well, the object 1s achieved The cost and the 
penalty (for ourselves as well as for our defeated enemies) have now 
to be met We survey the devastation Human energy for six years 
has been bent trrumphantly from the work of serving each other’s needs 
to that of preventing each other from obtamımmg any material thing 
essential to material comfort or satisfaction, and to the spreading of 
human misery on the widest scale Labour has been concentrated on 
destroying, and on producing the munitions for destroying, the things 
that are necessary for human life Everything not thought to be con- 
ducive to this destructive process of the “ war effort ” has been closed 
down As we reach the natural climax in universal distress, the destruc- * 
tive machimery runs on like a grotesque automaton, and it 1s found to 
be an enterprise of almost insuperable difficulty to shut it off and to 
bend ıts function back again into the constructive uses of normal life. 
Food, soap, clothes and houses, pins, pipes, paper and tobacco, all 
the ordinary necessities, amenities and luxuries alike of civilised hfe 
are at famine level Children have for six years been running wild in 
the streets Their very manners are atrocious, not from their own 
fault, for they have been denied the parental guidance that ıs their 
birthright The black market of wangled or stolen goods thrives 
throughout the contment of Europe and ın smaller measure ın Britain. 
A Labour Government whose slogan ıs “ control” cannot even stop the 
most flagrant abuses and violations of controls that are already on the 
Statute Book 

On the wider scale Governments show no mercy to each other Great 
Britain, beng now for the first tıme in mdustrial and financial history 
a net debtor country, finds that her tail is beng twisted by the former 
debtor, now the leading creditor, country, the United States of America, 
who suddenly cuts off all “ lend-lease ” supphes and proposes instead a 
thirty years’ loan at a higher rate of interest than our government pays 
on its borrowings from our own people at home Second and better 
thoughts may yet prevail ın the United States, but the palpable and 
even normal motive of that stratagem 1s the financial enslavement of 
the once proud and strong Britannia It 1s better to face these un- 
pleasant facts, for they are normal to international relations, and they 
largely explam the incidence of war in our human history Indeed, war 
is merely the more violent phase of continuing and chronic international 
competitiveness and antagonism The incidental vulgarities of this 
particular type of peace-time warfare need not cloud the issue One 
American newspaper, in answer to expressions of British surprise and 
discomfort over the sudden discontinuance of Lend-Lease arrangements, 
curtly reminded us that “ Uncle Sam had won the war for us ” and as a 
result found, not that we were grateful to Uncle Sam for his pains, but 
that we greedily demanded his food as well Let that pass Let the 
essence of the matter, which 1s only typical of the prevailing standards 
of international relations, be kept exclusively in view But let no proud 
Briton, as he scornfully rejects the stratagem and resolves still further 
to tighten his belt as he tightened ıt ın 1940 (before the United States 
began the said process of winning the war for us) ın order to defend his 
pride and his liberty let no Briton dare criticise the United States on 
such a score. For such a stratagem 1s precisely what we ourselves have 
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practised m our financial heyday against the lesser fry, funding unpay- 
able debt ın geometric progression till the chains of virtual serfdom 
were well and truly forged A capitalist system debased by cruel and 
greedy motrve—unnecessarily and stupidly so debased—is capable of 
infinite harm to victim and oppressor alike The world to-day is caught 
in a riot of collapse, loot and immorality in the widest scope The two 
atomic bombs that finished off the war ın 1ts active and physical phase 
are majestically and truly symbolic of what has happened to our 
civilisation 

Then what of the hope of peace above alluded to, the source of comfort 
and of faith in humankind? Perhaps Mr Attlee had an inkling of ıt 
when, ın the review of the war he broadcast on September 3rd, the sixth 
anniversary of its beginning, he observed ‘“ We have seen the garnered 
fruit of years of toil destroyed and dispersed ın a few years Unless we 
can set on the other side a gain in the progress of the human spirit and 
in the growth of a new conception of human society, those losses will 
have been ın vain” Yet 1t is not a new, but the old Christian, concep- 
tion of human society that we need to recapture As we “ emerge from 
those six years of waste” (words used by Mr Attlee on that same 
occasion), and as we gather the fruits of victory at our bitter leisure, we 
shall be encouraged to reflect that there 1s no more merciful a manı- 
festation of the love of God than His denial to the victor of the spoils, 
or at any rate of the enjoyment thereof ‘‘ We have a right to rejoice, 
but our trrumph,” said Mr Attlee, “ will be empty and short-lived 1f 
we do not take to heart the lessons which our suffering has taught us 
and the heavy responsibility that our victory entails ” 

It has been reasonably and not blasphemously surmised that the 
British people are ın a special sense protected and blessed by the many 
graces of God We are in some ways a pagan people We have made bad 
mistakes We have landed ourselves as a nation ın holes of a staggering 
immensity, none worse than the hole we now have to contemplate, 
though we contemplate ıt with our usual and magnificent phlegm In 
the summer of 1940 we were to all appearances hopelessly beaten , and 
no one on the human plane came to our rescue But we were not beaten 
The experienced and serious man of affairs knows the helplessness of 
human bemgs The longer his experience and the more serious his 
reflection, the more convinced he becomes of the pattern that 1s woven 
in things by the spiritual bias which, for short, or for a better reason, we 
call God The average Briton, wayward pagan as he ıs, bristles 
uncomfortably or mdignantly if you talk God at him Yet, incon- 
sistently, he goes down on his knees and thanks God for his deliverance 
Why are we delivered ? Why were we delivered ın 1940 , why shall we 
be delivered (as we assuredly shall be) from the different but equally 
formidable dangers that beset us in 1945, the year of “ final victory ” ? 
Because—and of this there is little doubt ın many observant minds— 
the British people, despite their faults, have two outstanding qualities 
that are dear to the heart of God and are cardinal to that Christian 
mystery of which we are the heirs They are, kind-heartedness and 
tolerance 

If one began to quote examples of those virtues ın operation, there 
would be no end to the tale British kind-heartedness ıs a standing joke 
to many Continental minds not gifted in that particular way After the 
last war, for instance (the instance being symbolic), someone discovered 
that a dozen or so British war-horses had been stranded and forgotten 
in some “ foreign ” country The resultant emotion 1s commonplace to 
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the average British heart But the peoples of every country on the 
continent of Europe were amazed when a public appeal was made for 
funds to deal with that emergency Tens of thousands of pounds poured 
into the fund Why, asked many people on the Continent, should not 
those horses be painlessly put to sleep? Why all the fuss? But the 
grand and unselfconscious determination that those noble beasts, full 
of war honours, should be lovingly tended and comforted m their 
declining years was something peculiarly British, even to the length 
of its hopelessly unpractical lack of proportion The funds raised were 
a thousand times more than could concervably be needed for the most 
fantastic extravagance ın the horses’ behalf , and no one even wondered 
what happened to the surplus Mrs Churchill similarly had an easy job 
im raising millions of pounds from poor British pockets to provide 
medical supplies for unfortunate foreigners (Russian human bemgs this 
time, not horses), though not a thought was given thereafter to what 
exactly happened to the money or what use was made of the supphes 

In the matter of tolerance, one need only quote our party politics 
The party leaders, though they tear each other limb from limb during 
an election, fall upon each other’s necks immediately thereafter, and 
Mr Churchill, thrown out by a kind but ungrateful electorate, though 
he refuses the Garter, gives all the help he can to Mr Attlee who 
encompassed his throwing-out, and in his first speech from the 
Opposition bench mixes humour with kindness towards his undoers 
The farce of non-fraternisation with the German people, kept up for 
only a few weeks after V-E day, was a wholly un-British ımpulse We 
shall soon, no doubt, be feasting the Germans as incorrigibly as we 
feasted them after the last war, and Lord Vansittart will beat the thin 
air in ineffective protest - unless mdeed he himself jorns ın the feast 

These twin virtues of kindness and tolerance, pagan in their setting 
yet Christian in therr quality, are an abiding source of British prestige 
and power in the world Wall Street has not heard the last of Throg- 
morton Street, indeed, as happened after the last occasion, ın 1918, 
when British finance, as the result of British political folly, handed over 
the mitiative to the other side of the Atlantic, ıt was Wall Street that 
soon had to call in the old world to redress the financial balance of the 
new The survival of the British people as a world influence can be 
explained only by the hypothesis of miracle, and of its moral core We 
have had no recognisable or intelligent foreign policy ın living memory 
From our own material point of view nothing could have been more 
preposterous than two wars with Germany, nothing more obvious than 
the need for a lasting accommodation with Germany after the first of 
those wars, or more easily to have been achieved with the plastic 
material of post-Versailles and pre-Hitler Germany But we had no 
policy, except perhaps the vague and nonsensical impulse to mamtain 
a “ balance of power ” (than which nothing could be more precarious) 
on the contment of Europe We drifted into the negative enterprise of 
crushing a renascent Germany, not pausing to consider the obvious 
probability that we should throw down one tyranny merely in order to 
enthrone another 

Yet our moral motive was above suspicion We encompassed and 
received no material gain for ourselves, though we ought to have 
realised that more sacrifice on our part in the good years might have 
prevented the wars Our fault was of the intelligence, not of the heart, 
and we can claim with a true kind of national pride that in the upshot 
we have received all the kicks and none of the ha’penmes, When 
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Rudolf Hess flew to Scotland in May 1941, Mr Churchill threw him into 
prison without seriously listening to him, though he could have used 
the gesture to the end of liquidating the war before the main mischief 
was done That famous flight will be known in history as the proof that 
Germany was beaten, and knew she was beaten, before either Russia 
or the United States came ın “ to win the war for us ” and to beat us 
to the spoils—deceptive spoils, be 1t added But Mr Churchill, whose 
highly developed taste for melodrama sometimes conflicted with his 
almost equally developed sense of humour, was at that time con- 
centrated on the grand and magnificent conception of fighting on the 
beaches, on the village greens, and on the Piccadilly housetops, flavour- 
ing the heroics with toil and sweat, and blood and agony And Mr 
Churchill has run his course There will be no more intriguing contro- 
versy in the historical retrospect than this question of Mr Churchull’s 
use or misuse of the Hess opportunity m 1941 Yet he faithfully 
interpreted the will of a people that had been stirred to 1ts depths by 
German duphcity and German brutality and whose motive was neither 
selfish nor cunning 

Britain receives none of the spoils of victory, for which we may 
humbly thank God But the spoils, whether of German industrial 
machinery that goes to Russia or of financial and diplomatic power that 
goes to the United States, will themselves be of short-lived value This 
tıme the ravages of war have gone too deep None of the victors will 
derive any lasting satisfaction, deed only a fleeting satisfaction, from 
the consequences of the German and the Japanese surrender Maybe 
the sour grapes will by themselves unite the United Nations to their 
common and chastened good, and to the good of the world It 1s the 
diplomatic fashion among the Alhed leaders and Allied political 
thinkers to postulate the continued unity of the United Nations as the 
best hope of peace in the world No one whose regard for the abstract 
truth 1s stronger than his flair for diplomatic finesse will to-day pretend 
that there is any deep unity among the United Nations on the morrow 
of victory That circumstance 1s neither important nor unusual Mr 
Churchill, who, despite his taste for the military glory of British annals, 
is a keen and shrewd political philosopher, as lately as June 14th last; 
when the shadow of victory had already blacked out a number of 
illusions, gave warning to the House of Commons “ that at the end of 
the war, when umportant victories have been won, allies usually fall 
into discord,” and added “ the fairly unexceptional remark that upon 
the whole a common hatred 1s not a sufficient bond, after fighting has 
stopped, for the action of great alhes”’ But mdeed the chastisement 
this time ıs so certain to be universal and impartial that the further 
bond that 1s needful may be confidently predicted and expected The 
cross and the redemption are the two sides of the one medal 

The British people, because of the moral virtues above alluded to and 
of the greater share allotted to them of the 1mmediate hardships of 
victory, are in a privileged position to understand that truth ‘ There’ll 
always be an England ” , largely because the British people are by now 
advanced enough ın experience and in wisdom to know that though 
resistance to aggression or injustice may sometimes be unavoidable or 
even necessary, yet it 1s always wrong for those who successfully resist 
' in that sense to benefit materially from their victory The Pope of 
Rome 1s as a red rag to many British bulls, but British bulls, odd in 
many of their attributes, are odd also in their sense of justice and fair 
play, and they will therefore readily acknowledge the said Pope’s 
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worldly wisdom in having insistently urged that precise doctrine upon a 
strff-necked generation It is even right, as well as mevitable, that -~ 
victory should be bitter to the taste, for in that bitterness lies our truest 
hope of peace ın the future 

When war, no matter how “just” ın the honest belief of the party 
attacked or victimised, 1s conclusively proved, beyond the peradventure 
of a doubt, to be (1f one may again quote the Roman Pope) the pre- 
cursor of a “ vast mass of calamity,” and when the glittering prizes of 
victory are recognised universally as a sham and a delusion, then 
indeed we may in some security look forward to a better future On an 
abundant showing it ıs the spouls of victory that in the past have turned 
themselves into the dragons’ teeth, whose monstrous and wicked 
sowing ensured the harvest of the next war in the series Let us then 
not resent, but welcome, these present hardships, these penalties that 
are chiefly borne by our long-suffering British people , for they are the 
herald of a true peace, in the attamment of which that impoverished 
but contented people again find themselves in the vanguard 


WHAT PEACE IMPLIES 

We have become so accustomed 1n our unhappy tıme to the ascen- 
dancy of the political and national motive ın our practical affairs that 
it 1s not easy to imagine what life would be like 1f we were freed from that 
tyranny for tyranny ıt ıs, the monstrous tyranny of Cæsar It 1s 
astonishing what human nature can stand, what unnatural conditions 
we can harden and acclimatise ourselves to when we have no alternative 
but to submit During that long winter of the Battle of Britam we 
went to bed, and slept, while bombs were falling, guns firmg, and our 
very houses and beds were rocking We almost got used toit, and in 
any case even the most cowardly of us had to yield to the imperious 
need of sleep What has been borne these six years by human bemgs, 
men, women and children, multary and civilian alike, in almost every 
part of the world, could not have been believed as possible by our 
ancestors of only two generations ago 

During the lifetime of our own generation we have witnessed this 
dread expansion of Czsar’s empire over the lives of men To-day there 
1s no single province of life that ıs not “ occupied” by Cesar In nearly 
all countries the government of the day has the power to conscript its 
victims into the armed forces, to demand the sacrifice of life itself from 
every adult person, to specify what opinions shall be held (or at any rate 
expressed) about affairs, to control the food supplies, to stop all work 
and enterprise except such as contribute to Cesar’s purposes Ina word, 
the human race has been enslaved by the tyranny either of a single 
totalitarian despot or of a swollen bureaucracy In two countries of 
Christian Europe we have seen the dental to the individual of the right 
to practise his very religion In Japan we have seen “religion” 
warped into worship of the person of an Emperor, and the doctrine 
unposed that to die for that deity ın the prosecution of his wicked wars 
is the height of spiritual attamment Under the subtle force of habit 
we have gradually ceased even to be aware of the gigantic proportions 
of this political tyranny We even cry aloud for more and more of the 
poison that ıs kilhng our imdividual dignity Many people in an 
emergency or in a difficulty exclaim “the government ought not to 
allow ıt ” “the government ought to do this, or do that” We. 
suffer fe a cancer of the body politic which feeds upon itself 

It finds its chmax in that organised racket of communism which 
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dupes so many well-intentioned people and gains adherents to the very 
notion of still further swelling the power of political bureaucracy, of 
still further curtailing the freedom and dignity of the mdividual, and 
incidentally of combating the authority of the Christian Church in our 
moral and spiritual way of life It1s even consistent with the pretensions 
of the communist tyranny that ıt should be anti-Christian, for ıt brooks 
no rival authority to its own over the lives of men The tyranny of 
Cæsar has invaded the province of Christ. But, as Mussolini once con- 
fessed, it ıs a fatal step for Cæsar to invade the province of Christ 
Something infallibly happens, not to the province of Christ (except its 
enhancement) but to the overweening aggressor, who like Napoleon 
begins his long and sad retreat Who shall say that the atomic bomb 
1s not the symbol of the wreck that Cæsar’s empire has brought upon 
itself ? We may well be fronting the dawn of a new era in which war 
and political tyranny—‘‘ war is politics by other means,” said a well- 
known German military philosopher—are doomed to their merited and 
long-delayed extinction 

There have been many sectional revolts in history against particular 
tyrannies, leading blindly to the enthronement merely of a rval 
tyranny This time ıt 1s a world-wide revolt of the very spirit of man 
against the universal tyranny of politics over the lives of men It1s the 
duty of men and women everywhere ın prayer and ın conscious effort 
to roll back this political aggression and to enthrone again the freedom 
and dignity of the dividual human being, accepting the authority of 
Cæsar only in matters of material common convenience, relying for 
guidance ın more serious matters upon the God Who made us, and 
giving to Him alone our supreme allegiance and worship 

GEORGE GLASGOW 

September toth, 1945 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
THE COMPLETE LIBERAL.* 


It 1s a remarkably successful and consistent career that Lord Samuel has 
to record Belonging to one of the leading families of English Jewry, he was 
an active Liberal, in his undergraduate days at Balliol, where Jowett still 
reigned Herbert Samuel was marked out for public life and his road was 
clear from the start As with so many others who were young at the tıme of 
the Victorian Jubilee, he was socially awakened by the London dock strike 
of 1889, and he had personal and family acquaintance with the East End of 
London before entermg Parliament in 1902 Office came to him in 1906, and 
he was in the Cabinet four years later Then and ın later years he enjoyed 
the good fortune of bemg im charge of departments for which he was exactly 
suited, and Asquith was soon to be praising him as the ablest administrator 
im a team conspicuous for high competence No English statesman of our 
time has been associated with a larger number of constructive reforms, 
mainly in the Post Office and the Home Department Colleagues- and 
opponents alike came to recognise in Herbert Samuel an exceptional union 
of knowledge and wisdom, of liberality and sound judgment Hence it 
became customary for duties of many kinds to be thrust upon him, such as 
the piloting of difficult measures through the House, the chairmanship of 
the Committee on the Censorship of Plays m r909, and that of the Coal 
Commission sixteen years later He was associated with coal in a critical 

* Memows By the Rt Hon Viscount Samuel Cresset Press 15s 
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hour, on the eve of the calamitous General Strike Had the Samuel Report 
been accorded the government support which 1t undoubtedly deserved, the 
result might well have been an enduring settlement in this most distressful 
of all mdustries The true Liberal makes the best chairman, and Lord 
Samuel was not far from the ideal 

The first practismg Jew to reach the British Cabinet was also the first 
High Commissioner of the new Palestine This was'to him “ a high privilege 
and an inspiring call” He was one of the two Liberals included in the 
National Government which emerged from the financial crisis of 193x Ina 
smgle emphatic sentence Lord Samuel disposes of the legend that King 
George V used his personal weight to bring that Mimistry into bemg Asa 
matter of fact, MacDonald and the Conservative leader needed no outside 
aid In the earher crisis of a similar kind (1916), when Asquith fell, Lord 
Samuel was invited, vainly of course, to transfer his allegiance This incident 
was well known at the tme Not so, however, the fact that after Munich he 
was pressed by Neville Chamberlain to enter a Cabinet which could nowise 
be called national Here, obviously, was an impossible overture, for the two 
men were very far apart ‘A friendly spirit but a closed mind” is Lord 
Samuel’s bnef characterisation of the then Prime Minister He 1s convinced, 
by the way, that for Britain a Coalition Cabmet can be nothing more than 
an ad hoc experiment He agrees with Disraeli that without party parlia- 
mentary government 1s impossible 

When Lord Samuel reached the age of 55, at the close of his distinguished 
term of office ın Palestine, he resolved to retire from politics, to settle in 
Italy, and devote his elderhood to the intellectual lıfe and, in especial, to 
the study of philosophy The fates, however, were against this plan The 
coal-mies crisis brought him back to England, Parlament and the Cabinet 

.in due course claimed him again, and twenty more years of vared labour 

rounded out his half-century of public service The events of these fifty 
years have been more momentous than all others within recorded time 
They are cataclysmic, indescribable Lord Samuel has lived and worked 
close to the centre He follows the world throes with a calm mtellectual 
interest which, 1t may be thought, could not be excelled by any English 
contemporary, and at 75 he is able to end on a note of hope The label he 
prefers to indicate his own speculative position is George Eliot’s word, 
melorist And it is a not unmteresting circumstance that he should have 
chosen Oxford as the terminal station of a life which, as he realises, has been 
happy and fulfilled ın a most unusual degree, a lıfe admired by his fellows as 
a shining example of integrity and devotion to the public good 

Lord Samuel ıs an extremely careful writer, and he thanks more than one 
eminent friend for help with his proofs They are never to be fully trusted 
over matters of rmportant detail In this case one or other should have 
reminded him that the second Reform Act was in 1867, that the Boer War 
did not end until after the formation of the Rosebery Liberal League, and 
that the name of the Ambassador lately deceased was Sir Ronald Lindsay 

S K RATCLIFFE 


LUTHER AND HITLER.“ 


Herr Wiener’s declared purpose is to destroy the Luther “legend” m 
this country Mainly with the help of “ select ” quotations from Luther’s 
writings and anti-Luther works, he “ proves ” that Luther was unbalanced 
and neurotic, obscene and a drunkard, a fornicator and adulterer, a prevari- 
cator and har Luther was the man “ who could ın cold blood watch and 
command that hundreds of thousands of papists, peasants, Anabaptists and 
Jews should be, and were, slaughtered ” (This sentence 1s typical of the 
hysterical, piled-up style of the pamphlet ) Luther was the man who intro- 
duced censorship and concentration camps mto modern Europe He was the 
fountain head of German militarism and aggression and of the Herrenvolk 


* Martin Luther, Hitler's Spiritual Ancestor ‘‘ Wim the Peace” Pamphlet No 3 
Hutchinson 2s 6d 
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mentality “ The line from Luther to Hitler runs straght ” ‘All the elements 
in the German character which are so hateful to the civilised world have 
somewhere or other their origm m Luther ” There is no mention of Luther’s 
translation of the Bible, except the assertion that he deliberately falsified 
his translation when ıt suited his nefarious ends Very occasionally the 
author accords faint praise, eg “I did not mean for one mmute to deny 
that there are things that are good and laudable in Luther’’ But on the 
whole he might have taken his motto from Macbeth “ The devil damn thee 
black, thou cream-faced loon !” He also makes strenuous efforts to destroy 
the Niemoeller ‘‘ legend ” He has a poor opinion of the Bishop of Chichester 

The pamphlet 1s largely written in an exasperatmg “ I” style, with pages 
of autobiography, explanation, and protestation It 1s dedicated to Lord 
Vansittart, “ım respect, gratitude, and friendship”’ But m spite of his 
mumportant English patrons, and his obvious striving to feel at home, Herr 
Wiener has some hard things to say about this country ‘‘ No nation indulges 
so much in wishful thmkmg, and no nation finds ıt so utterly impossible to 
get rid of prejudices ” “This mcapabulity of changmg views and facmg 
unpleasant but necessary facts ıs due to an education which still considers 
games as more important than thought ” “ Lastly, this retarded attitude of 
mind ıs due to an intellectual desert island within the island I am referring 
to the Universities ” English scientists and technicians, doctors and scholars 
of ancient subjects are second to none But some modern subjects, eg 
German, are hopeless The author goes out of his way to attack the late 
Professor Fiedler (Professor of German at Oxford from 1907 to 1937), and 
Professor Boyd, his successor ‘‘ The Oxford of 1945 ıs still, so far as the 
teaching of German 1s concerned, the Oxford of 1832 ” It may or may not 
be desirable to give more place to pohtical, social, and economic affairs (the 
Rahen) m Modern Language Studies at our Universities , but this pamphlet 
bears eloquent and disquieting testimony to the complications, temptations, 
and dangers of such a development The Headmaster of Rugby (where the 
author formerly taught) and of Stowe (where he 1s now teaching) no doubt 
have their own views on Sixth Form work 

It 1s probably no comceidence that a major attack on “ Lutheranism ” was 
launched by another German émigré, Dr Franz Borkenau, in Horizon of 
September last year With greater subtlety than Herr Wiener, and with 
much more breath-taking ‘“ scholarship,” Dr Borkenau portrayed Luther 
as a kind of sixteenth-century German Rasputm He damned the Germans 
because of their subjection to the ‘‘ Eastern ” religion of Lutheranism, and 
the Russians because the Russian Orthodox Church reveals great sumilartity 
with this typically German faith One wonders if Herr Wiener and Dr 
Borkenau have ever talked with members of the Swedish, Norwegian, and 
Danish Lutheran Churches, which are m many ways more “ Lutheran ” 
than therr German counterpart, or if they would dare to apply the same 
reasoning and conclusions to the Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish peoples 
or for that matter to the numerous Lutherans m the Umited States The 
author of this pamphlet stands condemned by his propagandist exaggerations 
and journalistic aggressiveness It also shows to what extremes the anti- 
German feeling of certam German refugees ın this country 1s prepared to 
go and the methods they use in their efforts to ınfluence the thought and 


action of their land of exile 
Dr S D SMRK 


GERMANY OLD AND NEW.* 


This ıs a book for the lover of quotations, especially of the politico- 
philosophical kind He must, however, not look for any methodical treat- 
ment of Hitler’s war for man’s soul Hitler appears, alternately, as Satan 
Incarnate and as President Roosevelt’s main antagonist While the latter 
proposition 1s obviously meant as a handsome tribute to the author’s present 


* The War for Man’s Soul By Ernst Jaeckh Farrar & Rinehart New York 
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home, the former 1s more in his own tradition of a “ global ” explanation 
of the present upheaval Dr Jaeckh began his career as an admirer and 
friend of Kiderlen-Waechter, the Foreign Secretary of Imperial Germany 
m the days of the Agadir coup, when he specialised in Balkan and Turkish 
questions After Germany’s defeat ın 1918 he became an internationalist 
and foundéd the Hochschule fuer Poltik He recalls m this book how quickly 
his institution won international fame and how well ıt was supported by 
such organisations as the Carnegie Endowment His Hochschule certainly 
provided Republican Germany with much-needed and genuine information 
about the world at large 

When Lord Davies founded his “ New Commonwealth ” movement in 
favour of an international police force, Dr Jaeckh became the head of its 
German section He knew everybody and proved an, ideal organiser 
Papen, Schacht, Neurath, everybody of any political standing, were in 
touch with him “It had been my privilege,” he says, “ to meet every 
German Chancellor between 1908 and 1933” This includes Hitler, whom 
he went to see in 1933 The record of his negotiations with him and with 
Goebbels on behalf of his Hochschule form the highhght of this book He 
describes Hitler in personal conversation as absolutely second-rate Need- 
less to say the negotiations themselves ended, like all “ negotiations” with 
Hitler, in the loss of his institute Dr Jaeckh himself sent m his resignation 
~~the Nazis would have liked to keep him on as a suitable figurehead—and 
the Hochschule became a Nazi training ground Just as he had refused to 
take office under Imperial Germany or under the Republic, so he dechned 
to’become an official now in the letter of resignation here reproduced 

Having honourably broken with the Nazi régime, he and his Jewish wife 
left Berlin and came to England, where he was naturalised in due course 
As International Director, a position after his heart, of Lord Davies’s 
New Commonwealth Institute, he “ zigzagged over Europe to organise 
those nmeteen New Commonwealth groups,” which were to press for an 
international police force The present Prime Minister became the head of 
the British Section It would be interesting to know how far Mr Churchul 
subscribed to all the demands of this movement, but Dr Jaeckh sheds no 
light on this, and he is reticent about his years in London before he went. 
to the United States in 1940 He has an teresting suggestion to make 
for our task of to-morrow Having established the truth that this ıs a 
global war and a global revolution, he asks for a World Education Office 
to express the mescapable unity, or “ oneness ” as he would have ıt, of the 
whole world $ 


F W Pick 
x k a 4 t 


Liberal Protestantism ıs out of favour to-day The wave of 1rrationalism 
and violence which has spread over the world has not left religion and 
religious thought unaffected Liberal Protestants have been regarded with 
suspicion as people who emptied the Gospel of Jesus Christ of 1ts real content 
and meaning It is true that there were men who were so busy explaining 
away the Word of God that they were left with no Gospel to preach The 
protest, vigorous and emphatic, of Continental theologians such as Barth 
and Brunner, with their emphasis upon the dogma and the revealed Word 
of God, was salutary and necessary But that must not lead us to forget the 
great truth for which Liberal Protestantism stands—that new knowledge 
from whatever quarter 1t comes must be welcomed Dr Cadoux, Vice- 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, stands forth in A Pilgrim's Further 
Progress (Blackwell, ros 6d) as the champion of Liberal Protestantism, 
and his purpose 1s to explain exactly what the Liberal Protestant believes 
He has chosen the method of dialogue between “ Pilgrim ” and “ Interpreter ” 
This method has the advantage of exactness and clarity, and no one can 
read his book and be ın any doubt as to what Liberal Protestantism stands for 


(The Rev) O R CLARKE 
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THE RELIEF OF EUROPE. 


S we enter the winter, the prospects of starvation, disease and 
Ao chaos in a large part of Europe are black indeed To 
the distress of the liberated areas have more recently been added 
the effect of the mass expulsions mto Germany and famine conditions 
m Austria It1s probable that, in mass and scale, the mmunent human 
musery through cold and underfeeding will exceed anything previously 
known It 1s not easy, with this immediate prospect, to see in true 
perspective the general shape of Europe’s longer-term reconstruction 
Nearer dangers loom too large 
The imminent tragedy is the greater because ıt 1s not the mevitable 
consequence of a world shortage of necessities and the means of pro- 
ducing them Its causes are to be found in part in the disorgamsation 
of the countries directly concerned, in part ın the sphere of Allied policy, 
finance and admimustration and im the failure to translate into adequate 
practical action the goodwill that exists on both sides of the Atlantic 
Since liberation, and especially since its completion with the sur- 
render of Germany, voluminous reports have been pouring in from the 
different parts of Europe Their general tenor 1s unmistakable But 
they are, m detail, unequal, incomplete and rapidly changmg What 
will be attempted here, therefore, is not a detailed factual analysis, but 
a picture in broad outline, with some suggestions as to what even now 
could be done 
The basic material factors m the economic structure of Europe 
proved, on liberation, to be much more favourable than could reason- 
ably have been expected There was not, as had been feared, a pro- 
longed and desperate German resistance, aceompanied by great 
wanton destruction, m the concluding stages. The mdustrial plant 
of North Italy, Czechoslovakia, Belgrum, Norway, Central and Western 
Poland was not destroyed Except in the limited areas of actual fighting 
the industrial equipment of Alhed countries was substantially ntact The 
soil of Holland, except for some 100,000 acres, was not rendered 
infertile by salt-water flooding The coal mines of the Ruhr, the Saar 
and Silesia, as well as those of France, Belgium and Holland, were not 
destroyed 
Materially therefore all that was required was an emergency supply 
of some food, raw materials, motor transport, medical drugs and 
clothmg With these the full working of the mimes in Europe, and of 
its undamaged textile and other factories, would have sufficed for the 
Continent’s necessities And, with the ending of hostilities against 
Japan, the resources required from the outside world were not greater 
than could have been made available There are enough wheat stocks 
m the world As to meat, with the release of military stocks and 


reduced military demands the amount available across the Atlantic ' 


would be enough both for civilian consumption there at pre-war 
standards and for the bare necessities of Europe as well So too with 
sugar With the large stocks found in the Dutch East Indies, and the 
beet production of Europe (1f there were coal for its processing), the 
shortage would not be serious In general, though there is a deficiency 
of oils and fats, there is ın general no such food shortage m the world 
as to make large-scale starvation mevitable Raw materials again, 
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with a few and those not vital exceptions, are adequate Sea transport 
to convey the supplies needed 1s ample (The only shipping shortage 
is m passenger vessels, which affects demobilisation but not the 
problem now under discussion ) Inland transport in Europe has, of 
course, been disastrously disorganised by the destruction of locomo- 
tives and railway wagons and will take a long time to restore com- 
pletely But m the meantime the deficiency can be met by road 
transport The supply of Europe’s essential needs could be met by 
something between I00,000 and 150,000 motor lorries , and at Ameri- 
can and British bases ın this country and in Europe there are great 
numbers of lorries that are no longer required for the actrve combat 
operations for which they were prudently provided 

The actual situation in Europe ıs tragically different from what 
might have been hoped from this comparatively favourable material 
background For this there are several reasons There 1s, throughout 
almost the whole of the Continent, fatigue, dissension, disorganisation 
Many, very many, of those who should have been the leaders ın recon- 
construction have been killed After five years of the strains of enemy 
occupation, and the divisions between collaborators and resisters, 
political dissensions are wide and deep Free mstitutions, and the 
habits and psychology on which they are based, have been destroyed 
or undermined In some cases the public has been so long accustomed 
to authoritarian rule as to have lost the habit of thmking in terms of 
self-government Underfeeding, hardship and embitterment are a 
fruitful soil of revolution Physical and psychological factors combine 
to reduce production—most tragically and obviously in the case of the 
coal mines 

The adverse factors m the policy, attitude and admunistrative 
arrangements of the victorious belhigerents are equally serious, There 
is almost everywhere an impatience with war restrictions, including 
food rationmg , and a reaction against the intensive strain of the war 
which finds 1ts expression 1m strikes and a slackening of work The war 
organisation 1s neither wholly surtable, nor quickly adaptable, to the 
new needs and different priorities that peace and civilian necessities 
require Unity and co-ordination was, durmg the war, given to the 
intricate war system of combmed boards and national supply depart- 
ments by the supreme military command, united m the Anglo-American 
combined chiefs of staff Now that hostilities are ended, and civilian 
necessity clearly merits priority over what has become military con- 
venience, there 1s no suitable authority to ensure 1t—and ıt cannot be 
quickly smprovised There ıs nothing now corresponding to the 
Supreme Economic Council which, with ummediate access to the 
Supreme Council of the Allies, served this purpose m some measure in 
gig and xr920 One reason for this, the different relationship of 
America and Great Britain with Russia from that which existed 
between the principal Alhes after the last war, goes deep For Europe’s 
difficulties are greatly aggravated by the practical division of the 
Contment, whose economic life is normally so closely interdependent, 
mto two spheres, Eastern and Western, with very little interchange or 
unity of policy between the two Eastern Europe, including what was 
Eastern Germany, ıs normally an exporter of both coal and food. 
Now a combination of causes, general disorganisation, radical changes 
in land systems, the large-scale removal of both mdustrial plant and 
agricultural machmery and stock, have for the time practically ended 
that The West can expect little or nothmg from the East. 
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Lumits of space prevent any adequate description of the actual 
condition in the different countries Apart from the neutrals which, in 
relation to their size, have substantial resources with which they could 
not only sustain their own higher standards but help others who have 
borne the burden of the war, Denmark is perhaps the most fortunate, 
and next to her Belgium and’ Czechoslovakia The first has a food 
surplus, though suffermg from lack of coal, the other two are sub- 
stantially intact and comparatively mdependent of external help 
France will again be cold and hungry this winter, and suffers from her 
black market, a lowered morale and reduced productive energy , and 
her political dangers, though perhaps reduced, are not ended. 
Once past these her long-term prospects are promismg Holland 
suffers from prolonged underfeeding, but ıs showing  recuper- 
ative capacity In the UN RRA countries Greece has received most 
assistance, but 1s of course suffering both the physical and political 
consequences of an exceptionally severe experience in the war Jugo- 
slavia suffers exceptionally from lack of transport and starvation in the 
non-producing areas Poland would need less external resources if her 
own could be fully organised Italy needs above all coal and raw materials 
for her mdustries It is, however, in the other defeated countries that 
deficiencies and disorgamsation are now on the greatest scale, and ıt 
1s here that the policy of the victorious belligerents, and the differences 
between them, are of the greatest importance The occupying forces 
are faced with almost superhuman difficulties In the Western area it 1s 
probable that 1f the obstacles to full resumption of coal production in 
the Ruhr—the greatest smgle factor ın releving Europe—could have 
“been tackled from the first moment with the urgency of a military 
operation, more rapid progress could have been made But much is now 
bemg done and the achievements in several other respects have been 
remarkable The unmediate relief of starving Holland was carried 
through with great efficiency The return of Allied displaced persons, 
except for the “ 1rrepatriates,” where political difficulties were encoun- 
tered, was remarkably rapid And the constructive energy which 
has in many areas been put mto restormg order and restarting the 
economic machine by a comparatively small, and diminishing, military 
personnel has been testified by many who have witnessed it There are, 
however, the gravest anxieties as to whether a task already of the 
utmost difficulty will not be rendered impossible by the influx of 
Germans expelled from East Prussia, the Sudetenland and Silesia 
The conditions of these refugees, hkely to amount to over ten millions, 
expelled at short notice, ‘‘ millimg about,” ın Mr Bevin’s phrase, 
without shelter or food or any arranged destmation, dying and doomed 
to die ın uncounted numbers, defy all adequate description The 
smooth phrases of the Potsdam declaration have been belied, by the 
actual conditions of expulsion The relative umportance which is 
attached respectively to humanitarian or immediate economic con- 
siderations and to long-term political considerations respectively is, 
to speak moderately, different m the East The latest reports 
give some, but only a little, hope of improvement; while Russia 
on her side perhaps thnks that the Western powers attach too much 
importance to .humanitarian considerations as compared with the 
political purpose of rendering Germany permanently incapable of 
aggression In any event the difference in outlook 1s an important 
factor m the present situation 


What ın these circumstances can and should be done? It 1s useless 
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at this late stage to attempt to create new machinery for the immediate 
problem of relef The existing machinery must be used and moved to 
appropriate action by decisions and instructions at the highest level 
What these should be can only now be tentatively and briefly suggested 
First every possible influence clearly needs to be exerted on the three 
governments, Polish, Czechoslovak and Russian, to bring the movement 
of population more mto accordance with the announced Potsdam 
agreement. But as large numbers will certainly be flocking across in 
any case, emergency assistance from adjacent military supplies of food, 
clothing and medical supplies will need to be made available to the 
utmost possible extent, and further supplies shipped as soon as possible 
The task of the military authorities will be an impossible one unless 
this ıs done, and unless thew overpressed staff are supplemented by 
additional carefully selected personnel For Europe generally the 
outstanding needs are for coal and mland transport Incentives to the 
miners, ın the form of extra food and improvised shelter, would help 
production in the Ruhr, the only coalfield capable of rapid expansion 
on a large scale, and the further use of Army engineers would be 
valuable ın removing some of the present obstacles to production. The 
rapid provision of adequate numbers of motor lorries requires mpera- 
tive instructions to the military, even to the point of some interference 
with the arrangements for-demobilsation In these measures British 
and American action is equally required In the case of food 1t may be 
possible to secure some supplies from Denmark and Sweden , but ıt is 
only from across the Atlantic that adequate supplies are possible The 
amount of goodwill, which has not yet found full expression or been 
fully utilised by the admmustration, has been recently indicated by the 
remarkable report of the National League of Women Voters The 
quantities that can be reasonably expected from Great Britain are not 
great Somethmg imdeed might perhaps be drawn from cihan 
reserves, now that the hazards of war are over, sınce these are stull 
above the levels of 1939 But the stocks of 1939 were no more than 
sufficient for distribution when imports were coming in with regularity 
‘and without interruption (It 1s gravely to the discredit of the Govern- 
ment of that time that practically no additional reserves had been 
accumulated against the obvious hazards of an imminent war and 
submarme campaign ) It may be not unreasonably held that British 
stocks cannot at this moment, with strikes on both sides of the Atlantic 
and the dislocation resultmg from the abrupt termmation of lend- 
lease, be prudently reduced to a minimum peace level But if a “ green 
light ” could be given to the combined boards to facilitate purchases 
from America and Canada by UN RRA and the national govern- 
ments of Europe in priority to zncreases of civilian consumption above 
pre-war levels, and if effective mstructions could be given to the 
military authorities, both British and American, to release reserves of 
motor transport, food and blankets—much could even now be done to 
relieve the situation At this stage 1t is difficult to suggest more for this 
winter. 


The winter problem looms so large at this moment that it is not easy 
to look beyond ıt to the longer task of permanent reconstruction But 
it is important to remember that, beyond the distresses of this winter, 
there must be a long period in which external aid, beyond the ordinary 
processes of commerce, will be necessary Though the basic economic 
structure of Europe is more intact than we could have reasonably 
hoped, it will be long before Europe can export enough to pay currently 
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for the 1mports needed ın the early stages of reconstruction, or can 
hope to arrange the necessary, finance except under schemes which 
have governmental assistance from the countries with the greatest 
resources Neither the Bretton Woods plans nor the new economic and 
social organisation devised at San Francisco will do what 1s needed 
It is to plan and co-ordinate the government action of the supplying 
countries that proposals have been recently made for a Supreme 
Economic Council (unhappily not available for the immediate task of 
relef) These proposals have often been misunderstood What is 
wanted ıs not a mere advisory council of all European countries, 
including the recipients, like the Emergency Economic Committee for 
Europe, which ıs little more than a useful forum for discussion and 
suggestions The council required 1s one of sufficient authority to ensure 
action by the governments concerned (m particular America, Great 
Britain and Canada, with Russia as well if possible). It 1s objected that 
a council with executive power over the governments 1s umpossible 
But the distinction between advisory and executive disappears 1f the 
membership consists of those who have appropriate executive authority 
in their own governments If, for example, an American and a British 
Minister, each with executive control of the national shipping, agree as 
members of a council to a given plan for the allocation of tonnage, each 
of them will then carry out his own share of the plan in virtue of his own 
executive power in his own government, and so with other Ministers 
Such a council (based upon an appropriate concentration of authority m 
each national government) would still, I believe, prove of mestimable 
value in the tasks of next year It would frame the general reconstruc- 
tion policy of the supplymg governments It would utilise, stimulate 
and mstruct the existg machinery, the combined boards, UNRRA, 
etc: It would thus give them unity of policy and direction It could also 
supplement them by creating new organs or arranging special forms of 
co-operation, for example, in the sphere of finance 

The peace and prosperity of the whole world depend very largely 
indeed upon first the relief and then the reconstruction of the most 
populous continent, and this m turn upon adequate and co-ordinated 
assistance from outside Suffermg and starvation are now mevitable 
on an immense scale this wmter But they can still be mitigated, and 
above all, abbreviated, by wise, ample, generous—but quite practicable 
—policy and action 

ARTHUR SALTER. 
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HE new Labour Government ıs now snugly settled in office and 

| even at this early stage people are asking themselves—some with 
hope, a smaller number with apprehension—what the upshot of it 

all may be Such a decisive victory at the polls constituted a distinct 
stage ın the country’s political and industrial evolution , but at the 
same time 1t has been made already clear that this does not portend 
anything lke what has been called a “ Revolution of Destruction ” 
Indeed, all the announcements that have been made on behalf of the 
Government lay the emphasis on construction rather than destruction 
The official press agency claims that the King’s Speech in Parliament 
“contains the most far-reaching legislative proposals and schemes of 
reorganisation ever placed before any parliament”, but along with 
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this ıt proclaims that ‘‘ all the proposals are in conformity with the 
Labour Party’s declaration of electoral policy,‘ Let us Face the Future °” 
On Banking and Investment, Prices, Housing, Land Acquisition and 
Planning, the Repeal of the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 
1927, Social Insurance, Industrial Injury and Insurance, National 
Health Service, Agriculture, Food and Fishing, Air Transport and 
Education, the promise ıs put forth that some action will be taken when 
Parliament meets In regard to India the special claim 1s made that the 
Government’s intention to honour its Election pledges has been made 
clear in the broadcast made on September 19th, 1945, by the Prime 
Minister and the Viceroy of India As regards Foreign Affairs there was 
no need to rest satisfied simply with promises The rush of events on 
the great world stage runs swiftly , and to-day from the actual course of 
things really accomplished we can form some idea of how Mr Bevin 1s 
going to shape ın international politics 
On one domestic subject, however, special interest was taken in the 
Election, and that is the future control and organisation of industry 
Mr Churchill, in those unfortunate broadcasts of his, had mdeed made 
this subject the rallying cry of the whole contest What was termed 
the Nationalisation of Industry was only a beginning which, he dolefully 
predicted, would ultimately end ın the Gestapo and a Totalitanan state 
The country, however, did not appear to credit these somewhat alarming 
forecasts All that the King’s Speech says on the subject 1s that “the 
Government will frame a Bull for the Nationalisation of the Coalmining 
Industry as part of a concerted plan for the co-ordination of the Fuel 
and Power Industry ” , yet many must have eagerly scanned the pro- 
„ceedings of the Trades Union Congress at Blackpool to see whether the 
discussions threw any light on the future mtentions of the Government 
on Industrial Planning and Development At first sight, ındeed, it 
might have seemed that the delegates at Blackpool had met in a 
somewhat quiescent spirit There were no vociferous ebullitions of 
emotion. The business was never interrupted by the fiercely challenged 
intricacies of a “card vote ” There was a quite universally diffused 
sense of responsibility, as 1f the ship of state were in a sure haven at last, 
and nothing must be done to compel ıt to start voyaging on the stormy 
seas But underneath this surface of calm there were many passions 
boiling There was the subject of demobilisation, many of the dele- 
gates laid their hand on their heart and swore that this operation was 
not being conducted ın the speediest and most effectual fashion Then 
there was plainly the appearance of Communist objectors lurking 
watchfully m the background, for however governmental the Com- 
munist Party may be in Russia, there can be no doubt that in ours, as 
m other countries outside Russia, ıt exercises a disruptive influence , 1t 
has always a foreign or “agin the government” flavour about its 
attitude and intrigues 
All these and other possibilities of passionate protest were, however, 
kept well under the surface Much of the credit must undoubtedly be 
allowed to the Chairman, whose tactful humour made him the kinsman 
of all But a great part also was due to the realisation that with a 
Labour Government in the saddle the day for declamation was past 
and that peace must be succeeded by planning That this was so was 
evidenced most fully by the series of careful reports, “ The Public 
Operation of Transport,” ‘‘ Equal Pay for Men and Women,” and 
“ Statement on Fiscal Policy,” which were laid on the floor of the Con- 
gress And that the trade unions had a definite and reasoned part to 
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play ın the functioning of a Labour state was emphasised from the 
highest ranks of the Government ın the speech of the Prime Minister 
which was delivered to an always very attentive Congress Mr Attlee 
1s at no time a rousing speaker He never lures his audience to 
spectacular exhibitions of energy There was even evidence in the 
Agenda of the Congress that there had even been distinctive differences 
of opinion among certain leading members of that selfsame assemblage 
But this time his speech seemed to capture the distinctive moods of the 
meeting He laid stress on the moral principles involved in their 
industrial investigation , Mr Attlee 1s always high-minded and serious 
But he also drew attention to two requisites of a Trade Union Movement 
in the new Labour order which alone could make this movement 
effectual The trade unions must ın the first place be free, nebnated 
with the spirit of hberty In no concatenation of circumStances must 
they become simple tools of the state, ın that direction, the Prime 
Minister rightly pointed out, there lay outspread the plain path to 
totalitarianism In the second place the trade unions must be demo- 
cratic , they must continue those traditions of industrial self-govern- 
ment of which the Webbs had been such outstanding exponents Yet 
all this time trade union democracy must not be a democracy in name ; 
it must also be a democracy ın reality And at this point the Prime 
Minister indulged in a homily, the implications of which have not been 
sufficiently explored as an earnest of the intentions of a Labour Govern- 
ment It1s a golden rule of politics that there can be no real democracy 
without respect to the rights of the mimority “ Wherever you find 
suppression of minority opinion,”’ declared Mr Attlee, “ there 1s no real 
democracy ” That was a doctrine for many of the extreme Left of his 
own party to ponder at their leisure 

But how are the Labour forces gomg to react to these golden precepts 
of democracy? That was the question to which all who desired a free 
and virile world expected a clear reply at Blackpool It could not be 
demed that certain of the omens were unfavourable No one who 
listened to the speeches of the young men—able, instructed and con- 
fident—who spoke on the Labour side ın the debate on the King’s 
Speech, could fail to detect in some of these speeches a certain taint of 
totalitarianism In industry they were mostly for total planning, a 
reformed bureaucracy which, with graceful batons, would usher us into 
an era of state regulations and state control which Professor Hayek 
would consider as scarcely distinguishable from serfdom It was clear 
even that the General Council of the T U C had certain doubts them- 
selves as to what line ın industrial matters the Government might 
ultimately take Before the General Election the Council were at work 
on a Nationalisation Scheme for the Coal Industry which, because of 
its unfortunate history in the past, had to be treated apart from the 
other integrated branches of Fuel and Power Then, just before the 
delegates met at Blackpool, 1t was announced that its council had 
suspended their operations on coal The reason given was that* their 
plan might clash with the Government scheme of Mr Shinwell, and 
they did not want to embarrass him in this initial scheme. 

It would require a trebly imaginative mind to detect in the details 
of this scheme for the reorganisation of industry any traces of the 
blight of the Gestapo On the question even of continuing the Essential 
Works Order they were all against stereotyping that autocratic right 
of dismissal which, when arbitrarily exercised, as 1t so often has been 
in the past by the management, had revolted the spirit of Keir Hardie 
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and other distinguished Labour leaders in days gone by Now it is 
proposed that the Labour scheme of mdustrial government should 
make no parade of arbitrary power The T UC favoured suspension 
imstead of dismissal, the question of ultimate dismissal to be referred 
to some further appeal tribunal A man, they said, must be free to 
choose his employer Otherwise he was his bondservant, a slave and 
notaman They were all against any system of compulsory arbitration , 
free negotiation and an agreed settlement were to be the watchwords 
of their proposals Certain fundamental industries there were—Coal 
and Transport, for example—which were to be specially treated as at 
the basis of the whole state activity and accordingly requiring to come 
under more intimate Government regulation Coal, for reasons already 
mentioned, they could not specifically deal with, but Transport, 
though scheduled as requiring special state supervision, they did not 
deliver over to the hands of cıvıl servants but to a public corporation, 
the governing board of which would consist of individuals specially 
chosen on account of their competence and ability in matters of 
management and industry To soften, too, any tendency to autocracy 
in such a public corporation the already existing Transport Advisory 
Council is planned to become the Advisory Committee of this authority , 
and for each of its sections Trade Union/Management Joimt Consultative 
Committees are to be established Here we have a clear indication 
that in any planning scheme of the Labour Party the T UC 1s deter- 
mined to bring to the worker some control over his own destiny Of 
course, there are already clear mdications that the TUC 1s gomg 
to exercise a commanding influence on Labour ın the saddle Inspired 
suggestions have appeared in the Press that Mr Shimwell himself will 
not be uninfluenced by their deliberations As for certam industries 
which are still to be left outside any direct State regulation and control, 
has not Sir Stafford Cripps proposed for the reorganisation of the cotton 
trade, and in due succession for the reorganisation of the boot and shoe, 
pottery, furniture, and hosiery trades, a working group upon the basis 
of just that tripartite partnership of employers, employees and Govern- 
ment which the TUC has found to function so successfully during 
the war and which avoids the veiled tyranny when, as in Russia, the 
worker and even the workers’ trade union 1s rudely confronted, 
without any mediating combination, with the embattled might of 
the state ? i 


It 1s clear, then, that the Trade Unions conceive themselves to have 
a distinct part to play in the industrial policy which will be maugurated 
by Labour in the saddle They are not to be tools of the state They 
are to be free and independent associations within the state who 
convey a distinct mandate to the Government from the workers and 
who expect that ın industrial matters their pomt of view shall receive 
due weight and attention Their constitution must continue democratic 
Their policies are endorsed from below and not inspired from above 
And while ın times past there have been signs of not too close a co- 
ordination between the political and industrial sides of the Labour 
movement, it was evident in the last Congress that this day had drawn 
to a close They are evidently in the future to be closely associated 
partners m industrial government, and, except in certain fundamental 
industries that he at the basis of a nation’s life, the conduct of industry 
1s to be removed as far as possible from state patronage and control 
Yet if this is clear and assured in national matters it is by no means 
so clear yet ın matters international. There the British Trade Unions 
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had beheld their tripartite government exemplified in the International 
Labour Office, for which accordingly they have been hitherto claiming 
a greater and more effective share in the industrial organisation of a 
new era Lately, however, they have been brought face to face with 
a serious obstacle The Russian Trade Unions are part of a totalitarian 
state, and as this and other indications in the evolution of world 
affairs plainly show, a totalitarian fledgling does not readily acclimatise 
itself ın a family of democracies On this account ıt was reported at 
Blackpool that the ILO would have to be reorgamised , while at 
the same time the dazzling limelight of the Conference was thrown on 
the World Trade Union Congress, now the World Trade Union Federa- 
tion, m which Russia 1s represented but which 1s not, of course, tripartite 
as ıt consists of workers’ representatives only It was while ıt was the 
World Trade Union Congress that ıt applied for consultative recognition 
at San Francisco To this the reply was given by the British delegation, 
of which Mr Attlee was a member, that the San Francisco meeting 
was an affair of state so that status could only be granted to those who 
directly represented a constituent state This was very unpalatable 
to the British Trade Unionists, though it 1s now reported that the 
answer will be different the next time such a request is made On 
the American side any such decision was rendered less difficult because 
the powerful American Federation of Labour had decided to form no 
part in this World Trade Union Congress, so making the body not 
fully representative so far as the USA 1s concerned Undoubtedly 
the American Federation of Labour was wrong to adopt this attitude 
of total isolation You cannot settle strife by hiding in a corner 
But Sir Walter Citrine was hardly fair to the Americans when he 
iumphed that their objection to the Russian delegates was wholly 
economic—an affair of private industry versus a planned economy 
Their main complaint was that the Russian Unions had mated 
economics with politics—even with undemocratic power politics 
Obviously, 1f any state or any concourse of states dips a hand directly 
in the competitive promotion of industry, the resulting international 
situation is certain to end ın a clash Already we see the red light as 
we follow the industrial activities of the Russians in East Europe ‘or 
even of the Americans in Japan Bug busmess ın private hands was 
wise enough to see the danger of unbridled competition between 
nationals of different states, hence its international mergers and 
cartels But big states live constantly ın an atmosphere of prestige, 
so that to compromise even 1n an affair of markets 1s too often regarded 
as but a sign of national weakness 


There are obviously many thorny situations to be faced before the 
world can be said to be “ safe for democracy ” But if such situations 
are to be faced ıt 1s surely all for the best that they should be faced 
by a Government strengthened by the possession of a big popular vote 
and which certainly from subsequent indications has not declined ın 
popularity since it first attamed to place and power It ıs wonderful 
what changes a few days may bring The nationalisation of the Bank 
of England was once spoken of as 1f ıt were the beginning of the end , 
but now Mr Dalton consorts with the Governors and Lord Catto 
declares that he has very great confidence 1n the Chancellor’s judgment 
Then there 1s the conduct of Foreign Affairs, ın which Mr Bevin has 
already amply justified his great previous reputation for negotiating 
firmness and acumen It 1s now more than ever recognised that Mr 
Churchill’s undoubted gifts were not displayed to advantage in the 
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realm of Foreign Affairs. Teheran and Yalta were largely façades ; 
they ended ın high-sounding statements of agreement, but un- 
fortunately these statements were understood in a different sense on 
the one side by Russia and on the other side by Great Britain and the 
USA Teheran was a hasty agreement ın principle to an amputation 
of Poland on the eastern side, followed on its western side, as a kind 
of guid pro quo, by such a serious amputation of Germany as quite 
evidently startled the House of Commons All this was to inaugurate 
a strong and independent Poland, but Mr Churchill had.hardly 
attempted to defend ıt in Parhament when Moscow Radio announced 
the first formation of the Lublin Committee ‘Yalta, too, as has been 
amply evidenced by subsequent events, was the subject of strange 
musunderstandings in regard to the mterpretation of that agreement 
which was subsequently announced to the world. This appeared to be 
very patent to Mr Eden, who, when left to himself at San Francisco, 
was much firmer and less ready to be satisfied with mimimuising mter- 
pretations than was the case with Mr Churchill Now we have the 
recent deadlock at the meeting of the Foreign Ministers ın London, 
and this shows that even as regards the Potsdam Agreement the day 
of minimising interpretations has not passed away In these circum- 
stances 1t 1s good to be able to report that Mr. Bevin 1s continuing in 
the tradition of Mr Eden and standing firmly for the simple and 
unqualified observance of agreed covenants Such fidelity to agreements 
the present Foreign Secretary has always defended as the only successful 
policy for a negotiator “ I have always honoured my signature,” he 
said, ın commenting on a contrary practice by the ELA and when 
he was defending the Coalition Government’s action in Greece before 
an audience, many of them inclined to be hostile, at a former Congress 
of the TUC Two features of his Foreign Policy are at any rate clear 
from what has just happened in London In the first place he considers 
that no gains can accrue from a make-believe policy of negotiation, 
that hasty patching up of differences which stil really remain, 
and which in due time will burst the patches It cannot, for example, 
be believed from the statements he has already made at the discussion 
on the King’s Speech that he will tamely acquiesce in that fatal 
dichotomy of Europe where East 1s screened from West in separate 
spheres of interest In the second place, he remaims true to his previous 
defence at a former TU Congress of the mghts of small nations 
What concerns Europe 1s the concern of all Europe, and no nation can 
sustain a claim to lord it over its neighbours because it possesses larger 
territories which happen, by the caprice of Nature, to embody a 
greater part of effective mineral wealth Power politics is always a 
dismal game and its stakes are deadened souls The new Foreign 
Minister will confer lasting credit on the new Labour Government 1f 
he brings Europe’s thorny problems might into the open, so that they 
may be carefully discussed not only by interested but by disinterested 
parties and nations who can bring to them cool judgment and an 
instructed mind If the reverse 1s the case and big Powers will allow 
neither comment on their actions nor differences as to their proposals, 
then the future of the world ıs a welter of power politics which offers 
for the future a most disheartening prospect to the world 
J H HARLEY 


IMPRESSIONS OF FRANCE. 


T would be difficult even in the most normal of circumstances not 
[e feel shghtly nostalgic and over-sensıtıve when returning after a 

long interval to a place where one used to be happy I had not been 
to France since the summer of 1939, and ın addition to the horrors that 
have since befallen the world in general, I have had my own personal 
family reasons to be particularly affected by the tragedy of France 
So from the moment I set foot on the French sou I have naturally 
reacted to all I have seen and heard ın a somewhat more emotional way 
than if I were visiting a strange country Perhaps I should add, to 
complete this bnef preamble, that from my earliest childhood I have 
known France, her language and her people as closely as 1f ıt were my 
own. country 

There are two ways of looking at France to-day, which appear wholly 
contradictory and both of which are nevertheless justified by the facts 
One ıs to rejoice at all the things that have been salvaged from destruc- 
tion and to appreciate the remarkable effort towards national recon- 
struction which has been performed against tremendous odds since the 
hberation of the country just over a year ago The other 1s to bemoan 
the catastrophic destruction not only of material goods but also of 
moral values which has left France a very sick country indeed—sick in 
body, mind and soul If one takes the first view there 1s something 
mmmensely thnlling about the fact that Paris still stands and has hardly 
suffered a scratch , that the underground—though overcrowded beyond 
capacity, since ıt 1s practically the only means of communication—is 
running frequently and smoothly, that the railways, likewise, are 
performing wonders of efficiency, that electnc hight and power— 
despite frequent breakdowns—is in reasonable supply , that coal pro- 
duction—though never sufficient to satisfy normal requirements—is 
now three-quarters of the pre-war output, or some 35,000,000 tons per 
annum, that umports of essential raw materials and equipment— 
mainly from America—after a slow start have risen from 33,000 tons 
in January 1945 to 200,000 tons ın April, and reached the 800,000 
mark in September , finally, that intellectual and political activity 1s 
rapidly reviving and that despite acute paper shortage the number of 
newspapers, magazines, reviews and other publications grows daily and 
1s quite baffling It is occasionally possible to get a hot bath, or a little 
rationed food as and when ıt 1s due, or a reasonable non-black market 
meal, or even to secure—with a special police-permit—a real pre-war 
taxi For all these small mercies and improvements, scarce and 
irregular though they are, one has to be grateful But this 1s only one 
small facet of the general picture The telephone functions badly or not 
at all, most public services are hopelessly unreliable, and the dis- 
courtesy of nine people out of ten ıs monumental France now 1s 
certainly one of the most expensive and uncomfortable countries in the 
world 

A Government Committee has recently issued a report on the losses 
caused by the war and German occupation The destruction of wealth, 
both as a direct and mdirect result of this grim ordeal, runs mto 
stupendous figures In 1939 francs 1t amounts 1n round figures to 
I,500,000,000, or some 5 billion francs of 1945 value In 1939 there 
were ro million buildings in France Nearly 2 million of these have been 
wholly or partly destroyed French railways suffered immense losses 
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Out of nearly 20,000 steam and electric locomotives there were only 
3,000 left ın operating condition at the time of liberation , the destruc- 
tion of the hnes themselves, bridges, and tunnels, as well as the removal 
to Germany or destruction of rollmg stock, would be sufficient to 
paralyse all transport completely Yet within a year repairs have 
progressed sufficiently far to put almost the whole railway net back 
into use There 1s hardly a French port left that has not been destroyed 
or badly damaged, and Brest 1s one of the worst cases ın a really pathetic 
lot Through being forced to work for the Germans, France has lost 
12.5 billion man-hours of industrial production, and most of her factory 
mstallations have either been removed to Germany, or deliberately 
damaged by the enemy prior to his withdrawal, or destroyed by allied 
bombing, or have become worn out and obsolete What remains 1s 
paralysed by the lack of fuel, fittings and small tools you cannot get 
so much as a nail or a hammer or a screwdriver without a special hcence, 
which 1s difficult to obtain and which ıs no guarantee that you will be 
able to buy—at prodigious prices of course—the things you want 
There 1s the most acute shortage of everything, whether you think in 
terms of a drum of oil or a small bottle of 10dine, a vital machine tool or 
a handkerchief As to food, which was always a topic of great interest 
to the French, it ıs now their one and all-absorbing obsession They 
talk of little else, and perhaps the greatest urge towards speculative 
money-making derives from the fact that with money you can buy, 
at quite mecredible prices, meat and butter (500 francs a kilo), coffee 
(1,000 francs a kilo), tea (2,000 francs a kilo), and every other kind of 
otherwise unobtainable produce 


It is this terrible lack of goods of every conceivable variety which 
makes an effective struggle against the black market or against price 
inflation almost hopeless in the present state of affairs The four 
fundamental economic problems of France to-day are’ (1) the 
stabilisation of prices and wages, (2) the balancing of the budget and 
a far-reaching reduction of national expenditure, (3) an increase of 
production, and (4) the resumption and expansion of foreign trade 
But until there 1s enough of everything to bring the prices down for 
good, to render illicit trading unprofitable, and to enable the nation to 
produce, export and import on a reasonably economic basis, the chances 
of even a modicum of sanity returning to French public life are scanty 
indeed In many ways ıt 1s a vicious circle, but 1f one item were to be 
singled out for the purpose of breaking this circle ıt 1s coal Unless 
France secures enough coal no stabilisation or recovery ıs possible 
Even if the output of her own mines were brought up to the pre-war 
level, that would still leave a deficit of some 20 to 30 milhon tons, 
which have to be imported from somewhere Quite obviously Britain, 
which used to be the principal source of coal imports before the war, 
cannot be of any considerable help now, and even America ıs only able 
to provide a very small quantity Most Frenchmen believe that only 
Ruhr coal can solve their problem, but that raises a host of political and 
technical questions requiring an inter-Allied solution The fact remains 
that neither French industry nor agriculture, and certainly not the 
private life of the ordinary citizen, can resume anything even approach- 
ing nermal conditions 1f there is no fuel to put the factories back to 
work and if the whole nation ıs to spend the coming winter shivering 
and suffering from frost-bite Even the railways, which have been 
restarted thanks to a unique effort on the part of both the management 
and the men, are threatened with stoppage or a serious reduction of 
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their present services, which are tremendously overcrowded and over- 
loaded as it 1s 

Then there 1s the problem—though least apparent to the eye—of the 
immensely crippling loss of man-power France has lost about one 
million men, killed or wounded or rendered incapable of work, through 
under-nourishment, plus another two milhon who were deported to 
Germany Those who have returned since the end of hostilities have 
largely lost their physical or mental capacity to be usefully employed 
Yet even that 1s not the end of the story, malnutrition has taken a 
very heavy toll of those French working men and women who never 
left their country but who for six years have lived on starvation rations 
Even now the average Parisian, who cannot afford black-market food, 
only gets 1,300 calories ın his daily ration, which 1s about one-third 
of that available to the American soldier residing mm France 

Even the sketchiest picture of French conditions to-day would be 
incomplete without mentioning the Americans I regret to say that 
their continued presence m France, thirteen months after liberation, 
raises a series of ugly problems—which are as bad for the Americans 
themselves as they are for the French Broadly speaking, these armies 
have become the strongest factor of corruption, not merely in Paris, 
but throughout the country, and they are both corruptors and corrup- 
tees There is not an mformed American observer m or out of uniform 
who is not profoundly aware of it, and Mr David Anderson, Brussels 
Correspondent of the New York Times, recently hit the nail on the head 
when he had the moral courage to report that ‘‘ The very men who 
earned the right to be called their country’s best ambassadors 
are now developmg nto their own worst enemies in France, Belgium 
and the Netherlands . In Paris as m Brussels, some of our troops 
on leave are showing no discretion in their approach to women There 
1s no sign of discrimination” I am no puritan and fully appreciate 
the problems of the American army ım Europe, but I must say that, 
compared to the way these young—and often not so young—men are 
disporting themselves throughout France, their conduct in Piccadilly 
after dark ıs a model of good behaviour Of course, there are lots of 
honest, sober, decent, well-mannered and ummensely generous men 
amongst them whose record 1s unassailable But the bulk behave like 
a bunch of drunken louts let loose in the zoo, and are certamly no 
credit to the western civilisation they fought to save No Frenchman 
would have resented their presence for a few weeks or even months 
and would have been only too glad to welcome them as allies and 
liberators The trouble is that they have stayed for over a year and 
that they are behaving not as allies or liberators, but as conquerors in 
enemy territory 

Life in France is expensive beyond belief, and there is an acute 
shortage of everythmg To pay for their pleasures, the Americans sell 
almost anythmg and are an important source of supply for black- 
market petrol, coffee, cigarettes and almost every other commodity 
under the sun This black-market habit developed under the Germans, 
and by the time the Americans arrived ıt was already firmly established 
as part of the present-day French techmque of hving But if there 
was anything the German army of occupation had failed to do m 
corrupting and corroding large sections of the people of France, the 
American army of occupation can, alas, be said to have completed 
this disastrous process And significantly enotgh the same time- 
servers, adventurers and prostitutes male and female who used to 
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cluster around the Germans have now transferred their attentions 
and affections to the often innocent G I.s or their superior officers 

The number of British troops and civilians in France 1s relatively 
small They do their job unobtrusively and seem to enjoy considerable 
popularity—partly by way of contrast with the Americans and partly 
because there 1s a widespread recognition of Britain’s réle during the 
war, coupled with a genuine desire among the public (which does not 
necessarily mean the Government) for a close and far-reaching alliance 
with the British Commonwealth of Nations 

Smce m the past I have had occasion to comment adversely on 
British representation abroad, I wish to put on record the impressive 
success of Mr Duff Cooper’s Embassy Not only the Ambassador him- 
self, but the various special branches of the complicated organisation - 
over which he presides, seem to be performing their difficult functions 
with efficiency, competence and tact The Press and Information 
Department of the Embassy deserves a special word of commendation 
Mr Peter Tennant, who won golden opmions in Stockholm before 
he came to Paris, and his able assistant Mr Tom Dupree, have built 
up a small team of men and women who are distinguished by their 
courtesy, knowledge and helpfulness to the French and foreign Press 
alike, as well as to the broadcasting, publishing, theatrical and cmema 
world which draws largely and continuously on their good services 
Some of the other Departments, especially that of Mr Ronald Fraser, 
the Commercial Minister, are likewise domg admirable work Our 
newspaper correspondents, on the other hand, with one or two notable 
exceptions, are not of the calibre of their pre-war brethren Here I 
must say that America scores, and that the New York Hérald-Tribune, 
once more published m Paris and brilhantly edited by Mr Geoffrey 
Parsons Junior, 1s really a first-class paper , ıt gives you all the mfor- 
mation and enlightened comment which is conspicuous by 1ts absence 
from the thirty-four French dailies now published in Paris How they 
manage to obtain paper, mcidentally, 1s a complete mystery, for 
it 1s difficult to buy even an ordinary writing pad without surrendering 
some old paper by way of compensation, and I may add that the typing 
of this article has met with unexpected technical obstacles 

It was my good fortune to do a certain amount of travelling, and it 
1s an old truism that France should not be judged on the strength of 
Parisian impressions alone Needless to say, ın the provinces the atmos- 
phere 1s much healthier than m Paris But even in the country, and 
especially m the big provincial towns, speculation and black-marketeer- 
ing still rule the day The French peasant and farmer, or the small 
townspeople, are as thrifty and hard-working as ever, but m the present 
conditions hard work or thrift are of little use to them There are too 
many opportunities of making easy money, and the Frenchman who, 
before the war, would have thought twice before spending twenty 
francs now spends one thousand without the slightest regret or hesita- 
tion Money has lost its meaning, and the nation seems to have 
forgotten the art of living within 1ts income at which it was so proficient 
before the war At a time when small schoolboys trading postage 
stamps can make more money in a few mmutes than their teachers 
get in a whole month, this utter carelessness 1s hardly surprismg 
The whole atmosphere 1s pathetically remimiscent of Berlin in 1923 

It is umpossible to get away from the feelmg that everybody and 
everything has undergone a complete transformation, and that this 
is definitely a change for the worse, ranging as it does from relatively 
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small details, as the absence of almost all elementary amenities of 
modern life, to such determming factors as the mentality and the 
temper of the people, their manners, their general bearmg and their 
somewhat bewildermg psychology Indeed I could not help feeling 
during the whole tme I was ın France that this was no longer the 
country I knew so well and—with all its faults and virtues—loved 
so much. It 1s difficult enough to describe in words the character of 
one person , how can I convey my reactions to the changed character 
of a crowd, or groups of men and women with whom my recent sojourn 
put me ın daily contact? Perhaps the shortest way of describing ıt 
1s to say that they gave me the impression of a people of day-dreamers 
or sleep-walkers and grim cynical realists rolled mto one. By which 
I mean that vast numbers of men and women do not have the faintest 
idea of what is gomg on around them and hve in a world of ilusion, 
while at the same time spending a great deal of their thought and 
energy on the most practical pursuit of money, food and pleasure 
For five years France has been largely cut off from the rest of the world 
and has been’doped by German and Vichyite propaganda This has 
naturally created a lopsided picture of world affairs in people’s minds, 
and in all fairness I must add that allied propaganda has further con- 
tributed to this dangerous distortion of the real mternational picture 
Day after day the Alles talked of the joys and prosperity that would 
follow liberation, this 1s now boomeranging back against them, for 
there has been singularly little joy or prosperity smce D-day or VE-day 
or even VJ-day 

“ People in France have always tended to be somewhat egocentric, 
but now they are beset by the idea that no one has suffered as much 
as they have, or no one ıs so much entitled to outside help and sympathy. 
Time and ‘agam I have heard the view that France was not only a 
victrm of the Germans but also of her Alles’ lack of interest and 
generosity From this to acute xenophobia there is but one step, 
and many Frenchmen already seem to have taken it It 1s obvious 
that the words and sentuments of tired, often exhausted, suffermg and 
unhappy people must not be taken too seriously, and that the chronic 
grouser finds it easier to ascribe his misfortunes to others than to admit 
his own failings and failures Yet making every possible allowance for 
the facile exaggeration of this all too prevalent mood, I must say that 
ıt seems to have spread both far and deep. German propaganda has 
borne fruit .. masses of Frenchmen who never held views of this sort 
before. are now xenophobe, reactionary, nationalistic and anti-semitic 
The fact that at the recent communal elections there was a strong 
swing to the left, or that generally speaking the Socialists and Commu- 
msts—with an odd assortment of different “ hangers-on ’’—are very 
active, does not ın any way contradict the existence of strong reaction- 
ary currents , nor does it necessarily counteract them Some of these 
nationalistic tendencies cut across party loyalties, moreover, within 
each, party itself there ıs a left wing and a mght wimg But the old 
party labels are completely misleading ,, almost every single one of 
the big parties has moved to the right In other words, the Communists 
to-day are largely what the Socialists used to be m olden times, 
the Socialists now hold the centre position formerly held by the Radicals 
and, from being the workers’ party, have largely become a middle- 
class party The Radicals, who get so much abuse for their crushing 
share of responsibility in France’s disaster, are now moderately 
Conservative, and a similar evolution to the nght can be traced m 
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the various former Conservatıve groups It is doubtful whether the 
proportion of citizens who vote for the left, the centre or the right 
has greatly changed, but the functions and labels of the old existing 
party organisations are very different from pre-invasion days In 
the communal elections the groups of the left scored heavily, yet 
almost one-third of the electors abstained from voting It ıs not un- 
reasonable to assume that whereas the Communists and Socialists— 
with their well-known party loyalty and disciplhme—got all their 
voters to the polls, the bulk of the abstaimers were either Conservatives 
or just people who could not be bothered 

In any case, neither the votes so far registered nor the Press can 
be taken as a true criterion of what the Frenchman of to-day thinks 
or desires He lives m such a state of mental and physical confusion 
that, ın any case, ıt would be quite impossible for him to give a clear-cut, 
fully reasoned view on his own or the world’s problems That he is 
not happy or satisfied goes without saying He spends a great deal 
of tıme apportionmg blame to others and especially to his own Govern- 
ment. Some of his complaimts are justified, others are just puerile 
and cannot be taken seriously But he does not seem to have grasped 
the fundamental fact that ıt 1s not within the power of any individual 
or of some other nation to give back to France her traditional greatness 
and her place as a first-rate Power m the world This can only be 
secured if the whole French nation makes the necessary effort and if 
it makes up its mid to put its house ın order without further loss of 
time That France ıs profoundly sick and is living through a really 
bad patch of her turbulent and yet glorious history no one can deny. 
Yet I find ıt hard to be gloomy about the French who, in the past, 
have shown such a tremendous recuperative capacity that there 1s 
no reason to despair now But the remedy is m their own hands 
They should take as their slogan the motto of the City of Paris Floreat 
nec mergitur. 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


BELSEN AND NAZARETH. 


S I write, the torturers of Belsen and Auschwitz are being tried. 
Avs by day a story of systematic sadism, scarcely paralleled 
even in the days of Hehogabalus and Nero, 1s being revealed 
And, in a way, perhaps the callous complacency of many of the prisoners 
1s as awful a revelation as the actual cruelty In a recent article in this 
review, Dr Stern-Rubarth gave a glimpse of the dark forces of the 
human soul which Hitlerism released in Germany Belsen ıs but a 
symptom of a mass insanity which even the most advanced psychology 
1s hard put to it to explain 
Not so many years ago a great psychologist could write that we 
“ hardly realise to-day the whirlwinds of unchained libido which roared 
through the ancient Rome of the Cæsars” For us “ the necessities 
which brought forth Christianity have actually been lost, since we no 
longer understand ther meaning We do not know against what ıt had 
to protect us ”* Well, we know it now For surely Jung 1s nght, and 
the key to the understanding of the distorted souls of the Belsen guards 
can only be found in the domain of religion As Dr Stern-Rubarth says, 
the word ‘‘ Beast,” so often used ın this connection, has no real meaning 
* Jung Psychology of the Unconscious, p 80 
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Those whose ancestors ate of the tree of knowledge of good and evil 
have infinite paths open to them ın both directions And perhaps some , 
of us may reflect, as we read of events outside Germany, that the 
bottomless pit of Belsen is open to all the sons—and daughters—of 
Adam 

How was the pit opened ? How were the dark forces summoned from 
1ts depths ? They were not the monopoly of the German people, much 
as we may like to think so The essentially spiritual basis of what is a 
world-wide crisis could not be more clearly demonstrated than it 1s by 
the history of Hitlerism For the first tıme for thousands of years a 
great Western people, with all the achievements of Christianity behind 
and within them, bowed down and worshipped the wrong gods, with 
all their mind, heart, soul and strength The idol set up by Adolf Hitler 
was a collective entity—the German Volk—and the real meaning of 
totalitarianism, the cause of all the persecution of the churches m 
particular, was the claim of that idol to the exclusion and complete 
allegiance of every German man and woman The rest followed The 
removal of every humane feeling or inhibition towards those beyond 
the pale became a duty inculcated by the whole monstrous modern 
apparatus of propagandist conditionmg When Satan 1s called up with 
such force, what wonder 1f he appears! The German people threw 
themselves into false worship with all the fervour and energy of which 
they were capable Had it not been for the fact that the Nazi creed 
appealed to many of their best as well as their worst instincts the 
results might have been even more appalling It was impossible to go 
among the young Storm-troopers and Hitler youth, as I did in the years 
after the Nazis came to power, without realising the religious intensity 
of the movement Hitler gave young Germans idealism in plenty , and 
they did not perceive that ıt was distorted He filled the spiritual 
vacuum left by the decay of Christianity, the breakdown of the old 
social system and the chaotic aftermath of defeat 

That devil has been cast out Yet no one can look at Europe without 
realising that other devils as bad 1f not worse than the first are waiting 
to enter ın In Germany itself the vacuum is far more complete than 
between the wars, and for that very reason perhaps even more danger- 
ous <A people without hope, stunned, apathetic and whiming On its 
borders vengeance ın the shape of mass expulsions by the million which, 
however comprehensible, may well be producing a sum of human 
misery comparable with that of the concentration camps And all 
around rivalry and bitterness, national, social, political, in many cases 
with new Gestapos under new names knocking at the door, and new 
concentration camps or firing-squads 1eady for the victims 

Judging from all reports, such 1s a not unfair picture of the back- 
ground for the reconstruction of Europe and the re-education of 
Germany The practical tasks of political re-settlement and economic 
rehabilitation, smmense though they are, pale almost into imsignificance 
before the spiritual problem „For two thousand years, say the sceptics, 
the religion of Christ has been preached without apparent result on the 
passions of man’ However that may be, the effect of the abandonment 
of that religion on the behaviour of man is plain for all to see To keep 
the extremes of evil at bay 18 something, after all The great secular 
movement of thought which began in the eighteenth ‘century has 
worked slowly At first atheism, agnosticism and humane ideals went 
hand ın hand, as they still do in mnumerable cases The decay of faith 
does not undo in a day or even im a generation the subconscious effects 
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of many centuries It 1s only ın the long run that the underlying ties 
grow weak enough for individuals to become the prey of men and 
movements which use and distort without limit their most powerful and 
fundamental ınstıncts But the process ıs none the less sure It1s a very 
sobering thought that the sin of Nazi Germany was in the last analysis 
nothing but the apotheosis, aided by the proverbial German tendency 
to pursue ideas to their extreme logical conclusions, of a universal 
tendency to set up secular religions—Nationalism, Communism or what 
you will—in the place of the traditional faith Only if that faith can 
revive with a vitality capable of competing with its false substitutes will 
the world be safe from repetitions 

Religion and politics are at bottom inseparable, though the difficulty 
of applying the principles of Christ to the world of affairs has led to a 
tendency to keep them ın watertight compartments The fact that this 
separation was a leading feature of Lutheranism certainly contributed 
to the German tragedy Once ıt is admitted that the actions of the 
State bear no relation to the demands of private morality, the way 
1s clear for the extremes to which Hitler and his Prussian forerunners 
pushed the amorality mherent ım modern nationalism I well remember 
a most ingenious argument put forward by Dr Schmitt, one of the first 
Nazi Professors appomted to the University of Berlin The command 
to love our enemies, he suggested, must be understood on the basis of 
the distinction between the Latin words kostis and wnimicus It only 
applied to znemecus, the private, as opposed to hosts, the political 
enemy Dr Schmitt may well have been sincerely trying, like some 
“German Christians,” to reconcile Christianity with the Nazi 
faith, but the cumulative effect of his and similar arguments removing 
political enemies from the sphere of moral obligation 1s shown at Belsen 

The chaos in Germany and Europe, not to mention the Far East, 
gives those of the victorious peoples who still profess themselves 
Christian an opportunity that may never recur Perhaps one of the 
chief reasons for the decay of religion is the widespread feeling 
among ordinary people in a sceptical and practical age that Christianity 
1s a fine ideal, but with little bearing on actual hfe No amount of 
preaching will convince them of the contrary They want to see 
practice And what more effective practical demonstration of Christi- 
anity in action could there be than a concerted attempt to remove the 
bitter aftermath of war on a Christian basis? The idea is not in the 
least new Attempt after attempt has been made to find a method of 
effective international Christian action, with little result But that is no 
reason for not trying again The Church of England, with a praise- 
worthy sense of the need to remove the beam from our own eye, has 
announced a great campaign to reconvert the nation at home Cannot 
that campaign be extended to transcend the purely domestic field ? 

It was no comceidence that the command to love our enemies so 
exercised the mind of Dr Schmitt It contains the most fundamentally 
political implication of the teaching of Jesus The parable He chose to 
illustrate the meaning of love of our neighbour was that of the Good 
Samaritan, a political enemy of the Jew he succoured Nazi Germany 
rejected that command Total warfare, with its negation of all the 
ideals of chivalry which the light from the hills of Nazareth awakened 
in the barbarian conquerors of Roman Europe, was its antithesis How 
do we stand towards it ? 

Nothing 1s further from my intention than to appeal for weak-kneed 
treatment of our late enemies They have made the world a hell for 
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years They would have spread the spirit of Belsen into the uttermost 
corners of the earth There 1s ample justification for every military and 
political precaution against a resurgence of that spirit But are not 
spiritual precautions also needed against a spiritual danger? Can 
hatred eliminate hatred , can Beelzebub cast out Beelzebub? There 
are men in England calling themselves Christians who sincerely deplore 
the abandonment of the policy of non-fraternisation with Germans and 
look on ıt as the first step towards selling the pass once more Yetisa 
policy of putting Germany into a moral and social pillory the best way 
to encourage the forces of good? Would it be approved by the author 
of the parable of the Prodigal Son ? 

For a period of nearly ten years after the last war social ostracism 
was added to the other disabilities of Germany under the Peace 
Treaties It was not till 1927, for mstance, that Germans were allowed 
to compete ın most international games and sports As Germany threw 
off her political fetters one by one and became stronger, so, almost‘ 
part passu, was the social barrier lifted and attempts made, through 
various fellowships and similar organisations, to bring about more 
intimate contacts between Germans and neighbouring peoples It was ' 
not surprising that Germans maintained that only armed force made 
them respected and acceptable Moreover, ostracism was the more 
bitterly resented since the vast majority of Germans honestly rejected 
the thesis of German war guilt and atrocities upon which ıt was based. 
To-day, on the other hand, few sane Germans can be in doubt about 
the guilt of Hitler’s Germany and the horrors revealed by public trials 
on the most unimpeachable evidence The bitter sense of shame and 
isolation which the best elements ın Germany must be feeling now 1s 
something very different from what they felt in.1918 If the Allied 
peoples, with infinitely more justification for hatred than they had 
then, can be brought to show—as individuals and apart from the neces- 
sarily severe political and military measures—an example of Christian 
forgiveness, the effect is likely to be great 

Here, 1f anywhere, 1s a field for international Christian action I 
know ıt is sometimes maintained that the duty of Christian forgiveness 
only apples after the sinner has repented But, as Burke said, you 
cannot indict a whole nation Nor can you really expect a whole nation 
torepent Quite apart from the question of the degree of responsibility 
of individual Germans for their collectrve msamity, the emotion of 
patriotism is too bound up with the deepest—and finest—human 
feelings for a complete conviction of national sin to be possible Germans 
will no doubt reject the Nazis and all their works They will try, as 
they are ın fact doing, to throw as much responsibility as they can on 
Hitler and his followers But they will never as a body admit, as Lord 
Vansittart, for example, would have them admit, that they have 
followed the wrong path for generations, that their attempts at self- 
assertion by armed force have been wholly evil Too many other nations 
have done the same thing ın the past If they are to arrive at a real 
conviction of sin, 1t can surely only be on a Christian basis and one to 
some extent shared by their neighbours In other words, only Christian 
fellowship in action 1s likely to bring about the change of heart which 
Germany and Europe need so desperately 

Here 1s, I believe, the only way the “‘re-education”’ of Germany can 
be effectively influenced from the outside Ina recent sermon to Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides, the Dean of Salisbury told his young hearers 
that the tıme might come when they would be asked to show late 
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members of the Hitler Youth that other ideals than those of militarism 
were possible Germans cannot be converted to a belief ın democracy 
by altering school-books and sending educationalists to lecture to them 
The association of the ideals of freedom with the teaching of Christ 1s 
widely recogmsed As Lionel Curtis has shown so well, it 1s in that 
association that the dim shape of Czvitas Der, the Kingdom of God on 
earth, can best be discerned Is ıt too much to suggest that a jot 
attempt by Christians in Alhed countries to lnk up with those in 
Germany might lay some small part of its foundations ? 
H Powys GREENWOOD 


SWITZERLAND AND THE NEW 
LEAGUE. 


HEN the Covenant of the League of Nations was drawn up in 
W 1919 a list of the countries invited to accede to ıt was annexed 
These included Switzerland No such list appears as an annex 
to the Charter of the new World Organisation adopted at’San Francisco 
by the delegates of the United Nations Instead ıt is stated ın article 3 
of the Charter that membership 1s open to all [other] peace-loving 
states which “ accept the obligations contaimed in the Charter and in 
the judgment of the organisation are able and willing to carry out these 
obligations ” Articles 2, 3, 41, 42, and 43 of the Charter show plamly 
that its spirit and text are opposed to a fundamental neutrality such as 
is, and has been for 500 years, the corner-stone of Swiss foreign policy 
Members of the World Organisation are bound to give the United 
Nations every assistance in any action 1t may take and to refrain from 
giving assistance to any state agaist which the United Nations are 
taking preventive or enforcement action The action thus contem- 
plated includes muitary and economic sanctions, the severance of 
communications and diplomatic relations, contributions and contin- 
gents to serve with the forces of the World Orgamisation, and the right 
of passage All these are contrary to the terms of the Swiss Neutrality 
Act and would seem to be a bar to Swiss participation in the organised 
maintenance of peace under the Charter 
The Swiss Federal Government was accorded a special position ın the 
League of Nations The League Council, in a session held at St James’s 
Palace, London, on February 13th, 1920, ruled that though neutrality 
was not compatible with the principles of the League 1t recognised that 
the special position of Switzerland was unique Switzerland had, in a 
declaration made on January 13th, 1920, refused to accept the obliga- 
tion to take part m military action or allow the passage of foreign 
troops, or the preparation of milita: y operations on her territory, but 
had made no mention of economic action The Council held that these 
objections were compatible with the Covenant Switzerland jomed the 
League on these terms, thereby tacitly accepting the obligation to take 
part ın economic sanctions should the occasion arise In domg so the 
Swiss claimed to have made a sacrifice on behalf of the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes But they became very uncomfortable 
about ıt m the early years of the League as they watched the evolution 
of European rivalries and the growth of armaments They had jomed 
in the hope that the Covenant would augment and strengthen the 
safeguarding of their own neutrality, and they observed with regret 
that while the European situation became more and more stramed some 
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of the most umportant clauses of the Covenant were not bemg enforced 
at all, that the system of sanctions was bemg unequally applied, or had 
not proved effective when applied, and that the distinction between 
mulitary and economic sanctions tended to disappear There was 
danger that if they took part ın economic pressure on a recalcitrant 
state they might be treated as though they had joined in military 
action For these and other reasons the Swiss Federal Government in 
1938, with the full support of all parties, issued a declaration of its 
intention to demand the restoration of full neutrality and promoted a 
resolution to this effect for submission to the Council of the League 
This resolution was adopted at the League Council meeting of May 
14th, 1938, though ın the face of opposition by Russia and China and 
after bemg characterised by other members of the Council as a dan- 
gerous precedent Little notice was taken of the incident, because at 
that time the League was already ın full decline and any real opposition 
would have seemed academic On the side of Switzerland emphasis was 
laid on her willingness and determination to defend her independence 
and neutrality by all the means ın her power It cannot be said that the 
circumstances of to-day are more favourable to a different course 

It ıs common ground that the World Organisation should mclude all 
peace-loving states, and Switzerland ıs certamnly to be numbered 
among these The Swiss are highly conscious of the narrow escape of 
their country from a destructive invasion and the debt they owe to the 
United Nations for preventing 1t They share to the utmost the growing 
conviction that the ternational anarchy of the last decades must be 
replaced by some effective organisation of the community of nations 
for the maimtenance of peace, and that the removal of radical causes of 
discontent 1s an important factor They welcome the Charter drawn 
up at San Francisco as a well-designed instrument for achieving this— 
perhaps as good as anythmg that could be devised Also they have 
felt that ıt would be better to define their own position im regard to ıt 
than wait for ıt to be defined by others 

The Congress of Vienna recognised and guaranteed the perpetual 
neutrality of Switzerland and the inviolability of her territory, as being 
in the interests of the whole of Europe That 1s the actual basis of the 
Swiss Act of Neutrality of 1815 But m practice Swiss neutrality 1s 
really much older Traces of it, gradually taking a more precise form, 
can be discerned throughout the evolution of the Swiss Confederation 
from xr291 to the present day It became a maxim of Swiss foreign 
policy during and after the Thirty Years War, when the belligerents 
themselves, and especially France, made great efforts to keep Switzer- 
land neutral This neutrality m turn proved to be the chief cause of 
the country’s survival It ıs all the more surprising, because right down 
to the first world war personal sympathies ın Switzerland tended to 
take sides whenever one of the countries racially affiliated to Switzer- 
land was mvolved ın hostilities This was notably the case m the 
Franco-Prussian War, which after Sedan changed its character from a 
dynastic to a national dispute Then, as in the first and second world 
wars, both belligerents resented these sympathies and accused the 
Swiss of unneutral conduct ın unduly favouring the other 

On several occasions ın its history Switzerland has witnessed with 
growing anxiety various attempts at European hegemony with itself, 
an island in a sea of warfare, suffering all the rigours of a blockade 
Its only defence was strict neutrality, with a close watch on tts frontiers 
The menace to its mdependence was always present The Swiss people 
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were deeply moved and more than a little alarmed by the forcible 
absorption of Austria mto the German Reich on March 13th, 1938. 
This event moved the Federal Government to issue a manifesto (eight 
days after the Germans had marched m) designed to allay public fears 
The manifesto declared that none of Switzerland’s three neighbours 
could desire or attempt the destruction of Switzerland and none of 
them threatened its democratic institutions It claimed that solemn 
assurances to this effect had been received from all quarters It also 
stated that the independence and neutrality of the Confederation was 
proving more than ever desirable for the maintenance of the European 
equilibrium But it remmded the Swiss citizens that these things were 
only to be had at a price ‘‘ The Swiss people are united, and they must 
remain united, ın their determination to defend the country agaist 
any comer, to the last breath, be the cost what ıt may ” Though in this 
respect the manifesto read lıke a declaration of defiance, in 1ts cautious 
wording it bore every evidence of having been drafted in full conscious- 
ness of the danger of giving offence to Germany—the only quarter from 
which Swiss neutrality seemed likely to be threatened, for Italy had, 
other preoccupations and France had let Switzerland know that it 
could count on French aid if Swiss neutrality were violated Fortu- 
nately for themselves the Swiss did not place too high a value on such 
offers They stul preferred to rely upon their own strength 

It was a bold policy, but ıt was justified by events Throughout the 
war, both before and long after the fall of France, Switzerland was 
constantly threatened by Germany, while each new phase of the 
“ Blitzkrieg ’’ made the Swiss defences seem almost futile There were 
shocks each year, the war of nerves several times turned its blindmg 
searchlights over the Swiss frontier, ın June 1944 as the war 
approached its decisive phase Switzerland was exposed to mcreased 
pressure and underwent greater difficulties, while m the very last 
days when the final bastions of the Axis were gomg down on the 
Rhine, the Po and the Jura the Swiss had to man their frontiers with 
their biggest mobilisation effort of the whole war Their luck held aud 
they emerged unscathed 

Opinions differ in Switzerland on the causes that lie at the root of this 
* permanent neutrality By some it 1s regarded not as a law m the formal 
sense but rather as a consequence of the composition and organisation 
of the country It would, for example, be umpossible for the Swiss to 
take part, or even sides, in a war on their frontiers without provoking 
internal dissension on grounds of race, religion, 1deology and interests 
But they would be all the stronger m a war of defence for these very 
same reasons, which tend to knit them against a common enemy By 
others ıt ıs considered that neutrality after the Swiss pattern is a funda- 
mental law though adaptable (not merely in time of war but at all 
times) to the conditions prevailing at the moment The permission 
granted to the British troops in Italy, at the end of the war, to pass 
through Swiss territory 1s an illustration of this Though it was accom- 
panied by the proviso that no arms should be carried and that none of 
the men thus transported should be sent to the Far Eastern war, ıt 
represented a departure from the strict tradition of the de jure neutrality 
of Switzerland as opposed to optional neutrality adaptable to circum- 
stances It gave rise to a good deal of discussion among the formalists 
who have always held that de jure neutrality cannot be adjusted to meet 
particular cases but must operate im exactly the same manner towards 
all comers : 
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It must be borne m mind that neutrality for the Swiss 1s not an end in 
itself. They recognise a close connection between their neutrality and 
the independence of their country , mdeed the one could hardly exist 
without the other The mere renunciation of neutrality would split the 
Confederation into two or three parts, none of which could avoid alliance 
with more powerful neighbours and m the long run absorption In the 
same way a Switzerland dependent on guarantees could not remain 
neutral if the guarantor state were involved in a war Thus the mam- 
tenance of neutrality really does rest ın the last resort upon their own 
strength, and this ın turn mvolves three things the unity of the 
cantons, eternal vigilance, and willingness to carry the heavy personal 
and financial burdens of defence Unity, vigilance and determination 
have brought the Swiss safely through two world wars Vigilance was 
especially necessary because there was shown to be a technique ın the 
undermining of neutrality, as revealed in the Nazi penetration of 
Switzerland before the war That the Federal Government did not take 
earlier action against the flagrant German and Swiss Nazis ın their 
midst was due to the fear of precipitating the very evil they sought to 
prevent It may have seemed unheroic at the tıme but the preservation 
of the country is there to prove that 1t was the wiser policy The 
financial and mulitary sacrifices have borne heavily on so small a 
country Even before the war broke out far-reaching measures had been 
taken to strengthen the national defences, the term of service in the 
Swiss militia (which is compulsory and almost universal) was steadily 
lengthened, while the series of Federal loans has thrown a severe strain 
upon the Swiss national economy and 1s felt im every home m the 
country 

It would seem then that the Swiss conception of neutrality rules out 
adherence to blocs, spheres of influence or regional arrangements for 
mutual defence and assistance, and even excludes sympathies that go 
beyond personal predilections in the mtellectual field The strict inter- 
pretation of the duties of the individual citizen implies that as the 
counterpart of his non-participation m ihe dangers and misfortunes of 
`~ war he must not participate m the advantages gained by one party over 
the other But ıt would be absurd, and probably umpossible, to carry 
this principle to its logical conclusion The very fact of escaping means 
that Switzerland has been the gainer—almost the sole gaimer—in a war 
that has rumed the greater part of Europe, and the Swiss know well 
whence their delivery came At the same time they have no wish that 
their neutrality should be purely negative or a mere expression of 
national egotism They desire that 1t should comprise duties as well as 
rights and they seek on all possible occasions to endow it with an ideal 
purpose Hence the emphasis on the humanztarian services of Switzer-' 
land and the readiness of the country to do its utmost to alleviate 
suffermg Hence also the offer of asylum to the oppressed It has 
further been borne upon the Swiss by experience that neutrality carries 
with ıt obligations of restraint on the part of the individual citizen, not 
only in war but also ın peace, 1e having regard to the possibilities of 
future wars This has meant the acceptance of a progressive series of re- 
strictions carried to an extent that would have been unimaginable m 1932 


In no quarter have these restrictions been more severely applied than 
in the press At the outbreak of the war the Federal Councul’s directwe 
to the Swiss press was “ Any discussion of our neutrality which 
endangers 1ts maintenance is to be avoided ” This was capable of the 
widest interpretation and im the hands of a purely military censorship 
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it led to a somewhat arbitrary exercise of power The press was cer- 
tamly conscious of its obligations and showed praiseworthy restraint 
and correctness, often m the face of what ıt regarded as great provoca- 
tion As for the censorship, ıt was wholly lacking ın the support of the 
public The Swiss people in general rejected the theory of ‘ neutrality 
of opinion ” (by which was meant the neutrality of the press and people 
apart from the formal neutrality of the state) and with ıt the claim that 
the individual should be prevented from expressing opinions on any 
event happening beyond the Swiss borders They recognised a political 
as well as a moral danger m allowing the control of opinion and freedom 
of speech to mvade private thought It was felt that public opinion 
could be safely trusted to react if it were given biased or one-sided 
reports by the press and that ıt was part of the necessary vigilance that 
public opinion should be properly mformed To adjust this mformative 
duty to the susceptibilities of one or other of the bellgerents was 
deemed too dangerous Moreover the Federal Government’s mterpreta- 
tion of Swiss neutrality was not the only one Al through the war the 
Germans claimed to interpret Swiss obligations in their own way and 
did not hesitate to accuse Switzerland of unneutial conduct if they did 
not conform to the German standards The German Minister, Dr 
Schmidt, on a notorious occasion m Berlin, threatened the Swiss 
editors with extinction if they did not alter their ways x 

On the other hand Switzerland was sharply criticised m Alhed 
countries for the manner in which they seemed able to square their 
neutrality with the closest commercial relations with Germany, the 
export of arms to Germany, the sheltering of German funds, the open 
toleration of Nazi propaganda and institutions on Swiss sod, and the 
granting of asylum to fugitives from Allied justice On these points the 
Federal Government claimed to be the sole mterpreter of what con- 
stituted the maintenance of neutrality and showed itself extremely 
resentful towards criticism But pressure at home as well as by the 
Albes was at hand to induce a more reasonable attitude, with the result 
that negotiations took the place of recrimmation, to the ultimate 
satisfaction of all concerned The axiom that a clear conscience 1s the 
best defence against charges of unneutral conduct was really devised 
by the Swiss people for their own politicians and economists 

It 1s generally agreed that it would be greatly to the moral and 
material interests of Switzerland if 11 took part m the work of the 
World Organisation Humanitarian as well as economic affairs form a 
large part of the programme enshrined ın the Charter Questions are 
likely to be discussed and action taken on matters m which Swiss 
interests will be involved and Swiss activities regulated Politically the 
position of Switzerland ın regard to the World Organisation ıs of 
greater umportance than might appear at first sight No one who 
watched the proceedings of the League of Nations over a period of 
years, and especially durimg its decline and fall, could have any doubt 
about the deleterious effect of Switzerland’s privileged position on the 
course of events Switzerland had been allowed to contract out of 
Article XVI of the Covenant (which included the right of passage), and 
it was the failure of the League to keep the promises of this article 
which ultimately compromised the mamtenance of peace Amid a 
changing world the Federal Government clings to its position A recent 
resolution adopted by the Swiss League of Nations Union—to the 
effect that neutrality could only be abandoned 1f the World Organisa- 
tion gave proof of its will and ability to maintain peace—was vehe- 
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mently opposed in a large and influential section of the press Swiss 
neutrality, ıt was objected, cannot now be opportunist or temporary, 
or anything but integral and permanent, and Switzerland has no 
reason to welcome any “ new order,” whether a German-led Europe 
or a World Organisation resting on the armed force of the Great 
Powers Those who hold this view do so on the basis of the abstract 
respect for the mdependence of small states Slender as 1s the pro- 
tection afforded by this principle m the light of changes m modern 
warfare, it seems that the view 1s likely to prevail, at least for the tıme 
bemg H. G DANIELS 


BISMARCK AND THE COLLAPSE 
OF THE THIRD REICH. 


ITLER’S State styled itself with provoking arrogance “The 
Hime Reich’ In domg so ıt was referrmg to the Reich of 
Bismarck, the Second Reich, which, ıt pretends, preceded it 
directly, disregarding the “ ınterlude ” of the Wemmar Republic We 
cannot well magme that Bismarck would have accepted the rôle of 
prophet, not because of the collapse which we now witness, but 
because of the preliminary means and measures, to which he would 
have objected But even if his Reich did not furmish the ropes with 
which the Trojan Horse of the Third Reich was dragged on to the 
stage of world politics, this does not mean that there were absent 
from ıt certain threads and ligatures to facilitate or even make possible 
its macabre puppet dance As a basis of political decision Hitler’s 
“intuition ” 1s certainly nothing more than a distorted caricature of 
the clear and cold thought of Bismarck, who overlooked no detail and 
took account of all pomts But there is one feature which we find in 
Bismarck no less than in the Fuhrer action prompted by expediency 
only, the rejection of any restriction imposed by the demands and 
obligations of principle 
When Bismarck was a young politician he wrote to his fiancée, half 
—but only half—in jest- “‘ Principles should be adhered to only as 
long as they are not put to the test’ As a full-fledged statesman he 
once said to a visitor ‘‘ With principles I will not have anything to 
do” When Napoleon III began to influence European politics, 
Bismarck deemed ıt appropriate for Prussia to try to garn a friendly 
footing with this “ son of the Revolution ” This was held against him 
by his colleagues of the extreme Right Leopold von Gerlach, the then 
General Adjutant of Frederick Wiliam IV, Bismarck’s close friend, 
said to him im a letter that m his attitude towards Napoleon he was 
“ sacrificing a principle,” to which Bismarck replied with the reproach 
that Gerlach was “ignoring realities’? He continued, “If you are 
referring to a principle to be applied to France and her legitimacy, I 
must admit that I subordinate the latter entirely to my specific Prussian 
patriotism France to me is but a pawn, an indispensable one, ıt 1s true, 
on the chessboard of politics The rules for my behaviour towards 
foreign governments I take only from the harmfulness or utility for 
Prussia which I ascribe to ıt ” With great keenness and accuracy this 
aspect of Bismarck ıs described by the Liberal politician Eduard 
Lasker, who says “ Bismarck felt every circumstance to be a categori- 
cal imperative which he deemed useful ” 
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In politics this “ categorical umperative of the useful” 1s exposed 
to a grave encumbrance by the existence of international agreements 
abroad and constitutional regulations at home Again and again 
Bismarck’s love of political “ realities’? was ımpeded by obligations 
of this kind, which were a stone 1n the path of all his aspirations He 
never openly denied the binding power of promises in international 
and internal affairs, nor did he make breaches thereof ın an unambigu- 
ous fashion He knew quite well that this binding force not only 
impeded his actions but also favoured them by allowing him thus to 
control the opposite party But he aimed at so mnterpreting and hand- 
ling obligations as to render the impediment as small and the benefit 
as large as possible to his cause Promises given internationally or at 
home he whittled down, so as to prepare the way for their breach 
without actually breaking them, while the rough and uncouth hands 
of the Third Reich did all they could to smash the given pledge and 
thus also their own existence 

When in September 1863 the Prussian Chamber, by making use of 
its budgetary right, threatened to prevent the king from carrying out 
the reorganisation of the army, Bismarck, on bemg offered the highest 
office of the state, declared himself ready “to take and hold office 
even against the majority of the Chamber ” and to carry on the busi- 
ness of the state “ also without a budget.” However, when he addressed 
the House for the first tıme as Prime Minister, he advocated “ good 
understanding” and asked for their “ confidence ” The ehmination 
of the budgetary right of parliament he justifies by quoting the following 
sentence, expressing a general idea from the constitution “ Whatever 
in the constitution has not been expressly assigned to the other factors 
of legislation remains a right of the Crown ”’ He ascribes to ıt a “ theory 
of gaps,” according to which “ government must fill the gaps unless 
the state is to stand still’? When parliament remained firm Bismarck 
sent ıt home, declaring ıt to be the aggressor, because owing to 11s 
attitude the government ‘1s forced to carry on busimess without the 
basis provided for ıt ım the constitution ” 

In connection with the acquisition of Schleswig-Holstem Bismarck 
discovers a similar legal justification It ıs true, ın May 1852, ın 
London, Prussia had, through a treaty with the other European 
Great Powers, England, France, Russia and Austria, guaranteed the 
integrity of the state of Denmark, including the duchies It 1s also 
true that Denmark, the beneficiary of this treaty, had introduced 
certain constitutional changes ın contradiction of this treaty. But 
did this action entitle Bismarck’s Prussia to declare herself released 
from that guarantee and to violate the mtegrity of the entire state 
of Denmark? No, ıt was obviously’a case in which the guarantee 
should be made to work not for but agamst Denmark Bismarck, 
however, declared “‘ Prussia’s attitude ın the Danish question is 
fashioned ın accordance with the London treaty of 1852 It is a 
precept of honour not to allow any doubt as to our loyalty to treaties 
But while recognising this precept for ourselves, we also insist on its 
validity for Denmark ” The duty of keepmg loyal to treaties “1s 
reciprocal, so that it is binding for both parties equally ” This is one 
instance of “ chipping bits off and whittling down ” a promise without 
an open breach of the given pledge Denmark, the beneficiary, thus 
becomes a party to the treaty, and Prussia, instead of enforcing the 
treaty, derives a right to withdraw from it 

This disregard of principle for the sake of the expedient 1s the kernel 
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of and at the same time constitutes a threat to the state fashioned by 
Bismarck For the state based on general principles, the Liberal 
state, was for Bismarck by no means a mere nothing , he found ıt as 
a living force and saw his own task in pushing ıt aside and domg away 
with it for the sake of his own state of “ realities ” In this, his opponent 
is the state which derives “its source of right allegedly from the will 
of the people, but ın reality from the club-law of the barricade” 
There ıs no possible basis for an understanding between this state 
and Bismarck’s state of the “ real relations of powers,” founded on the 
“ discipline of the rank and file”, between them “ the iron dice of 
decision must be thrown by the God who guides the battles ” Simce 
the opposing party had no “ soldiers ın battle array ” at 1ts disposal, 
this decision could not be doubtful in the mind of Bismarck, who, 
according to the words of one of his adversaries in the constitutional 
conflict, “ counts only the battalions, not the hearts of the people ” 

But what was going on in “ the hearts of the people ”?” ? The appeal 
of the Liberal camp to the “ will of the people ” was genume and by 
no means a mere trick of propaganda, as Bismarck had hinted And 
just as genuine and earnest was the response to this appeal At the 
turn of the eighteenth to the nimeteenth century from the classical 
German thinkers and poets had come the cry for the “ Kulturstaat ” de- 
manded from the politically torn German people This state was to be 
founded on the cultural unity and cohesion of all Germans, based on the 
personal freedom of each individual and providing for the equality of all 
men To this the people had responded by taking up arms 1n the wars of 
liberation im the cause of national unity and liberty But for decades 
after these wars they continued to devote their whole political activity 
to this cause, despite all the oppressions and persecutions meted out 
by the authorities When in 1848-9 this idea of building up this 
Liberal state suffered political failure, ıt gave way only externally, 
while m the “hearts of the people ” ıt prevailed with even greater 
ardour 

Both ın his personal and in his political life Bismarck had again 
and again come face to face with this idea of a Liberal state—im the 
famuly of his mother, in the grammar school and among the Gottingen 
student fraternities, m the universities and among the best elements 
of the Prussian bureaucracy Queen Augusta came from Weimar, and 
many of the worthiest men whom he had met and who played a part 
im his life, such as Schletermacher, Dahlmann, Radowitz, and many 
others, may well be called champions of Liberalism But above all he , 
had repeatedly encountered the principle of the “‘ Kulturstaat ” in his 
parliamentary and political life, ever since his first parhamentary 
speech in 1847 which was an extremely sharp retort to a Liberal 
utterance to the effect that m 1813 the driving force had not been 
national hatred but rather the close understanding between the govern- 
ment and the people To restore this was now the most sacred task 
He knew the German literature of the classical period well enough, 
but he declined to apply these thoughts to political life, and even less 
would he let them influence his own political thought and aims 

Thus Bismarck excluded the possibility of founding on the cultural 
and intellectual elements of unity which were here alive the desired 
national unification He had to dismiss as a possible foundation of his 
future state the consciousness of umty within the people which had 
grown out of an idea He declared emphatically “The only sound 
basis for a great state ıs the egoism of the state, not romanticism ” 
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He was not concerned with unity within the people, but rather with 
the latter’s “ willingness to meet the government with confidence and 
to make sacrifices ” He feels certam of securing this willingness if the 
country be given an independent and respected position externally. 
Thuis 1s the essence of his arms m power politics, the idea of the suprem- 
acy of foreign politics over domestic policy which he had taken over 
from Napoleon III His chief aim was through diplomatic and military 
success to ımpress upon the people the consciousness of the power and 
greatness of his State If he achieved this the people would stand by 
it and be at its disposal as a close and indestructible unity, because 
“ mdependence, freedom for the state, national honour, concern a 
people like ours more than anything else ” 

With this arm ın view Bismarck has prepared to go one step farther 
towards meeting the people A few years before taking office as Prime 
Minister he had had an interview with his friend von Unruh, a member 
of the Liberal Opposition, in the course of which he said “This much 
is certain, Prussia 1s completely isolated There ıs only one ally for 
Prussia, 1f she only knew how to win and to treat hmm!” To Unruh’s 
question whom he was referring to, Bismarck replied “ The German 
people ” On noticmg the expression of amazement on his interlocutor’s 
face, he continued “Well, I am still the same Junker I was ten years 
ago, but I should have no eyes and no brain if I could not recognise 
the real circumstances and conditions’ The people as an assistant of 
the power of the dynasty meant anything but ceasing opposition 
agamst the “alleged will of the people ”? as the “source of right” , 
for him ıt meant using the people only as obedient and subservient 
helpers of the power of the dynasty It did not mean interfering with 
any “ principle, but was solely concerned with expediency ” He was only 
trying to find a means to enhance the “ willmgness of the people to 
meet the government with confidence and to make sacrifices ” 

Bismarck knew how to obtain diplomatic and military success and 
thereby to secure for himself the people’s confidence and readiness for 
sacrifice, giving his country at the same time the independent and 
respected external position which he so much desired Handled by 
him this always proved the decisive and infallible means of mamtaining 
and strengthening the unity and power of the state However, he 
could not but be aware of the fact that 1t was an extremely dangerous 
and difficult means, and that ıt required his umique experience to avoid 
being overcome by 1t Yet he bequeathed this art of Prusso-German 
government as an unrevealed secret to his successor, who took it up 
eagerly but applied it unskilfully It now actually became the weapon 
which turns against and slays him who wishes to make use of ıt When 
in August 1914 William II hoped to secure and strengthen his rule 
by means of military success, he annihilated the power of the dynasty 
which Bismarck, using the same means, had built up on the confidence 
and the sacrifice of the people On the battlefields of that war not only 
the Second Reich was destroyed, but also the ideological foundation 
on which he had erected ıt was shown to have been unstable and 
decayed However much his name may have continued to shine as 
leader of a state, his fame as founder of a state was dimmed. 

The German people, however, were still dazzled by that glitter and 
never became aware of the extmction Only a few years later they again 
gave a trial to the kind of state which through diplomatic and military 
success so fills the people with the consciousness of power and greatness 
that ıt rallies behind the state as a close and indestructible unity 
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But the hands which now undertook to build up and activate the state 
were even clumsier and rougher, its ideological foundation even more 
unstable, the collapse ın May 1945 even more drastic and complete 
But among the victims of the catastrophe we must number the glory 
of Bismarck, not because we are out to condemn the man, but because 
we are concerned with eradicating his nefarious idea of the state which 
has twice led Germany to perdition. , 
F DARMSTAEDTER 


ETHIOPIA TO-DAY. 


THIOPIA ıs at a critical stage in her history The Italian 
JE vason imposed new ways and brought ın Western 1deas where 
previously they were almost entirely unknown She has now 
the chance of developing to the advantage of her peoples, but at the 
same time there ıs grave danger that she may relapse into her old 
feudal state Geography has played a large part ım shaping her history 
Shut ın from all sides by mountams, the foreigner has ın the past 
always found penetration difficult But the traveller who succeeded 
in reaching the uplands must always have been amazed at the scenic 
beauties which abound Christian missionaries arrived at an early 
date and made considerable headway throughout large areas of the 
country, before St Augustine had set foot m England With the 
growth of Islam for a long period Ethiopia found a dangerous rival 
across the Red Sea, and long periods of warfare make Ethiopian 
history difficult to disentangle Portuguese aid was enlisted to help 
ward off the threat of Moslem mvasion , but the Portuguese were more 
concerned to gain the Coptic Christians for Roman Catholicism than 
to defeat the forces of Islam and at length withdrew without winning 
over Ethiopia to the Roman faith For a long period in the eighteenth 
century, the very word Ethiopia, or as ıt was then usually called, 
Abyssinia, can have been little more than legendary, ın fact, in 
spite of Bruce’s travels n 1796 and Bishop Gobat’s some forty years 
later, ttle was known ın this country until in 1868 Lord Napier pene- 
trated up from the coast and defeated the Emperor Theodore to rescue 
some umprisoned consuls But save for the fact that the Emperor 
John can be said to owe his throne to British intervention httle was 
achieved In 1896 came the Italian mvasion and defeat at Adua in 
the northern province of Tigrae , then in the early years of this century 
the French were given permission by Menelik to proceed with the bud- 
ing of the railway up from the coast at Djibouti in French Somaliland , 
but it was not till 1917 that the single-track line reached Addis Ababa, 
which Menelik had made his capital 
In the period immediately following the last war outside influence 
was still very slight There were some British and Swedish missionaries, 
and a number of French ones who worked mamly near the railway 
lne A few Belgians helped with the traming of the Army Apart 
from the missionaries there were few other British ın the country 
Haile Selassie’s desire, revealed soon after his coronation, to adopt a 
constitutional form of government ıs all the more remarkable when ıt 
is realised how slight was the contact that Ethiopians had at that 
time had with European ways Indeed those British who were present 
when in a public speech he announced his plan tell with what general 
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surprise 1t was received From 1928 till 1935 moderate reforms were 
introduced that were acceptable and understood by the people, both 
m ways of government and social pohcy A start was made on road 
construction and a few schools opened Had the Emperor not been 
confronted by Italian aggression much might have been achieved by 
this time 

The Italians threw themselves mto the task of developmg the 
country—but not the people—in a way that is surely unparalleled in 
the history of colonial development In this respect we have much to 
learn from them Magnificent roads were built at a cost over some 
stretches of £12,000 a mile Schools and hospitals were set up, electric 
light plants and water pumps mstalled, and a telephone system put 
mto*operation The framework was created for Italian settlers, they 
had no time for more before they were driven out by British and 
South African forces Sufficient tıme has not yet elapsed for history 
to pass judgment as to whether or not this influx of Western ideas 
may eventually be said to have benefited the Ethiopian peoples 
If ıt has opened their eyes to the necessity of education so that they 
can turn modern inventions to a constructive use for their own future 
good, the Fascists will have been the unwitting forerunners of a prosper- 
ous, independent native state But if it has revealed only the luxuries 
rather than the advantages of modern scientific discoveries, a wave 
of corruption may set m and do mcalculable harm Unfortunately 
there seems a tendency towards this latter less desirable course It 
may well be that future development 1s impossible, until, having 
exhausted all the stocks that the Itahans left behind, the country 
sinks back to its 1935 level before progressing agam at a normal pace’ 

Ethiopia is still barely conscious of her own needs Leaving out of 
account that through lack of funds’ and staff two perfectly good 
hospitals are shut in Addis Ababa, it 1s unfortunate that m this country 
so much publicity has been given to plans for another hospital building 
there while education is the greater need It ıs a hard saymg but m 
her present state medical services are a luxury that the Ethiopian 
budget cannot really afford The great need, and this cannot be.too 
strongly emphasised, 1s for education And to obtam education she 
naturally needs an increased national income The Italians succeeded 
in killing off a great many of the English-speaking native population 
This meant that many of the more successful pupuls, the fruits of many 
years’ hard toil by. Swedish and British, missionaries, have been lost 
now when they are so urgently needed While of course most of the 
present officials continued loyally in opposition to Fascist rule either 
by guerilla warfare or m exile with the Emperor, there were some 
whose attitude to Fascism was less uncompromising 

The schools m Addis Ababa are far too full for the totally inadequate 
staff to teach as well as they might The desire for education 1s very 
great among the young but not properly realised by those in authority, 
who seek more spectacular ways of expending public funds Yet 
progress ıs being made The unfortunate side ıs the almost total lack 
of capable masters , there are practically none who could be described 
as having any sense of vocation A start has been made recently with 
a training college for teachers and this should fulfil a very real need, 
provided that sufficient funds and equipment are put at its disposal, 
There is one secondary school m Addis Ababa, and a number of elemen- 
tary schools, some of which are in charge of British or American 
directors Most provincial towns have a school but only a small 
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percentage of boys and an even smaller one of girls attend The 
tmportance of girls’ education 1s not yet appreciated 

The Ethiopian Coptic Church is unfortunately very conservative m 
outlook This is due largely to fear of large-scale attempts by the* 
Roman Catholic Church to proselytise—attempts which met with very 
little success In some of the monasteries there is a very high standard 
of learning and Christian living, and the Church certainly ‚carries out 
missionary work in.some of the pagan areas But the ordmary parish 
priest 1s not conspicuous for the lead he gives his flock and is usually 
very ignorant With the start of a theological college ın Addis Ababa 
to aid the traming of the clergy it ıs to be hoped that the situation 
will improve The Church undoubtedly holds very great influence in 
the country, and an enlightened body of priests may further the happi- 
ness of the people in more than spiritual matters A serious attempt 
has been made to improve the judicial system of the country, and 
` British judges have helped considerably by serving on the High Court 
im Addis Ababa But m the provinces little has yet been done and the 
prison system ıs deplorable The Addis Ababa police force is a smart 
and efficient body, and units have recently been dispatched from the 
larger provincial towns for trammg in the capital The Army 1s small, 
but many local chiefs keep a large body of retamers and there is no 
shortage of Italian rifles or ammunition These unofficial private 
armies are of course a potential source of danger to the peace of the 
land, but ın actual fact ıt ıs some tıme now since there has been any 
large-scale internal rising 

Potentially Ethiopia ıs a rich agricultural country The soil is good, 
the rainfall heavy, and the range of altitudes makes possible tropical, 
sub-tropical and temperate crops Nor ıs the farmer ignorant in his 
ways, he has long ago’ acquired the art of terracmg What he needs 
1s better tools and some knowledge of the comparative values of differ- 
ent foods In particular his plough ıs a feeble mstrument—nothing 
more than a shaped tree trunk with a metaltip With this he can plough 
only a few inches deep so that it 1s necessary to go over the same piece 
of land several tumes before ıt ıs possible to sow on ıt He knows 
little of the art of artzficial irrigation on more than a small scale, and 
if this could be developed he would be able to use large areas to produce 
two crops a year Apart from one small scheme which the Ministry 
of Education has sponsored near Debra Birhan, no effort has been made 
to teach simple ways of raising the standard of livmg Here by creating 
a community spirit a small start has been made to show the local 
population something, of the advantages of better home construction, 
sanitation and sounder farming Teaching on such lines is not given 
ın the village schools simply because the schoolmasters themselves 
are not conscious of their pitiful state For the same reason, samitary 
services, except in one or two places, are non-existent 

When the history of Ethiopia is viewed and it is seen how the coming 
of the foreigner has been bound up with war and bloodshed, 1t becomes 
understandable that the Ethiopian should view all outside assistance 
with great suspicion, and the idea of disinterested help 1s completely 
beyond the conception of the average man The English advisers 
have had no easy task during the past three years Two choices have 
lam open to them—either to do little advising, and, ignormg matters 
that call for attention, to concentrate on developing friendly social 
relations with the Ethiopian ministers, or to advise and criticise as 
they feel the occasion demands, only to know that their advice will 
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often be too forthright to be acceptable and for their contract to 
stand little chance of bemg renewed During the last year many 
advisers have left the country The Ethiopians have been far too 
anxious to adopt European ways without adaptation to their own 
particular needs rather than to better their own usually basically 
sound ways of life by graftmg on to them European improvements 
But the financial situation 1s likely to call a halt before long to any 
programme of development, however limited Last year the Ethiopian 
Government refused the £1,000,000 a year for three years which the 
delegation headed by Lord de la Warr offered because the British 
Government rightly imsisted that 1f this sum was given a planning 
board of British and Ethiopian officials ın equal numbers should be 
set up to see that it was wisely adnunistered 
The discussion of future boundaries, though ıt ıs a question that 
will call for a decision shortly, 1s bound up with the future of the 
former Italian colonies and is beyond the scope of this article, but 
we may rightly ask ourselves if it ıs equitable that more peoples should 
be included under Ethiopian rule while so little 1s done for the benefit 
of the general population and while so many domestic problems go 
unresolved Ethiopia certamly needs outside help and advice, but 
1t must come as a result of her own realisation of the need and not be 
brought about by unasked intrusion 
' J G GRIMWADE 
(Resident ın Ethopra, 1942-5 ) 


EARLY GLIMPSES OF MOSCOVITE 
RUSSIA. 


T first ghmpses of a great Unknown, or Almost Unknown, are 
surely not without interest Moscovite Russia, Moscovra, the 
earlier form of the modern Russian Empire, 1s such an Unknown 
—even to the days of Edward VI in England, of Holbem the Elder in 
Germany, of Leonardo da Vinci ın Italy Gutosafatte Barbaro, the 
Venetian noble, merchant, and diplomatist, who, as early as 1436, went 
as an Ambassador from the Most Excellent Seignory to Tana or Azov 
(this famous mart town, near the Don Estuary, was then dominated by 
the Genoese), also spent some sixteen years in the Crimean Peninsula 
and in other lands of the Khanate of Krim Much later than this (in 
1474, for example) we find him ın Persia, as fully accredited Venetian 
Ambassador to the Shah And, though he seems never to have person- 
ally penetrated into Moscovy, he has something to say about 1t—some- 
thing quite worth saying These well-informed notes of his are perhaps 
the earliest noticeable foreign references to the New Russia Earhest, 
that 1s, i actual composition, but possibly published a little later than 
Ambrogio Contarim’s Travels For Barbaro’s Record was only issued 
in 1487, less than seven years before the end of his long life in 1494 
He waited, he tells us, till the Russians (of Moscow) had subdued Old 
Novgorod and Kazan—before he gave his narrative to the world And 
by that time the aforesaid Russians had also ceased to pay tribute, as 
in time past, to the Emperor of Tartary 

In other words, this far-seemg, deep-thinkmg Venetian—impressed 
by the promise of the early years of that first of the Russian Tsars, and 
true first founder of the Russian Empire, John the Great, “ Ivan 
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Vehki” (1462-1505)—had watched with keen interest the development 
of this New Power On his Persian Embassy, in and around the year 
1474, he was sufficiently late in time to hear of Ivan’s conquest of Lord 
Novgorod the Great, and to realise itsimportance More than that—he 
must surely have known, by then, of the “ illustrious marriage ” of the 
Moscovite Sovereign (in 1472), on which the Venetian Senate congratu- 
lated Ivan so warmly—as making him, now husband of Zoe, or Sophia, 
Paleologus, the true Christian heir of the defunct East Roman Empire, 
a successor of the Cæsars, and perhaps the destined redeemer of 
Stambul from the Infidel 

Ivan was a contemporary of, and ın some ways a striking parallel to, 
those Magi of the West (as Lord Bacon calls them), Henry VII of 
England, Louis XI of France, Ferdinand of Aragon And in statesman- 
ship he was hardly inferior to any of them Barbaro, we have seen, does 
not appear to have personally entered Moscovy But he put together 
some sound information, some good “‘ notions,” aboutit He has heard 
of much besides Moscow city He knows about “ Risan ” or Riazan , 
about ‘‘ Colona ” or Kolomna, and about “ Cassan ” or Kazan, “which 
in our tongue signifieth a cauldron ’’(!), He can also speak of Nov- 
groth, Novgorod, or “ Nine Castles ’’—as he falsely explains the name 
of this “ very great town, which before time was governed by the 
people, men without reason, and full of heresies,” but now subdued 
by John, the great Doge of Moscow, and administered with reason and 
justice The mighty Urban Democracy of the North-West, its collapse, 
and the extension of firm and stable Moscovite rule, are here rather well 
sketched in a few words, even if those words are written with the ink, 
and spectacles, of Moscovite propaganda 

He 1s well aware that ‘‘ Mosco ” was the residence of John Doge of 
Rossia ; that the most noble river of Mosco (but why such glowing 
superlatives ?) flowed through the city, that a bridge or bridges 
spanned the river, and that frozen animals, entire and upright, were 
exposed for sale as food on the ıce of that river in winter, “ as hard as 
stones, or marble ” He 1s also well aware that the “ Castle ” (of the 
Kremlin) stood on a little hill, environed by woods, that from such 
woods most Russian houses were built , that stone was rare , that the 
Moscovite land was often fertile, with abundance of corn, meat, honey, 
and other nutriment , that they made wine of honey and ale of hops , 
and that drunkenness had been rampant But now, he adds, opti- 
mustically, the Doge had bridled such drunkards, and reduced them to 
good living—smce the beginning of his reign, twenty-five years before 
Our Venetian seems to have heard of kvas (“ bossa ”) He understands 
that Moscovite Russians were all Christians of the Greek rite He truly 
remarks that Russian travelling was best in winter, over the vast 
frozen surface In summer, he declares, with pardonable exaggeration, 
folk dared not even go out of doors, because of the plague of stinging 
flies, “ out of so many forests” Coming from Persia to (our) South 
Russia he 1s naturally cognisant of the “ great and large river of Ledil ” 
or Lower Volga , of the Caspian or Sea of Bachu, ito which the Volga 
fell; and of Cithercan or Astrakhan, once great and of great fame, but 
more than half rumed since Tamerlane sacked ıt, some forty years 
before Moscow merchants, however, now came to this Cithercan, 
` yearly, for the salt trade Altogether Barbaro’s notes on Russia give 
us not only a very early (perhaps the earhest appreciable) Western 
glimpse of Moscovite Russia, but also a comparatively accurate and 
penetrating glimpse of a strange, half-hidden, msing Empire, often 
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(then as now) a happy hunting-ground for fables and slanders 

Our next piece of evidence comes from Barbaro’s compatriot, friend, 
and quasi-colleague, the Venetian Ambrogio Contarmi (1476-7) This 
man did visit Moscovy , saw Ivan Veliki, talked freely and lengthily 
to him, and had great opportunities as a pioneer observer, oppor- 
tunities which were not given to Barbaro Yet he makes but a slender 
and rather unintelligent use of them It 1s mdeed amusing to notice 
how often he cries, like the spirit in Henry VI, 


Have done, for more I scarcely can endure 


He desires “ very much ” to leave the country, and hasten his home- 
coming, as the Russian “ way of life” did not agree with hım “I 
might mention other things ” (he admits, in his account of the Moscow 
sovereign and his family) “ but ıt would take too long ” On his depar- 
ture, despite the mgours, and even terrors, of the mid-winter journey 
from Moscow to the Polish frontier, he welcomed “ every discomfort, 
and was intent on nothing but travelling day and night,’’—-nor “ had 
he any fear—so great was his desire to escape from those places, and 
ways of hving ” No wonder 1f we find his picture of Russia somewhat 
lacking in fullness, colour, and terest But we must be thankful to 
have it at all Contarmi entered Moscovy on September 22nd, 1476, 
after most wearisome, wretched, and even perilous adventures in 
Persia, Caucasia, and the Tartary of our modern south and south-east 
Russia Ruiazan was his first harbourage ın this far-eastern Christendom 
—~and here he got food in abundance, as well as “ their apple-beverage,”’ 
which was very restorative 

No less welcome was the repose at night, and the deliverance from 
haunting fear. “ For by God’s aid we now seemed in security ’’—being 
at last “ free from those confounded dogs [of Tartars] who smelt of 
horse-flesh so that one could not stand near them ”-—whose imsolence 
and curiosity were beyond description—and who constantly threatened 
the visitor with torture and death 

Ambrogio’s first audience of Doge Zuanne or Duke John, otherwise 
Ivan Veliki, in Moscow, was not too friendly Scarcely did*the Prince 
allow him to finish his first speech of greeting, courtesy, and thanks— 
“but, with a severe look, complained of Zuan Battista Trevisano ” 
Ivan’s Council of Nobles added their invectives agaist this unfor- 
tunate, who was detamed under suspicion of treasonable intrigues 
against the Moscovite State Almost immediately after this Ivan 
quitted his capital for a short tour It was his custom—and an 
excellent one, at that—‘ to visit the various parts of his domimions 
every year” Contarimi, therefore, rather desolately stranded ın the 
great, strange city, among people and customs he so detested, despised, 
and misunderstood, solaced himself with his Itahan fellow-countrymen. 
For Ivan had not only married a Byzantine wife, from Papal Italy , he 
had also welcomed to Moscow a veritable posse of Greeks and Italians, 
im the train, or after the arrival, of “ the Mistress—the Despina,” as our 
Venetian calls Sophia Palaologus And the Grand Prince (here again, 
two centuries before Peter, the true initiator of a great liberal policy) 
had also attracted to his service Italian craftsmen, artists, architects, 
and engineers With these men Contarm: naturally consorted “ on 
terms of great friendship ” Pre-eminent among these missionaries of 
culture was the famous so-called Aristotele of Bologna (in other words 
Rudolfo Fioraventi degli Alberti), that architect and engineer of whom 
a proverb said, “ In Architecture what Fioraventi knows not 1s un- 
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known ” Like Gentile Bellini he had been invited to the Court of 
Mahomet the Conqueror at Stambul But, unlike Bellin, he had 
refused this offer, and had accepted the rival allurements of John the 
Great of Moscow Not only was this Maestro building a church for 
Ivan, “ın the Piazza ” of the Kremlin, but he was helping the Russian 
Prince (we know) in bridge-building and military organisation And in 
his house, close to “the Doge’s Palace,” Contarm:i even obtamed 
lodgment for a few days But he was soon ordered outside “ the 
Castle,” not being yet received into the favour that was to come 

Ambrogio’s description, scrappy and hurried as ıt 1s, of Moscow city, 
and of the Moscovites and their “ way of lıfe,” as of republican “ Novo- 
gard ” or Great Novgorod, “ now subject to the Doge ” of Moscow, 1s 
closely sımılar to Barbaro’s And herein the latter may well have been 
indebted to the former, who, though a later visitor to Euxine lands, 
had now reached the Moscovia never seen by his friend At the same 
time Contarini’s judgment and outlook are shallower, more intolerant 
and provincial, and with far less of sympathy and understanding I 
question if the elder man would have dismissed the Russian race so 
glibly—-as handsome but brutish, and militarily worthless Our author 
had entered Moscovy on September 22nd, Moscow city on the 26th, and 
had been unable to obtain leave of departure, or the honourable 
reception of a recognised envoy, or distinguished visitor—even though, 
as he admits, he received good treatment from all But now, at the end 
of December, the Doge returned from his tour of spection—and the 
atmosphere, however frosty in physical fact, was socially much changed. 
Contarmi mdeed found’ the winter of his discontent made summer. 
For Ivan had now perused most flattering and reassuring letters from 
the Magnificent Seignory (“ We place you m the very front rank of our 
friends ” ) and everything was made easy 

Every door now flew open Leave to depart was readily granted. 
A certain ransom, due to Tartar bullies at Astrakhan, was paid by the 
Grand Prince. And ın these last days of his visit, ıt seemed as if 
Contarini could not be entertained too much Night after mght he 
dined with the Doge An ermme-lned dress of honour and a thousand 
squirrel skims were presented to hım At Ivan’s personal request he 
visited Despina, and was most courteously and cordially treated by her 
He carried home her salutations to the Cıty m the Sea At the farewell 
banquet with the Sovereign (who repeated his wish to remain the good 
friend of Venice) the Grand Prince approached Contarii afresh, after 
he had begun to retire from the Presence ; conversed with him more 
than an hour ‘‘1n all kindness ” , and showed him some of the finest 
robes of state Finally he took leave of the Italan with great demon- 
strations of friendship towards the Republic, expressed ‘‘1n a loud voice, 
that all might hear” Ivan’s Court Nobles naturally followed this 
example Every provision was made for the journey to Poland 
Nothing was spared to prevent the stranger from givimg an evil report 
of the land 

Our next witness—once more to the Russia of Ivan the Great—is a 
German, the Ritter Niklaus Poppel, a visitor and reporter of outstand- 
ing interest (1486 , 1489) His original Record, to the best of my know- 
ledge and belief, has not yet been re-discovered It may still be lying, 
some have thought, somewhere in the Vienna archives It may be in 
certain family collections It may have perished But in any case we 
know the substance of 1t, especially from the Russian State papers 
Poppel was a Silesian hero of lance, steed, and sword , ana a lover of 
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travel, adventure, and exploration in various fields He also appears 
to have gamed a good speaking acquaintance with Slavonic—of a sort 
And even if this was only Chekh or Wendish, ıt carried the visitor a 
good distance in Russia In 1486 (ın the very first years of our Tudor 
dynasty ın England) he appeared ın Moscow as an envoy from the 
Hapsburg Emperor Frederick III, the last sovereign of the Empire- 
romain-germanique to be crowned by the Pope in Rome But at the 
Court of Ivan Veliki the genuineness of Poppel’s mission was questioned, 
and it was even suggested that he might be an agent of the great 
enemy, Poland The Ritter proposed that the Grand Prince should 
himself send an envoy direct to Kaiser Frederick to test the validity of 
this Hapsburg embassy And a little later this was done George 
Trakhaniotes, a well-known “ talented and subtle ” Greek, who had 
come to Russia with, or after, Sophia Paleologus, and had become one 
of the most trusted diplomatists of Moscow, was employed ın this 
busmess And it was probably because of this elucidation that Poppel 
had a very different reception when he reappeared m the White- 
Walled City m 1489—proposing no mere friendly re but a 
regular alliance between Moscow and Vienna 

The envoy (whose new credentials were dated from Ulm, December 
26th, 1488) had three audiences of Ivan And ın the last of these he 
dispensed, with an interpreter, and seems to have been able to converse 
direct, in Slavonic, with the Grand Prince, who probably thought “‘ He 
can actually speak Russian, though bad Russian!’’ On his return 
from his first Moscow embassy, m 1486 (Poppel declared), he had met 
the Kaiser and the Princes of the Empire at Nuremberg. For their 
enlightenment he had described the great extent of Moscovy (no petty 
barbarous principality, as so many Germans imagined) and the power, 
riches, and wisdom of its sovereign And this revelation had made a 
profound impression For, to Germany and the Germans, Poppel had 
really discovered, as never before, the new world of Moscovite Russia 
But his arms (and his sovereign’s) went far beyond scientific research 
He now proposed to Ivan, on behalf of the Emperor, an alliance of 
“friendship and love ” and, to cement this more firmly, a marriage 
contract Why should not one of the Russian princesses be wedded to 
a German—say the Margrave Albert of Baden, a nephew of the 
Emperor > The Lord of Moscow, eighteen years before, had won for his 
wife a daughter of Imperial Eastern Rome, of “ Tsargrad ’’ Now he 
had the opportunity of linking his house with the Imperial West, with 
the Holy Roman Kaisers of the German nation The lustrous 
Byzantine connection had placed his family among the most honour- 
able reigning houses in Christendom Now he might double these 
honours This marriage suggestion, however, was neither fully accepted 
nor declined But the political entente was clearly favoured—for Ivan 
was “ a most wise prince ” 

In the final interview Poppel referred to rumours of an ambassador 
sent by the Grand Prince to the Pope, asking for the conferment of the 
title of “ King of Rus ” The Imperial Representative protested that 
such a title could only be granted by the Emperor And thus he 
elicited Ivan’s famous and proud reply—‘‘ That by God’s grace he had 
been Sovereign of his own Lands from the Beginning, and by Right of 
his Ancestors What he held he held from God In time past he had 
never desired nomimation from any other Power, nor did he desire ıt 
now” The political alliance which Poppel had begun—the earliest 
German-Russian entente—is consummated by the next envoy from 
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Vienna For George von Thurn (sent to Moscow in 1490 by the future 
Emperor Maximilian, now “ King of the Romans ” or Designated Heir 
to the Empire) 1s quickly successful in completing the Agreement 
Upon this Ivan “ kissed the Cross,” and to it he affixed his signature 
In the April of 1491 Maximilian at Nuremberg signed the duplicate 
sent to him from the Kremlin 
Two other German envoys follow close on the heels of Poppel and 
Thurn—before the Founder of the Tsardom passes away ın 1505, or the 
Founder of the Tudor New Monarchy in x509 Michael Snups or 
Snubs, in 1492-3, contimues the happy relations of the friendly and 
allied powers, and even, though vainly, endeavours to travel farther 
into Moscovy—as far as the great river Ob, in Western Siberia, where 
Ivan the Great was just consolidating a Russian colonial dominion ın 
Asia (It was the age of the greatest of all colonial discoveries—of the 
Cape Route m 1487-8 and 1497-9, of America in 1492 ) And lastly, in 
1502-3, Justus Kantinger, an Imperial falconer, obtained for Maxi- 
milan some splendid Russian falcons, negotiated for the release of 
certain Teutonic knights, prisoners ın Russian hands , and delivered, 
or posted, to Ivan certain letters from the Imperial Court, ın which (a 
notable point) the title of Tsar was given to the Grand Prince of 
Moscow Ivan’s own use of this supreme Cesarean designation—call 1t 
Royal or Imperial, as we will—was then just begmning 
To these first Western glimpses of the New Russia under John the 

Great there succeeds something like a revelation in the reign of Vasil, 
son of Ivan Veliki This 1s contamed im the classic work of Baron 
Sigismund von Herberstein, published in 1549 (soon after the death of 
Luther, and of Henry VIII , when Maximilian had long passed away , 
and when Herberstein himself had reached old age) but compiled by 
this truly great ambassador on his embassies of 1517 and 1526 from 
Kaiser Max and Charles V These “ Commentaries on Moscovite 
Affairs ” open a new era in our knowledge of the new Russia Hitherto 
we have had but glimpses—now we are brought into clear daylight 
And this was quickly and generally recognised, even in England As 
George Turberville writes in 1568 (though with one egregious blunder)— 

Friend Parker, If thou list to know the Russes well 

To Sigismundus’ Book repair, who all the truth can tell 

For he long erst in message went unto that Savage King— 

Sent by the Pole (!)—and true report ın each respect did bring 

RAYMOND BEAZLEY 


CROCE AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
LIBERTY. 


O-DAY Benedetto Croce, almost an octogenarian, 1s easily the 

most distinguished figure ın the cultural lfe of Italy Hus world- 

wide fame is based not only on the work of an original philo- 
sopher and prolific scholar, it 1s also the acknowledgment of an 
independent character who hurled his defiant “ No” at the Fascist 
régime and never made any concessions to ıt during the twenty-one 
years of its evil existence When in his book on Goethe, published 
shortly after'the first world war, Croce underlined the unity of hfe and 
doctrine as a criterion of Goethe’s personality, he unwittingly pomted 
to a major feature in his own life story Just as Madame de Stael under 
Napoleon I, Victor Hugo under Napoleon III and Thomas Mann 
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under Hitler, so this Italian savant held aloft the torch of intellectual 
independence under Fdscism as a contmuous inspiration to a minority _ 
amongst the old and the young But, unlike these other great cham- 
pions, Croce spent the years of dictatorship not ım exile but ın his home 
ın Naples There he was closely watched by-the Fascist henchmen, and 
once only the presence of mind of his wife saved him from serious 
molestation by an excited mob who had penetrated into his house 
Though Mussolim, realising the ınternatıonal prestige of this great 
Liberal, did not dare lay hands on him or suppress the printing of his 
works altogether, no Italian paper or journal would undertake to 
review them or to refer to his own high-class periodical La Critica 
After the fall of Mussolim the philosopher’s life seemed in danger, the 
Germans being well aware of his uncompromising attitude, and ıt 1s 
much to the credit of the British Navy that in September 1943 ıt sent 
out a small rescue party, which suddenly appeared behind the German 
lines near Sorrent, and brought the aged scholar to the safety of a 
British destroyer Since then he has become a kind of national father- 
confessor, and though he was made a Minister of State in the second 
Badogho Government ın April 1944, he withdrew from the political 
stage after a few months, preferring to remain the spiritual adviser of 
his country. 


Croce 1s one of the few philosophers who have written history and 
reflected upon ıt He-has a wide knowledge of historical developments 
as well as many ideas on the structure of history and on the categories 
by the means of which we try to understand it His History of Italy, 
1871-1915, and his History of Europe wm the Nineteenth Century contain 
refreshingly new perspectives , his studies on Goethe, Dante, Ariosto, 
Corneille and Shakespeare display much esthetic insight, though one 
may not always feel inclined to agree with his views Above all his 
book Theory and History of the Writing of History, formmg charac- 
teristically the fourth volume of his Philosophy of the Spirit, 1s a stan- 
dard work, much ın circulation m German universities Huis most 
recent publication ın this field, History as the Story of Liberty, contains 
a wealth of short but closely mterrelated and profound essays on the 
essence and types of historical knowledge, on historicism, on the 
relationship between historiography and politics, historiography and 
morals, etc The red thread which runs through most of his work, both 
historical and philosophical, 1s the idea of liberty It 1s the basic idea of 
his entire outlook, his fundamental conception and ideal, which he 
defends with the strength of a lion and which he elaborates again and 
again It 1s freedom and the striving for freedom that distinguishes 
man from animals Political institutions, religious concepts, scientific 
theories, the products of art and poetry can only flourish, according to 
Croce—and how well do we know this now!—an an atmosphere of 
freedom With him freedom has that universal rng which also sounds 
through the speeches of the late President Roosevelt and the political 
doctrines of Sir Wiliam Beveridge Croce says that everyone who 
helps a sick person to recover or who educates a child shows them the 
road towards a free life He even speaks of the liberating function of 
art, freeing us from the servitude of passion, and of that of history, 
removing the dead weight of the past To him the ideal of freedom 1s 
not the property of any particular party or group, but a value which 1s 
fundamental and universally humane, and therefore he adds the 
warning that “ no nation will be really free as long as not all the other 
natione are free ” 
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There have been many different philosophies of freedom since the days 
when Rousseau formulated his bitter paradox that “ man 1s born free 
and yet everywhere he 1s in chams ” Croce’s specific contribution 1s 
his concept of history as the only real realm of life with the basic 
category of freedom underlying ıt Man ıs a microcosm, not ın the sense 
of nature but in the sense of history , so to speak, a compendium of 
universal history receiving its meaning only through the basic cate- 
gories of truth, beauty, goodness and freedom He who many years 
ago wrote a book analysing the living and dead ideas of Hegel gives 
the Hegelian phrase ‘‘ history 1s the history of liberty ” an interpreta- 
tion different from that of its author For Hegel ıt meant the develop- 
ment of liberty from its birth in the Orient (‘‘ one free ”) through its 
growth ın the classical world (“some free”) to its maturity in the 
Germanic world (“all free ’’) until ıt reached 1ts stable permanence ın 
Hegel’s own era. Croce rejects Hegel’s intention “ to assign to history 
the task of creating a liberty which did not exist ın the past but will 
exist ın the future,” but holds that ‘‘ liberty ıs the eternal creator of 
history and itself the subject of every history’ It 1s thus on the one 
hand “ the explanatory principle of the course of history,” on the other 
hand ‘‘ the moral ideal of humanity’ All history shows a constant 
struggle between the forces of suppression and violence and those of 
liberation which again and again raise mankind to a higher level 
Croce’s liberalism 1s by no means an affair of self-complacent, self- 
indulgent mdividuals, and the hard experiences of the recent European 
freedom movements seem to resound ın his statement . ‘“‘ The world 1s 
diversity and conflict and war , its end 1s not the well-being of indivi- 
duals but the elevation of the world above its own level, the creation of 
even higher and more complex forms, the divine poem of life” There 
can never be freedom without sacrifice, not the senseless slaughter of 
thousands on the altar of autocratic idols, but “ the sacrifice of well- 
being and even of life itself, which good men make in order to do their 
duty and preserve their human worth ” 

The position of Croce 1s put into clearer perspective by contrasting 
it with the German brand of historicism Croce has defined historicism 
as “creation of appropriate actions, thoughts or poems by moving 
from present awareness of the past ’’ In other words it ıs an auxiliary 
weapon which can help us to understand and to manage the affairs of 
- our own time With the German scholars, however, ıt has been his- 
torical contemplation for 1ts own sake sharply separated from any 
practical action ; an attitude which has undoubtedly contributed to 
the unpolitical character of the German people “‘ Historicist thought 
was cultivated ın Germany in the minds of men who were devoted 
servants of the king and State, and who took care to set up a clear 
barrier as best they could between speculation and politics, so that 
practical conclusions should not be drawn from the first for application 
in the second ”’ Historicism 1s described by Croce as “ the true human- 
ism, that 1s, the truth of humanism,” and the universal principle of 
humanism consists in the reference to a past to gam light from ıt for 
one’s own work and action Thus Croce’s historicism 1s much more 
pragmatic than that of German historical thinkers like Troeltsch and 
Meinecke, and has, in its healthy realism, more in common with the 
English approach to life, of which he frequently speaks with much 
approval, even with admiration 

In his more recent publications, particularly in an essay “ Con- 
siderations on the Moral Problems of our Day ” (Horizon, April 1945), 
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Croce has revised his views on liberalism, at the same time defending 
them against the well-known attacks made on the liberal position by 
both Socialists and Fascists The main criticism of the traditional type 
of liberalism claims that ıt was largely an ideology, an intellectual 
weapon in the struggle and rise of the European bourgeoisie, which now 
belongs entirely to the past As the era of free competition, of lassser- 
favre, is closed, the relative value of this ideology has come to an end. 
In his reply to this Marxian argument Croce by no means does full 
justice to the difficult problem of how far all political doctrines and 
social philosophies are mere ideologies, and how far at least some of 
them are partially correlated with certain autonomous values which 
time and again have made their appearance in the ups and downs of 
the social scene He 1s apparently not aware of the subtle distinctions 
brought forward ın recent years by the sociology of knowledge, spon- 
sored mainly by Scheler and Karl Mannheim , for he tilts at an obsolete 
position in suggesting that “‘ ın Marxian terms religion, thought, poetry, 
morality and all the things of the spirit that are not economic action 
became a deception or a mask, a faction or a façade, hiding the sole 
reality which was the economic struggle” In any case he puts the 
important question of the social function and significance of thought 
aside too quickly, by claiming that only pseudo-religions and tenden- 
tious science or art are the mstruments of economic struggles It is 
certainly not enough simply to distinguish between propaganda and 
genuine works in the fields of art and science or between hypocrisy 
and a genuine attitude in the realm of ethics and religion Works of 
art as well as moral attitudes can have both a social significance and an 
intrinsic value which are not identical but are nevertheless correlated 
It 1s certainly absurd to argue that “‘ the theory and history of political 
liberty would stand and fall with Capitalism”, but surely ıt 1s 
no less misleading to maintain that both factors were not closely con- 
nected or interrelated in the development of modern Europe 


Whilst Croce’s reflections on this subject are somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory, he makes an important concession by distinguishing between 
what 1s called in Itahan Liberalismo, 1e moral and political liberalism, 
and Libertsmo, economic liberalism on the basis of the lassser-fawre 
principle Liberalism as he understands it has now dissociated itself 
from the latter but 1s none the worse for this divorce He rejects any 
extreme forms of both economic individualism and socialism, and the 
exclusive adoption 1n all situations of either of these opposing schemes 
1s to him “ Utopian and in so far as 1t cannot be brought into existence 
not moral” What ıs needed and ıs possible ıs to act justly, “ which 
means morally ın concrete cases, in other words to establish and pro- 
mote the greatest degree of liberty or human creativeness possible in 
given conditions ” According to this philosopher-historian evidence of 
the new vigour of liberalism can be found ın the political life of England, 
where, however much of its previous power the Liberal Party has lost, 
liberalism has now become part of the national temperament and by 
no means excludes Fabianism as “‘ the concrete and progressive realisa- 
tion of economic reforms ” In any case his new liberalism has learned a 
major lesson from the mistakes of 1ts predecessor, and no longer shares 
“the optimistic illusion of progress without any setback or return to 
outworn forms’ With him the mam target for attack is the demonic 
power of iurationalism, or as he calls ıt “ activism,” which denies or 
disrupts all higher values of Western civilisation, worshrpping only 
passion and obeying only “ the impulse for doing, without asking what 
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1s to be done, and why ıt should be done.” We have witnessed with 
horror how a much cruder version of early nineteenth-century Roman- 
ticism has embraced power-politics and war, “ not because of the spim- 
tual cult of the nation, but because of the bestial cult of race, with the 
ferocious letting of streams of blood amid torture and mockery and the 
systematic destruction of all that man has created by long tol and 
operation of genius ” 

Croce’s indictment of National Socialism 1s all the more devastating 
as he always had a warm regard for German philosophy as well as for 
German scholarship ın the realm of history In a small book, Germany 
‘ and Europe, which calls itself “ a spiritual dissension”? and was pub- 
lished in New York last year, he formulates his position with his usual 
punch He maintains his deep appreciation of the country of poets 
‘and thinkers, of the idealism of Kant, Hegel and Goethe, but at the 
same time laments the decay brought about by Germany’s maddening 
totalitarian nationalism ‘‘ German culture, once universal and cos- 
mopolitan, sympathetic towards those of other peoples, restricted itself 

to 1ts own national circle and finished by no longer understanding 
its own great men, whose nature demanded that they be displayed 
against the background of the world and not of one region’ He insists 
on a deep and mtimate difference between Nazism and Fascism, the 
former having been “‘a terrible crisis which had been brooding in the 
history of Germany through centuries,” and the latter a superimposi- 
tion “ foreign to the history of Italy through the centuries and repug- 
nant to the recent and glorious Italian history of the nineteenth 
century ” He argues somewhat subjectively that those Italians who 
played the Fascist acted ın complete bad faith whilst their German 
opposite numbers believed in National Socialism as truth The Italians 
at least ‘‘ kept the intellect lucid and remamed men, however bad men ; 
whereas the Nazis sacrificed the intellect altogether and became 
beasts ’’—a judgment perhaps less motivated by the smpartial attitude 
of the historian than by the ardent patriotism of a great citizen 

It is proof of the mental agility of this aged thinker that he 1s not 
afraid to draw conclusions from our common experience during the last 
decades which forced him to revise his former position to some extent 
The Hegelian and consistent critic of the Catholic Church has lately 
discovered the affinity between a rational and a Christian attitude 
Christianity and reason, he remarked recently, ‘‘ even though now it 
may seem otherwise, can never be surpassed or out of date ” Both are 
correlatmg values : ‘‘ We must keep ourselves rational and alive because 
we are Christians, and deeply Christians because we are rational ” 
There will'be few sane people who are not grateful to Croce for his 
defence of reason ın an age which witnessed the greatest spiritual dis- 
order and moral decay At the end of a long journey this strong mind 
has a right to hold up reason as the only true untfier of mankind, and to 
ask us “ to stand firm and put forth every effort ın defence of such a 
cause, the sole cause for which ıt 1s lovely to live and to die ” 

E K BRAMSTEDT 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


"Ties new Education Act implies that before long the school- 
leaving age will be raised to 15, and later on to 16 In addition, 
the excessive size of classes is an ever-present trouble Some- 
thing ıs bound to be lacking when a teacher 1s required to manage and 
to teach a class of fifty, and even forty may be an unwieldy number. 
The ideal, which will take considerable tıme before it is realised, 1s to 
avoid, unless in exceptional cases, classes over thirty These facts, and 
the other provisions of the Education Act, call for an enormous increase 
in the number of qualified teachers The number required 1s, of course, 
speculative, but the National Union of Teachers regards a 50 per cent 
increase as a conservative estimate * 

The question therefore arises how these teachers are to be trained, 
and to be ready to do their work when required Considerable thought 
and planning ıs necessary to secure this object, and the subject has been 
the occasion of a number of reports and pamphlets, of which the ' 
McNair report ıs the most important ¢ Two problems in particular are 
involved The first ıs what form and standard of tramıng ıs required 
normally to staff the schools as they should be staffed , the second is 
what provisions are needed to meet the present emergency, which will 
probably call for a number of teachers before the time when they would 
normally be trained This last difficulty 1s naturally correlated with the 
case of the ex-Service men, whose education has been interrupted, and 
will therefore enter the profession when they are considerably older 
than 1s usually the case With regard to the normal traimng I think 
most wil agree that the proposals of the McNair report are sound and 
reasonable The new Burnham scales are raising the rate of pay of the 
elementary teachers to that of their secondary colleagues It therefore 
follows that a good standard of education will naturally be expected 
from all qualified teachers This, I think, 1s adequately met by the 
proposal that the ordinary non-graduate teacher should have a course 
of three Years, approximately from the ages of 18 to 21, and that, 
alternatively, graduates, after their graduation, should take a year’s 
course of special professional training 

There 1s some doubt about the type of institution best adapted for 
the training of the non-graduate teacher Some authorities, such as Sir 
Fred Clarke and Sir Frederick Mander, deprecate the distinction be- 
tween education and traiming, and advocate that traming colleges 
should be organically connected with the universities Others, such as 
Sir Andrew McNair and Dr Fleming, advocate an ad hoc body called 
the Central Training Council, which shall advise “ Jomt Boards ” 
locally elected, to whom the management is to be entrusted This very 
complicated question cannot be adequately discussed in a short article 
The value of both proposals depends so much on the details in the 
one case on the nature of the connection with the universities, in the 
other case on the exact constitution of the joint boards Personally I 
incline to the view of Sir Frederick Mander and Sir Fred Clarke, and 
would illustrate this by the traming of medical students Medical 
colleges, as a rule, are organically connected with the untversities, 
although many medical men (like the teachers) do not take a university 
degree. Teachers, like doctors, have a specialised work and need 
special training, but the speciality needed ıs less than in the case of the 
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doctors It therefore seems to me, even more than in the case of the 


. , doctors, that the university scheme is suitable 


The provisions for the present emergency raise different and some- 
what difficult questions In this case we must be satisfied with arrange- 
ments which are not ideal, and I deprecate the attempt in the Board of 
Education pamphlet to make the arrangement seem better than ıt 1s * 
Emergency arrangements often work well, but, when all 1s said, they are 
emergency arrangements The proposal 1isthat suitablemenand women, 
particularly those released from the Forces, shall take a one year’s 
course This one year’s course (of forty-eight weeks) 1s to consist of a 
preparatory course of six weeks, a main course of thirty weeks, and 
teaching practice of twelve weeks This seems a reasonable arrange- 
ment of the time but, necessary as it is, there is no doubt that ıt 1s 
distinctly hurned. That being so, it 1s satisfactory to note that ın a 
subsequent pamphlett the Board make it clear that this emergency 
arrangement 1s only intended for the older men and women, usually 
between the ages of 21 and 35, and anticipate that those under or 
slightly over the age of 2x shall be recommended for “an ordinary 
course of training of at least two years ” Here again there ıs sound 
reason for varying the normal requirements There will no doubt be 
cases when a one year’s course 1s plainly sufficient, and ıt is not desir- 
able to recommend the full course of three years , but a protest 1s needed 
against the description of two years’ training as an ordinary course 
In the ordinary way a three years’ course 1s plainly what 1s required 

One other point on the recruitment of suitable teachers requires 
special emphasis at the present time It is anticipated that graduates 
at the universities who intend to take up teaching in the schools shall 
be expected to take a special course of tramıng for one year Indeed 
the question arises whether without this the new entrants should rank 
as qualified teachers We therefore have to consider the question what 
inducement we propose to offer them to take up school teaching at all 
This raises the salary question in an acute form No one doubts that 
the new Burnham scale as a whole 1s calculated to bring into the pro- 
fession the type of teachers that are required, but the provision which 1s 
good as a whole ıs not necessarily adequate ın all details In particular 
the extra allowance for graduates ıs much too small, and ıs made still 
more inadequate by the further provision that it 1s to be amalgamated 
with the provision for special responsibility Moreover, for certain 
classes of work, particularly preparation for university scholarships, a 
pass degree is hardly sufficient, and there 1s no provision for the good 
honours degree It 1s greatly to be desired that a proportion of university 
men of good standard should enter the profession, particularly in the 
ordinary secondary schools, and ıt ıs to be hoped later on that adjust- 
ment will be made in the salary scale in order to induce them to do so 
The extra cost would be trivial, and must be regarded as worth while £ 

The above are the main items of general interest which are now being 
discussed A number of details, particularly those connected with the 
exact type of teaching and of teachers ın the traning colleges, we can 
leave as more surtable for discussion by professional associations We 
want 1f we can to get down to general principles, and ın particular to be 
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t These matters, as in the previous Burnham scale, are left to the discretion of the 
local authorities It appears to me, however, that, ın the altered circumstances, some- 
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as clear as possible ın our own minds what we want from our school 
teachers If we can do that, many of the details of training will settle 
themselves When we take this wider view, a number of questions arise 
which at times we are liable to forget One 1s that the idea of the neces- 
sity of special training for school teaching 1s comparatively new Even 
at the present time there are now teaching, especially m the secondary 
and so-called public schools, a considerable number of highly competent 
and successful teachers who never had any professional tramuing at all. 
This old system, of course, in spite of the many successful teachers ıt 
produced, did mix them with an abnormal number of misfits Stull, on 
the whole, 1t worked The inference I am making from this 1s not that 
training 1s superfluous, but that we should take a broader view of what. 
1s needed ın a training course J think one reason for requiring the 
training, even more than any professional competence ıt may give, 1s. 
that teaching should definitely be classed as a learned profession, and 
that ıt should not be open, as ıt has been ın the past, for anyone with 
no special qualifications to take ıt up casually asa last resort I think 
that more emphasis should be laid on the broad general culture and less 
on the technical detail The technical detail, consisting largely of 
psychology and teaching methods, ıs continually changing At the 
beginning of the century, the psychology was of a type which would not 
now be accepted, and I think ıt very doubtful whether the present 
psychology will be accepted at the end of the century. The current 
technique must be studied The practising teacher cannot afford to be 
ignorant of it. We need a type of teacher with a sufficiently broad. 
general outlook to learn these current theories, but to accept them in 
a critical way as tentative and provisional 

This leads us back to the dispute we mentioned earlier 1n the article. 
We need to get rid of the idea that there is a broad general culture which 
we learn at the universities, needed for the leaders of thought and the 
members of the higher professions, and an imferior type known as 
training, suitable for elementary teachers and to some extent for 
others A certain amount of professional technique is undoubtedly re~ 
quired, but much less than is needed by the doctor or the lawyer 
Much more important 1s the broad general culture, not only that 
obtained from lectures and laboratories, but that obtamed from 
university life as a whole—the continual meeting of those of different 
types of mind, and of different social backgrounds, the :nconclusive 
discussions of which undergraduates are so fond, and which helps their 
real education perhaps as much as their formal studies The essential 
and important thing 1s to avoid as far as possible the segregation of the 
teachers If we compare for the clergyman the difference between a 
university training and a course at a theological college, we shall well 
appreciate the point I am now urging It 1s not the university degree 
that really matters. As ıt 1s, when the three years’ course 1s thoroughly 
established, a number of the more academically inclined will take this 
in their stride The important thing ıs the acquirement of the general 
culture on which our civilisation 1s based 

This ıs a subtle and somewhat elusive pomt which I could not possibly 
define Yet we all know the difference between the broad and cultured 
outlook, and that of the narrow specialist, however well he may under- 
stand his specialism The tendency of the present day is towards this 
narrow specialism, and 1t 1s an attitude to be avoided by the teacher 
After all the actual knowledge he or she has to impart 1s usually elemen- 
tary, and there is less excuse for the specialist outlook because there 1s 
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not very much to specialise about I think it will help to avoid this if 
as much as possible of the education of the intending teacher 1s carried 
out in the company of those who will not be teachers To put this in 
another way, we want as close a connection as possible between the 
so-called training colleges and other branches of university lıfe 

i H S SHELTON 


MARTINMAS. 


HEN we look at the calendar we find that there are a number 
W of feast-days between September and the middle of January 
which commemorate the saints and spirits walking or riding 

at the dead of night, and are connected with the 1dea of generosity 
and plentiful eating The best known is, of course, Santa Claus But 
there are others. St Martin, Clement, Wenceslas, Thomas, Barbara 
and Lucy, the Three Wise Men, Hogmanay and Bephana—all very 
popular with children and home-lovers m various countries Let us 
look closer at one of these benevolent visitors, St Martin, whose feast- 
day falls on November 11th 

St Martin’s feast, or Martinmas, used to be a great affair in almost 
all countries of Europe It was a holy day ın church and a holiday at 
home The feast began by the vigil on the previous might, spent in 
prayer The housewives, however, were busy 1n the kitchen till dawn 
making pastries ın the shape of a horseman or horseshoes The latter 
were filled with plum jam and studded with shced nuts They were 
eaten hot for breakfast on the feast, and children were told that St 
Mariin’s white horse had left his horseshoes behind when riding by at 
night If snow fell overnight ıt was attributed to the white horse’s 
breath and considered a good omen for the next year’s crops In Bavaria 
an armful of hay was prepared at every door-post for the eerie steed’s 
refreshment After the morning service in church there followed a 
procession of all horses in the village, and after the dinner, of which we 
shall say more presently, popular merrymaking A person dressed as a 
hobby-horse, or Old Hob, was paraded through the village to the delight 
of young and old The “ Hob” wore a mask of a horse made of a turnip 
or straw, horse trappings and some drapery to cover his body. He 
pranced and neighed and jumped In Ireland he had to leap over a, 
bonfire The most important feature of the day was the dinner There 
had to be a roasted goose, with dumplings and sauces and cabbage, full 
tankards of beer and new wine, and again the symbolical pastries, rich 
m cinnamon, icing and marzipan The breastbone of the goose was 
solemnly bared and examined for a weather forecast. 1f ıt were 
brownish and patchy, a mild, muddy winter would follow ; 1f white, 
much snow and frost were to be expected The relations feasted to- 
gether, their quarrels and outstanding debts forgotten Servants and 
strangers-within-the-gate ate at one table with the landowner, 1n good- - 
will To go hungry, without a portion of the Martini goose, was a 
dreadful thing to live down In Bohemia they still say . “ No goose on 
Martinmas—poverty for a twelvemonth ”’ So important was the roast 
goose that many an old agreement between the feudal lord and his 
parson or schoolmaster held a clause. “ and a goodly goose to be 
received on the eve of St Martin’s ” 

How did St. Martın come to be venerated m this hearty though 
rather sybaritic fashion? What had he to do with geese, cakes and 
horses? St: Martin, the bishop of the French diocese of Tours, is no 
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imaginary invention He hved round about AD 500 and died in a 
monastery which he had founded He was famous for his kindliness to 
the destitute—‘ Adams without a paradise,” he called them There are 
countless shrines of hım i medieval cities on the Content His 
statues or pictures figure especially on the gables of almshouses and 
other charitable institutions He ıs depicted mostly mding a white 
horse and bestowing half of his mding cloak upon a naked beggar- 
man He wears the tunic and helmet of a Roman centurion There are 
often two or three fnghtened-looking geese ın the foreground, such as 
we find at the Gresham church The explanation of these unbishophike 
details of the picture 1s that he began his career as a soldier and ended 
it in piety so devout that even the geese had to keep quiet while he 
was at prayers But why should wine be drunk and a hobby-horse 
paraded on the kindly bishop’s nameday ? Why geese slaughtered in 
hundreds all over the land? Why is the horse always white? There 
must be more ın ıt than St Martin’s concern for the needy Let us 
follow up three clues given by the portrait the Roman uniform, 
gables and pastries 

Among the numerous festivals rigidly observed by the fellow- 
countrymen of Julius Cesar, there was one held in October in honour of 
the god Mars It was called the horse’s iestival because of the racing 
and putting up a horse’s head upon a gable The races of Mars were 
originally held in a field, not m any special circus Each competitor 
stood in a light chariot, holding the reins of four horses, and the team 
that won was dedicated to Mars One of the four horses was killed, its 
blood sprinkled on the ground and its head carried to the ancient royal 
tower, where ıt was put up on the gable till the next autumn A feast, 
popular especially with soldiers and sailors, ended in drinking wine and 
singing in taverns The names Martin and Mars, the dates of October and 
November are sufficiently near to be mixed up together in simple 
minds But where do the geese come in? And why should St Martin’s 
image be eaten, or at least the image of his horse’s shoes? We must go 
yet farther back in history, back to the ages which can scarcely be 
called history but rather anthropology 

Life ıs a cycle Man will always be turning his implements and ideas 
into something else and beating his ploughshare and pruning hook into 
a sword and spear, or the other way round So Mars was once upon a 
time the god of corn, not of war That was when the ancient Romans 
were only just beginning to be civilised and learning their farming 
The horse was Mars’ sacred animal and represented the fertile strength 
of the vegetation In those days races were a religious act and the flesh 
of the horse was eaten ceremonially by all who belonged to the com- 
munity To the ancient Romans, or actually to all primitives, any 
event ın nature 1s due to a personal will and must be dealt with by the 
whole people Sunrise and sunset, rain, growth, wind—everything 1s 
the deed of some invisible personality, and these personal beings must 
be helped or hindered by the efforts of man 

To help a deity, man must identify himself with ıt This is done 
chiefly by two means—by eating ıt and by mnitating its work The 
vegetation spirit was supposed to live in the field When the corn was 
ripe and the reapers arrived, the spirit had to be warned of their coming 
by shouts or songs (In Shropshire the “ Cry Mare” custom was ob- 
served ın harvest until quite recently ) The spirit retreated before the 
reapers step by step When only a patch of ears was left, the spirit was 
cornered and had to die The last ears were made into a wreath and 
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presented to the owner to have bread made of 1t. Sometimes the spirit 
escaped and then he could be seen in the shape of a roaming animal—a 
hen, cock, bull, goose, ram or, as ın the case of the Romans and the 
Saxons, a horse The animal was killed and solemnly eaten by the 
whole clan Where the corn was under the protection of a higher god, 
such as Mars with the Romans or Wotan with the Nordic races, the best 
part of the animal was sacrificed to him, the heart, the head or the 
blood Eating the horse-flesh in autumn meant therefore to identify 
oneself with the corn spirit and to hope for a still better harvest next 
year To make the charm effective the festal meal must be shared by 
the whole clan, but by nobody else Instead of a horse the Celts ate 
fowls, the Baltic nations geese, the Slavs a ram As the nations inter- 
mingled by marriage and commerce, their respective deities became 
mixed up also So we find ancient legends, for example, speaking of 
Boadicea’s ‘‘ hen-headed steed ” The Germans would eat a goose for 
their harvest-home or a roast cock instead of a horse, but would preserve 
the horse-cult in their games 

As for the imitative magic, we find contests going on at several cul- 
minating points of the year’s seasons—spring, midsummer, autumn 
The gods and spirits ın nature, according to primitive thinking, can be 
induced to do and assisted ın doing their part by man’s imitation of the 
act So rain doctors would pour water over a stone to make rain fall, 
and lighting a bonfire would be expected to help the sun shining The 
sun’s progress over the sky, as well as the march of the year’s seasons 
down to the fall, were rehearsed by holding various competitions, such 
as tugs-of-war or racing In the German races the winning horse 
represented partly the vegetation spirit running down to its yearly end 
when it must die and disappear, partly the sun running a race over the 
sky and beating the demons of clouds and eclipse 

For this double function of the Corn-god and Sun-god a white horse 
was particularly suitable White stood for light Moreover, ın pre- 
historic times, domestic animals were mostly dun-coloured or brown, 
therefore a white specimen had something out of the ordinary about ıt 
and thus was a taboo There are countless legends about sacred white 
horses ın the Slavonic, Indian, Persian and Greek mythologies In the 
Bible we meet the white horse in the Book of Revelation Also Joseph 
in Egypt and Mordecai in Shushan are supposed to be riding a white 
horse Napoleon’s white charger was perhaps the last of this symbolical 
species In Rugen, the Baltic island near Stralsund, the white horse 
had his temple where he was revered as the emblem of the sun In 
winter the temple was closed while the Sun Horse was believed to be 
hidden underground An English instance of the white horse cult 1s 
the chalk horses of the West of England They too were allowed to 
disappear from time to time and restored to visibility again by scouring. 

The autumn games and the horse-flesh meal were originally taken very 
seriously.as a sacred drama But by and by the races lapsed into a 
spectacle, finally into mummery The horse’s head, or its substitute 
made of turnip, instead of being given to Mars, was snatched by a jester 
who, ‘dressed as a hobby-horse, would fool about with 1t—yust as a 
froward child would don grandpa’s sacrosanct top hat and use it for 
acting ın a nursery pantomime The sacred meal became an annual 
treat These changes were partly due to the psychological disposition 
of man, who cannot keep up any cult for ever but either abandons ıt 
or makes a farce of ıt when he moves to a more advanced stage of civi- 
lisation The second cause was the effort of the Christian Church , 
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like other heathen survivals, the horse festival was condemned by the 
Church authority Thus Pope Gregory III wrote to St Boniface, 
Apostle of the Germans, “ Eating the horse-flesh, very holy brother, 
you must on no account allow but restrain, and umpose penance upon 
the offenders.” Yet the custom of the autumn horse festival was 
rooted deeply in the hearts of nations Degraded by the participants 
and forbidden by the Church though ıt was, it persisted under various 
names The ancient rites became superstitious and were kept for luck 
Instead of horse-flesh one mvented pastries and sweetmeats shaped 
into an image of a horse or horseshoe Old religion became a poetical 
legend, old rites a game for fairs and village fétes. They were finally 
acquitted and allowed, even patronised, by the rustic clergy. The 
Reformation tried once more to suppress the harvest merrymakings, 
but when its zest was spent the old favourite—the white horse— 
returned for another few centuries 

St Martin and his steed still reign in the remote corners of rural 
Europe His day 1s still the date whereupon one stops going to bed 
without hghting the lamp Families and neighbours still participate in 
Martim goose New wine is tasted and a tankard drunk, not to Mars, 
of course, but in praise of the chamtable St. Martin And rightly so 
Why should one not pay a harvest-home tribute to a man who stands 
for kindliness ? Ought one not to rejoice again and again‘in the memory 
of a big heart which went out to every naked beggarman and enfolded 
them in the cloak of Christ-like sympathy ? 

W BROWNEY 


MRS. TROLLOPE, THE NOVELIST’S 
MOTHER. 


HUNDRED years ago an English lady at the age of -sixty- 
Ate wrote a letter describmg the carnival in Florence “ We 
were not m bed until 3 o’clock in the mornmg durmg nearly 
the whole of 1t And the crescendo movement with which it concluded 
gave us three costume balls, and three masked ditto, within eight days ! 
Lord Holland’s bal costumé was the first at which the Court was present 
-~and one thousand one hundred and twenty-five persons besides ! 
I went as a quakeress” Aldous Huxley m his latest novel amuses 
his readers with a sophisticated account of a spirituabst séance in 
Florence in our own day, the elderly lady was to pass in her old age, 
when her mind had begun to fail, from sprightly enjoyment of Floren- 
tme fêtes to earnest enjoyment of Florentine séances m the nmeteenth 
century She was Frances Trollope, mother of the novelist, who died 
in Florence in October 1863 at the age of eighty-three 
She was born in 1780, the daughter of a clergyman, the Rev William 
Milton, at’ Stapleton near Bristol After her mother’s death her father 
married again and she went to live in London with her brother, where 
she moved in a circle of cultivated and artistic people There she met 
and became engaged to Thomas Trollope, a not unprosperous barrister 
His letters to her durmg a temporary absence are stilted and a trifle 
pompous, but hers to him reveal an ardent and affectionate tempera- 
ment ‘“‘ Would Easter were come,” she wrote on one occasion, after 
some disagreement between them, “and then we could quarrel com- 
fortably at our leisure But at this distance I do not love it so well 
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One written word that looks like anger may be read a great many times 
before the forgiving one comes to efface ıt” They were married in 
1809, and eight children were born to them, five sons and three 
daughters, of whom only two, Thomas and Anthony (the third son), 
reached old age 

At first Frances Trollope lived the usual social hfe of a woman 
m her position, travelling and entertammg Her son writes “She 
had loved society, affecting a somewhat liberal rôle, and professing an 
emotional dislike to tyrants, which sprung from the wrongs of would-be 
regicides and the poverty of patriot exiles An Italian marquis who 
had escaped with only a second shirt from the clutches of some arch- 
duke ‘whom he had wished to exterminate, or a French prolétavre with 
distant ideas of sacrificmg himself to the cause of liberty, were always 
welcome to the modest hospitality of her house In after years, when 
marquises of another caste had been gracious to her, she became a 
strong Tory, and thought that archduchesses were sweet ” (An Auto- 
biography, by Anthony Trollope) There was, however, to be a long 
interval of time before she reached the archduchesses Her husband, 
partly owing to his own gloomy temperament, was one of those unfortu- 
nate men whose every venture seems doomed ın advance to turn into 
failure He lost his chents; certain justified family expectations did 
not materialise , he tried farming, without any resources or experience, 
and, not unnaturally, did not succeed A new project was conceived, 
more fantastic even than farming the Trollopes believed that they 
might mend their fortunes by a commercial venture m America 
They decided to build an emporium in Cmcmnati—it was never called 
a shop—for the sale of fancy articles mported from England, such as 
pincushions and pepperpots , and they proposed to combme entertain- 
ment with business by showing a panorama of London The fact that 
neither of them knew anything at all about trade was no deterrent 
It was agreed that Mrs Trollope should go out m advance, and that 
her husband should follow as soon as she had made all prelummary 
‘ arrangements 

On November 4th, 1827, she set sail from London for New Orleans, 
accompanied by a son and two young daughters The journey lasted 
a little more than seven weeks, and included a chase by pirates, from 
whom they were rescued by an Enghsh man-of-war On Christmas 
Day she arrived at the mouth of the Mississippi, and wrote that she 
had never beheld a scene so utterly desolate, fit for Dante to paint 
For the next six months she was left desolate herself, for not only 
was she without her husband, but no letters from him reached her, 
and she was dependent upon frends for the money on which to live 
She took a furnished house which seems to have had little or no 
comfort “ No pump, no cistern, no drain of any kind, no dustman’s cart, 
or any other visible means of getting rid of the rubbish, which vanishes 
with such celerity in London that one has no time to think of its 
existence , but which accumulated so rapidly at Cmcimnati that I 
sent for my landlord to know m what manner refuse of all kinds was 
to be disposed of ‘Your Help will just have to fix them all into the 
middle of the street, but you must mind, old woman, that ıt 1s 
the middle. I expect that you don’t know as we have got a law what 
forbids throwing such things at the sides of the streets, they must 
just all be cast right into the middle, and the pigs soon takes them off ’”’ 
(Domestic Manners of the Americans ) 

Eventually Thomas Trollope came out to jom her for a short time 
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but he soon left again, and she remaimed i America with her children 
until the summer of 1831, when she returned to England As a com- 
mercial enterprise the venture had failed utterly, yet 1t was to bring 
financial success such as neither of them had ever imagined During 
her stay she had amused herself by making notes of her impressions, 
and these she worked up nto a book, Domestic Manners of the Americans, 
which was published m two volumes a year after her return The 
tone was critical, not to say tart, and the British public was no doubt 
all the more ready to be amused because there was a residue of hostile 
feeling (on both sides of the Atlantic) remammg from the war of 1812 
Mrs Trollope left no doubt that she found certain American customs 
revolting, notably tobacco chewing and spitting, and that she considered. 
that the greatest difference between Americans and English lay im the 
want of refinement among the former She was unfair in comparing 
the commercial provincial people whom she met in the United States 
to her own distinguished friends m London , on the other hand, some 
of her observations were shrewd and witty For mstance, finding 
bilhards and cards illegal in some places, she wrote “It often appeared 
to me that the old women of a state made the laws and the young 
men broke them” And agam, mmpelled by her passionate feeling on 
the negro question: “They mveigh against the governments of 
Europe, because, as they say, they favour the powerful and oppress 
the weak You may hear this declaimed upon ın Congress, roared out 
in taverns, discussed m every drawing-room, satirised upon the stage, 
nay, even anathematised from the pulpit _ listen to ıt, and then look 
at them at home, you will see them with one hand hoisting the 
cap of liberty, and with the other flogging their slaves ” 

The book was an immediate success, and Mrs Trollope was paid £800 
as a result She was enabled to move her family mto a better house 
and to buy some necessary furniture, mcluding bedding, for according 
to one of her letters, not one of her children “ has a pillow to his head ” 
But the money was not mexhaustible, and soon after her return from 
America the bailiffs took possession of the house, and the family fled 
to Belgium Her success led Mrs Trollope to take up writing seriously 
She was fifty-two when her first book appeared, durmg the next 
twenty-four years (she ceased wnting when she was seventy-six), she 
published a hundred and fourteen volumes, of which a hundred and 
two were novels and the rest books of travel She made a great deal 
of money and was lonised by famous and distinguished people, 
especially abroad, in Paris and Vienna, where her books were widely 
read But all this did not come at once 

Durmg the years which followed her return from America she lost 
her husband and several children through consumption She nursed 
them all with patient devotion, at the same tıme mamtamimg them 
by the work of her pen, often scribbling at the bedside ın the intervals of 
attending to their needs It was nothing to her even ın advanced years 
to get up at half-past four in the morning ın order to write, and Anthony 
Trollope’s own incredible industry can be better understood in the 
hght of the example of his mother’s perseverance She travelled on 
the Continent ın times when travelling was often extremely unconsfort- 
able On one occasion the journey of 240 miles from Florence to Turm 
took her four days by delgence Her restless temperament led her to 
take houses ın different parts of England until she finally settled ın 
Italy Her daughter-in-law says “ Probably few persons at the 
present day are aware how high Mrs Trollope’s reputation stood in 
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the third and fourth decades of this century ,—how much she was 
talked of, written about, praised, and, above all, abused ” (Frances 
Trollope, Her Life and Literary Work, by Frances Eleanor Trollope ) 
She certainly met with her share of adverse criticism, not to say abuse 
of her work in the Press There ıs a story that on one occasion at a 
luncheon-party she sat next a poet who remarked “ They told me 
Mrs Trollope was to be here She has written a great deal of rubbish, 
hasn’t she?” “ Well,” she replied, “she has made ıt answer ” 

That, in brief, ıs the story of Mrs Trollope’s life, taken from a 
chapter ın her son Anthony’s Autobiography and from her Life by 
the wife of her other surviving son, published m 1895 The outline 
map has been drawn from the available facts, yet two problems remain 
unsolved which neither her son nor her biographer even thought of 
posmg What, in the first stance, caused this woman after the age 
of fifty to embark upon the formidable task of producing two volumes 
without experience of writing m the past, and little hope of success 
in the future? Secondly, how was it possible for her to continue to 
maintain an ummense literary output for many years to come? The 
answer to the first question can probably be found m one word— 
frustration Her outstanding failure ın America obviously accounts 
for much of the bitterness in her picture of the American scene, but 
it does not explain everything Married hfe for her must have meant 
a period of growing disillusion her husband’s social and financial 
failure would have disappointed any woman, particularly one of Frances 
Trollope’s lively and ambitious temperament Moreover, he was 
sufficiently bad-tempered to alienate his children, and one may guess 
something of the nervous strain to which his wife was subjected by 
the fact that she occasionally took laudanum after mediating in a 
family row 

Disappointment of one kind or another ıs more widespread among 
elderly women than 1s generally realised There 1s, on the one hand, 
the mealculable frustration of the spmster whose body has never 
been used That is a by-product of Western civilisation, and because 
her bitterness and unspent energy invested the smgle woman with 
malign powers in credulous eyes, three centuries of European history 
are stained with witch-hunting (not, of course, confined to spmsters 
alone) On the other hand, married women, even when they are 
happily married, often suffer from a mud form of the disease of 
frustration It might be argued that men are not immune either, but 
by the tıme they have reached middle age men have usually come to 
terms with life unless, ike Thomas Trollope, they have failed in every 
undertaking They have generally established themselves m therr work, 
and have learned to accept all the conditions under which they live, 
including marriage, upon which they have not staked all that they 
possess With women it 1s otherwise Marriage ıs more important than 
her career to nearly every woman, however modern , she resents the 
fading of her sex attraction, which happens to her earher than toa man , 
and having centred her imterest upon her children, with whom for 
years she has been ım a condition of unque mtimacy, she finds herself 
gradually receding into the background of their lives It ıs inevitable, 
early independence of the young bemg actually a proof of good mother- 
hood, yet ıt ıs none the less painful There are many elderly women 
who find the flavour of hfe bitter in the mouth, but there are few 
who can taste ıt afresh through a talent such as Frances Trollope 
unexpectedly discovered within herself 
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If ın her case the impetus came from frustration, whence did she 
derive the energy to contmue her work until she was nearly eighty, 
and to enjoy the social prestige which ıt eventually brought her? 
Had anyone considered that question when she was alive it might 
have been harder to find an answer than it is m our own day The 
war has revealed amazing powers, physical as well as mental, in women 
long past their youth , they volunteered for exacting work of every 
kind, even after they had passed the age limit for conscription, and 
in every field, from university to factory, they made a gallant contribu- 
tion It1s true that these women were not exhausted by child-bearing , 
unlike Frances Trollope, probably few or none of them had borne 
eight children On the other hand, Mrs Trollope, in spite of poverty, 
had never been exhausted by housework, there was one terrible 
moment in Cincinnati when, owmg to the difficulty of obtaming a 
“help,” she actually contemplated the horrid possibility of cooking 
the diner herself, but actually she was never driven to that last 
indignity She would have been amazed to know that ıt 1s possible 
for a woman to manage her home without assistance, after returning 
from workshop bench, schoolroom blackboard, or office desk 

Female creative energy 1s not all spent when the physical power 
of reproduction comes to anend That fact was generally recognised 
in matriarchal societies, where the unquestioned authority of the house- 
mother no doubt often caused intense suffering to the young wives of 
her sons, all living together under one roof It is recognised m Western 
society in particular instances, 1n the case of a headmustress or hospital 
matron, whose gift of exertmg power and responsibility is not in dis- 
pute But in general the middle-aged woman ıs relegated to the back- 
ground of life, neither her frustration nor her potentiality bemg 
affairs of public concern A woman matters while she is young: she 
is a topic for literature as long as she is in blossom, romantic as a 
maiden, possibly even as a mother, m rare cases she has become 
important ın old age as a kind of mysterious sibyl or prophetess, but 
as a rule after she has ceased to bear fruit she ceases to terest either 
poet or sociologist Yet there ıs much which can be given to the com- 
munity out of the mpe wisdom of women who are no longer young, 
and no longer concerned with the immediate daily needs of their 
family Frances Trollope is an outstanding example of the creative 
power awakened late In the words of her famous son- “ Her career 
offers great encouragement to those who have not begun early ın hfe, 
but are still ambitious to do something before they depart hence ” 
(An Autobiography by Anthony Trollope) It ıs pleasant to reflect 
that this energetic, clever and ultimately successful woman was most 
dearly loved by her family and friends 

D L Hopman 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CROSS-SECTION OF A SICK WORLD 


HEN in the human body something goes wrong, the doctor, 

WW any doctor, first tries to find out what ıs wrong, and then tries 

, toputit right His diagnosis is of the disease , his treatment 

1s Of the disease He does not treat the symptoms, or try to suppress 
them Symptoms are merely part of the evidence on which he arrives 
at his diagnosis Now it 1s one of the odd things in our attitude to the 
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body politic that, by contrast, we none of us seem to be interested in 
the disease We spend our time rushing round and squashing the 
symptoms whenever and wherever they may show themselves The 
result 1s that the body politic, the vast organism of life that we call 
our civilisation, racked with pain and disease, 1s allowed to deteriorate 
from bad to worse 

It 1s a truly remarkable spectacle that greets our gaze From time 
to time the politicians (who in the analogy above suggested are the 
doctors of the body politic) plunge the world madly and blindly mto 
war, and when the war 1s over they make so complete a hash of every 
single problem confronting them that their only achievement 1s to make 
another war mnevitable—unless indeed some extrimsic miracle come to 
their rescue. The politicians treat the symptoms, not the disease 
When Hitler boils up on the surface of the body politic, to all the world 
like a boil on the human body, they hit the boul, as 1t were, with a 
hammer until ıt is obliterated (surrenders unconditionally, so to speak) 
and then fan themselves with patriotic pride in the achievement of 
final victory Of course ıt ıs not victory, nor 1s ıt final The body 
politic is hurt and sick unto death It 1s one of the incredible aspects of 
life on this earth that ın our public, as distinct from our private, life 
we seem to possess just no sense at all 

Let the metaphor be changed If we saw a wasp walking on the bald 
and unsuspecting head of an old man whom we loved, we should not 
pick up the nearest brick and hurl ıt at the said wasp, ın order to save 
the said friend from the danger of being stung Yet that 1s precisely 
the sort of thing we regularly do m our politics We hurl our bricks, 
or our bombs, at Hitler’s Germany in order to save, say, Poland from 
being stung, and we kill Poland in the process And not only Poland 
The whole earth les in ruin 

On October 2nd last two things, chosen at random, illustrated the 
sort of folly that 1s normal to our political behaviour On the one hand, 
Field-Marshal Montgomery made a speech at a Newspaper Society 
luncheon in London After describing the terrible state of affairs 
produced in Germany by the Alhed victory, the lack of coal, the ım- 
possibility of distributing either coal (1f any) or food (1f any) because 
the railway and inland water systems had been utterly smashed, the 
prospect of starvation and famine in Germany this winter, etc , he said 
“It 1s not part of my plan to pamper the Germans Far fromit They 
brought this disaster upon themselves, and they must face the conse- 
quences ” Such a sentiment at the least 1s irrelevant to the ghastly 
general consequences of the war It 1s as though, in the hypothetical 
case of the wasp and the bald-headed man aforesaid, one were to gaze 
at the prostrate and dying body of the man and observe that the wasp 
at any rate had deserved all it got, had brought this disaster upon 
itself, and must face the consequences Burning down a house to roast 
a pig 1s another example of the same sort of thing 

Field-Marshal Montgomery, as he uttered his triviality, seemed to 
appreciate its irrelevance, for he went on at once with these words . 
‘“‘ On the other hand, I am not prepared to see widespread famine and 
disease sweep through Europe, as it mevitably must if we allow 


hundreds and thousands of Germans to die ” Nam sua res agitur ! 
But how long 1s ıt to take us to learn so obvious a truth, and at what a 
price ? ' 


On the other hand—-thıs is the second of the events of October 2nd 
above alluded to—a conference of allied (and victorious) politicians 
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announced to the world their total failure to agree even among them- 
selves about the immediate uses of victory On that day an official 
five-Power statement was issued from Lancaster House m London, 
where Mr Bevin, Mr Molotov, Mr Byrnes, Mr Wang Shi-chieh and 
Mr Bidault had been arguing with each other since September rxrth 
about the peace settlement, about the application of the Potsdam 
principles, in short about what was to be done with the hard-won 
victory These were the Foreign Ministers of the United Nations , of 
Great Britain, Russia, the United States, China and France, to whom 
the political world looked for guidance In their account rendered on 
October 2nd they announced ‘‘ The Council of Foreign Ministers met 
twice to-day Mr Molotov presided in the morning and Dr Wang in 
the afternoon At its second meeting the Council decided to terminate 
its present session ° On the very morrow of victory the United Nations 
failed to agree about the broad principles of what they had been and 
were aiming at It was the theoretic business of these Foreign Ministers, 
on instructions from Potsdam, to do the preparatory work of the peace 
settlement and to submit their findings to another plenary‘conference 
of the Big Three or Big Five, or whatever other number of Big Bugs 
might still be mobilisable 

How far gone ın incompetence ıs our political machinery 1s illustrated 
in the fact that the ordinary intelligent human being throughout the 
world took little interest ın the vulgar spectacle that was staged at 
Lancaster House No sharp sense of disappointment was felt in any 
breast when those five important persons announced to the world that 
they had failed to agree on any subject before them For what else 
could be expected ? This whole business of war and victory 1s the very 
climax of evil and (which 1s the same thing) of folly, on the material 
plane of our human activity The fact, demonstrated on October 2nd, 
that the United Nations, united only in their negative or destructive 
determination to defeat Germany and Italy and Japan, had no united 
conception of their positive or constructive purpose ın doing so, took 
no one by surprise To serious minds ıt did not even cause regret The 
whole conception of international relations is so fantastically wrong 
that a flat show-down is even to be welcomed Mr Molotov in that 
pont of view did a service, left-handed though it be, to mankind 
Russia, lke the United States, had exclusively “ won the war,” and 
—so virtually ran the argument—had received hardly any help from 
her lesser allies, such as the British Empire The fact that Russia in 
1939 had jomed hands with what Russian propaganda later called 
Hitlerite Germany, and had invaded Poland from the east while the 
said Germany invaded that unfortunate country from the west, 
dividing the spoils by formal treaty when the deed was done, caused no 
embarrassment to Mr Molotov It could so easily be dismissed with a 
shrug of the shoulders Anyone who im an allied country happened to 
remember 1t could be dealt with as a mischievous person encompassing 
division among allies 

So the game goes on Ifthe United States in victory covets the world’s 
air lmes and Russia covets half of Europe, half of China, India, Persia, 
the Straits, the Mediterranean bases, why not? It conforms to the 
international tradition whereby possession 1s the normal result of 
power Russia has power Therefore she claims possessions Q.E D 
It 1s a moot pomt whether a world-wide impatience against this old 
unredeemed political tradition would not do more good at the present 
time than the urbane and long-suffermg patience which normally 
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characterises, say, the British Foreign Office On October oth, reviewing 
what he called “‘ this temporary breakdown ” that ended the Lancaster 
House discussions, Mr Bevin said “For the future, I can say with 
confidence that, given time, and if we all continue to apply patience and 
an understanding of each other’s difficulties we shall overcome present 
divergencies and any others which may reveal themselves” The 
“ confidence ” rings hollow, because a vicious circle calls not for 
patience but for impatience, 1f we are to escape from it 

What are these political leaders like? Listen to General de Gaulle, 
who leads a nation at present lacking power How does he react to 
that situation , what lesson does he read from ıt, what good oppor- 
tunity does he see ın it, or consolation offer? In his France and her 
Army he wrote “Throughout the centuries the French people have 
enjoyed the sad privilege of bearing with unflinching courage the 
heaviest load of sorrows If neither age nor experience has rid this 
people of its shortcomings, disaster has been unavailing against its in; 
extinguishable vitality and faith m its destmy Though at times 
forgetful of its strength in the pursuit of phantoms, ıt has shown rtself 
mvincible once ıt has turned its back upon them A great people, fit to 
show others the way, fit for enterprise and combat, for ever playing 
the leading role in the drama of history, whether as tyrant, as victim, 
or as champion of the oppressed , a people whose genius, whether in 
eclipse orun glory, has always found tts faithful reflection in the mirror 
of its army ” 

But the really sad thing is that such high-falutin’ rubbish titillates 
the debased and morbid palate of his countrymen An illustrated 
French journal, Tricolore, in its issue for September 1945, quoted that 
passage on its first page, giving it a whole page to itself , and Tricolore 
1s published by the Société des Editions de la France Libre Ltd Would 
that France and other countries could indeed be liberated liberated 
from the grip of a cheap, sentimental and disastrous sort of patriotism 
whose only object of worship 1s national power Hitler would no doubt 
have been proud of such a passage as that quoted above from the pen 
of General de Gaulle, 1f ıt could have been added to the corpus of his 
own fatuous pronouncements 

If at this present time one took a cross-section of the world 1n its 
political aspect what would one find? In the United States we see 
Lord Halifax and Lord Keynes defending Great Britain against an 
American attempt at financial and economic domimation Great 
Britain ıs impoverished, having ın the war and as part of her con- 
tribution to the common victory lost some £2,500,000,000 of domestic 
capital through war damage of various sorts and some £6,000,000,000 
of foreign capital through the enforced sale of foreign assets and the 
enforced contracting of foreign debts The United States “ helped ” 
Great Britain both before and after the United States herself took any 
part in it, to uphold what, out of the very hypothesis of the “ United 
Nations,’’ was America’s as much as Britain’s cause, and Britain’s 
resources were stramed ın the one direction towards defeating Germany, 
Italy and Japan (America’s as well as Britain’s enemies), and in the 
other direction towards finding the dollars demanded as America’s 
price for Britain’s ‘‘ helping” to win the common victory! 

So Britain’s umpoverishment 1s regarded across the Atlantic, ın full 
accord with the degraded traditions of international rivalry, as 
America’s opportunity America first stops Lease-Lend arrangements 
in order to present Great Britam with the alternatives of financial 
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servitude, through heavy long-term indebtedness, on the one hand, and 
starvation on the other Then she demands the abandonment by Great 
Britain of the system of imperial preference instituted at Ottawa, as the 
condition of financial charity towards Great Britain, and demands ıt 
as an ultimatum, brooking no argument , the slogan as ıt were being, 
unconditional surrender and no parley In other words the stipulation 
was that there must be no question involving the existing American 
tariffs which closed American markets to British exports 

Now the astonishing thing—yet not astonishing, for this 1s the sort 
of old, old nonsenical animosity and competitive destructiveness that 
turns the world politically into a bear garden, 1f the insult to bears be 
allowed to pass—is the fact that this very perversity has already within 
living memory been exposed ın all its naked folly After the war of 
1914-18 Bnitain, through much the same sort of circumstance, was 
mdebted to the United States Any child of three, or thereabouts, 
could have told any American politician that the only way in which an 
mternational debt can be repaid on any big scale 1s the acceptance by 
the creditor of goods or services from the debtor The United States, 
by putting up a tariff a mile high against British goods, made it 
impossible for Britain to repay the debt, yet went on demanding 
repayment, and complained bitterly when Great Britain duly repudiated 
a debt which her creditor made ıt umpossible for her to repay in the only 
way in which it could be repaid To-day agai the United States plays 
exactly the same trick, which will damage herself as much as Britain, 
which has already in her own experience been proved to be foolish, and 
which ordinary common sense without the experience would show to 
be futile 

Let ıt not, however, be supposed that this melancholy spectacle is 
necessarily or ultimately a cause for despair On the contrary, as will 
be suggested below, ıt may demonstrably be a blessing ın disguise, ın 
common with the other appalling spectacles of political degradation 
that to-day are presented to our wondering eyes 

If we continue to examine our cross-section of the world as ıt is we 
find the domestic political situation in Great Britain falling deeper and 
deeper into the morass of bureaucratic muddle, which, because the sum 
total of amenities lable to be muddled is so small, represents real 
hardship to the mass of our people In some parts of the country 
the people cannot wash because the soap which by the theory of 
their ration-cards 1s theirs 1s muddled and concentrated somewhere 
else Some of the seaside resorts, which this last summer received their 
thousands of visitors who sought the first holiday they had known for 
six years, were unable to provide the full food rations for the visitors 
because the bureaucrats had made no adjustment ın the food quotas 
In one such resort “ visitors’’ were bluntly unformed that not one 
drop even of milk could they have, for the residents must come first, 
and the bureaucrats had made no provision for visitors (whose milk 
was still being allocated to them ın the towns they had left, where they 
could not get ıt) Yet the black markets flourish What cannot be got 
in the ordinary way by ordinary people, can be got ın abundance by 
others who happen to “ know the ropes ” and to have enough money 
to pay black-market prices 

Throughout Europe disease and starvation, as Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery informed such as did not already know it, threatened to sweep 
over the whole Continent The Council of Foreign Ministers m London 
was engaged, not in meeting a threatened common emergency such as 
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history has not known, but in wrangling over territorial and other spoils 
which were almost rotting m the general disaster before their eyes 
In the Far East the ceremonial (and unconditional) surrender of Japan 
and of her imperial Majesty dragged on from week to week, from month 
to month, much as Nero fiddled on a comparable occasion Governments 
everywhere were worried about who possessed, and who did not possess, 
the secret of that atomic bomb which symbolised the end of our 
civilisation, and we heard rumours from high places of projected 
conferences—save the mark!—designed to encompass international 
agreement not to use that dread weapon Yet everyone knew that even 
1f an international conference could reach agreement about anything, 
the agreement would afterwards be repudiated or ignored on the 
shghtest pretext 

On October 5th Mr Stettimus, United States chief delegate at the 
executive committee meeting of the preparatory commission of the 
United Nations, announced from London that the United Nations 
Organisation was now formally ın being Thirty states, he explained, 
had now ratified the San Francisco Charter, the mmimum number of 
such ratifications needed for the legal institution of the new League 
being twenty-nine This was the second League of Nations set up ina 
quarter of a century. The first was a total failure, so far as its major 
object, the prevention of war, was concerned What ground was there 
for expecting that the second would be any more fortunate? Only 
three days before Mr Stettin1us made the announcement, the represen- 
tatives of the five major Powers on whom the success of the new 
League would depend had registered their first head-on disagreement 
at the very outset of their attempt to lay the foundation-stone of peace , 
and it ıs not yet forgotten that when at San Francisco a back door was 
left open, in the form of the voting procedure which gave to any Great 
Power the right of veto over any proposed action (see this section of 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for June last, pp 332-9), the defect was 
glossed over by the argument that after all, 1f the Big Powers be not 
agreed, no system of security whatever could be expected to be of any 
avail 

In short, from one end of the world to the other, our cross-section of 
what was taking place laid bare a state of unrelieved depression, hard- 
ship, misery, disagreement, collapse The words “tragedy on a 
prodigious scale,” which were used by Mr Churchill from his new seat 
ın our new parliament to describe the prospect ın eastern Europe, 
could equally be applied to the general prospect throughout the world 

Whence then the note of optimism that was shot through this present 
survey ın its earlier passages? In sober earnest ıt looks as 1f these 
modern politics, the curse that falls so heavily upon us, are riding for a 
fall What exactly does the curse consist of ? Clearly ıt 1s the competi-~ 
tion for power The phrase ‘‘ power politics ” is well put In the dark 
mystery of lfe—enlightened only by faith—one of the few clear facts 
1s this, that the spiritual atom (so to speak) 1s the dignity, the personality, 
of the individual That ıs why the tyranny of one man or one gang of 
men over other men 1s abhorrent to our moral sense But the evil 1s 
of an infinite scope and subtlety It is to be observed that in the 
humblest spheres of life the acquisition of power by one person over 
another, and the exercise of such power, nearly always exerts a bad 
effect upon that person, unless (and this is unfortunately rare) that 
person transforms the power into service The empire of Christ over 
the lives of men 1s the empire of love, not of coercion Power, therefore, 
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in the sense of one individual’s ability to rule, ın a greater or a smaller 
measure, the lfe of another mdividual is a dread responsibility Unless 
it be transformed ito an opportunity for unselfish service towards the 
subject individual, ıt becomes a plam evil 

That, no doubt, 1s one reason why important persons (by which we 
generally mean persons of great power) so often drag their unhappy 
lives to a catastrophic end—catastrophic to themselves , whereas the 
poorest subject person 1s normally happy Virtue ıs indeed its own 
reward because the natural law, made by God, is fallible Hitler and 
Napoleon are merely typical of a multitude of individuals ın the history 
of mankind who have misused power How many of us in our obscurity 
can claim that we have not misused the power, small though it be, that 
has fallen to us as a sacred trust ? In other words, why 1s the world in 
such a mess? Politics are the sum total, the aggregation, of the 
collective power of mdividuals Having been canalised into national 
channels, ıt has become a gigantic instrument of selfish rivalry between 
the nations The evil, in common with all forms of evil, at first feeds 
upon itself, and then destroys itself At this present moment the whole 
world has fallen a victim to a swollen political tyranny There 1s no 
longer any material mit to the power of the politicians over the lives 
of their subjects Almost every sphere of hfe is dominated by that 
tyranny. 

When the inevitable clash between nations takes place each gang of 
politicians ın the several countries ıs able to mobilise life, wealth, 
industry to a totalitarian degree in the prosecution of the fight So long 
as the motive 1s destructive, the thing 1s easy , for ex hypothesi this 1s an 
evil thing and its competence 1s destructive Hence ıt is that a British 
Government, say, can perform a miracle of efficiency in organising 
national power for the destruction of an enemy, can produce artificial 
harbours for an invacing army of such ingenuity, completeness and 
downright majesty‘of achievement that one’s imagination 1s stirred 
and stunned by it, yet when ıt comes to the constructive needs of 
peace, that same governmental machinery ıs incapable of building 
houses to meet a gaunt and gaping national emergency The money, 
the materials, the labour are readily available for the building of any 
number of battleships or bombers, but not for houses, even though 
houses demand the merest fraction of the money, materials and labour 
so lavishly available for the destructive purpose aforesaid 

The evil does indeed feed upon itself But it also tends to destroy 
itself During our very lifetume the scientific advance mm the technique 
of producing the weapons of destruction has shot ahead so precipitously, 
so uncontrolledly, that, lo and behold ' even before we can adequately 
‘appreciate the implications of ıt, there emerges the atomic bomb, 
whose direct threat—without an 10ta of exaggeration—is to destroy 
the earth Therefore, we find ourselves suddenly faced with the 
alternatives of pulling back absolutely and unconditionally from this 
business of power politics or of destroying ourselves mmpartially and 
all together 

Once the retreat begins 1t gathers momentum The political tyranny 
1s seen to extend, not only to the relations between nations, but to the 
smallest corner of the smallest hamlet ın the smallest country Do the 
lads of the village-green want a football to play their games ın the 
hours of leisure? They cannot get ıt without a Government permit 
Do the parishioners of a bombed church want to rebuild their church ? 
They cannot do so without a permit from the government department 
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which controls all building operations Does a farmer, who knows what 
farming 1s, as did his father and his grandfather before him, want to 
pursue his farming in the old and only way ? He cannot doso Govern- 
ment officials swoop down upon him and he must do his job in the way 
they tell-him to do it, though what they tell him may be unpractical, 
and he knows it Back-room boys in Whitehall, who have never seen 
a cow, devise a scientific method of extracting from a cow more milk 
than nature permits ıt to give, and the farmer must submit his cow to 
the treatment thus prescribed, though he knows that the excess of milk 
will be spurious and temporary, that the cow will suffer, will become 
diseased, will even die under it, and the excess of milk, quite apart from 
the inhumanity of ıt, will soon yield to a total cessation of milk “ You 
cannot improve upon nature, as God made it,” the farmer will sadly 
tell you 

In the wider field the international politicians plunge from one fiasco 
into another There is neither peace, nor goodwill nor trust between 
the nations In London the National Peace Council, intent upon 
squashing the symptoms of the world’s disease, instead of diagnosing 
the disedse itself and treating it, holds a conference to discuss the theme, 
“The United Nations and the Future Peace,” at which one speaker, 
whose name 1s known in political circles, puts forth the argument that 
democratic socialism is the only defence against-the twin menace of 
totalitarian communism from Russia and totalitarian capitalism from 
the United States Hitler called his own tyranny “ socialist’? The 
communists call ther tyranny “‘ democratic” We thus go round m 
circles and get nowhere except back to where we started This whole 
tyranny of materialist selfish politics faces 1ts show-down ın the universal 
desolation that lies before us Just as the tyranny of political power has 
already by an unexpected climax had to face 1ts show-down in one 
particular method of its exercise, namely ın its exercise of armed force— 
for that, no less, 1s the mplication of the atomic bomb which relegates 
armies, navies and air forces to a now past era—so in its domestic 
sphere the tyranny of political power ıs due for its too long delayed 
debunking 

How, no man can tell Who a few months ago could have told how 
mulitary force, as we knew ıt since the dawn of recorded history, was to 
be so soon, so completely debunked from its ascendancy in the affairs 
of men? What form will be taken by the spiritual atomic energy, so to 
speak, when we discover ıt or when it 1s miraculously thrust upon our 
knowledge, we cannot yet know But come it will and must This 
present show-down, ın which politics of the unredeemed motive are 
proved beyond the mistaking to be the cause of universal distress, 
disease and devastation, 1s the necessary first step , for where there’s 
a will to transform our politics, there’s also a way The obvious guess 
1s the conversion, enforced upon us by the proved calamity that is our 
lot in the alternative, of each individual in the world from a motive of 
selfish acquisitiveness ın his own hfe to one of unselfish love of his 
neighbour , in other words, to the old, simple, infallible motive sug- 
gested to us by our Christian faith How can we realistically envisage 
so sweeping a change , and how will it act? The atomic bomb bids us 
to take miracle on the grandest scale ın our stride Our present way 
of life is proved to be utterly impracticable The ground, therefore, 1s 
cleared for the new foundations We live at a great moment ın the 
history of the world Let us be prepared to take the opportunity when 
it comes, for 1t may come suddenly and from an unexpected quarter 
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The atomic bomb gives us a clue ‘The evil of war, by its own very 
development, produced a weapon so destructive that the: old-style 
armed forces were blown sky-high The evil of politics and their, 
monstrous tyranny over the lives of men 1s producing before our eyes 
a communist weapon so destructive that the old-style parlaments, 
socialist bureaucracies, trade unions, etc , are being blown sky-high 
Then what? Only the glorious opportunity 1s so far to be seen 

GEORGE GLASGOW 
October 11th, 1945 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


MODERN ITALY.* 


On the eve of the negotiation of the United Nations’ treaty of peace by 
which Italy will jom them and resume the process of the Risorgimento 
interrupted by the disgraceful Fascist episode, ıt ıs most interesting to read 
this volume, in which A J White, already well known for two volumes on 
Cavour’s letters, endeavours to give us the history of the making of modern 
Italy and of her political evolution up to (but not including) Fascism He 
shows himself acquaimted with the best Italian and foreign sources, and the 
reviewer does not hesitate to say, after repeated readings, that this volume, 
within its size, is the best available and the most formative of English 
works and 1s very objective concerning the most recent developments 
Itahans too should read it with profit as ıt gives them the considered opimon 
of a very sympathetic English historian on Italian statesmen and parties 

Especially remarkable ıs the treatment of the Risorgimento and pre- 
Fascist Italy, while always pomtmg out the realistic factors the author 
never forgets the strong idealistic, literary and cultural mfluences and per- 
sonalities (for instance D’Annunzio) which went to shape important national 
decisions The difficult chapters on Crispi, Giolitti, and the new Nationalism 
are particularly balanced While considering it a mistake to suppose that the 
dominance of the latter was not beneficial to the country, he acknowledges 
that he possessed neither magnetism nor moral elevation , that he gave no 
lead to the country , that he was more negative than positive, and that his 
hberalism, though smcere, was a creed rapidly falling out of date “ It was 
the misfortune of Italy that, just as her unity and independence was won, the 
basis of liberalism upon which ıt rested was crumbling throughout Europe ” 
owing to the spread of Marxism, of the Bismarckian doctrine of force, and of 
the conviction that Imperialism was the only logical solution of the need for 
raw materials and new markets He also indicates as a special cause of 
weakness in Italian liberalism its lack of religious foundation There 1s thus 
no doubt that nothing was less rooted in Italian tradition than the National- 
ism of Oriani and Corradim1, which prepared the way for Fascism by its 
mutilations and falsifications of Mazzimi’s and Giolitt:’s thought 

Parhamentary government failed m Italy, for parliament never reflected 
national thought “ The failure of parliamentary life under Giolitti was not 
so much due to the quality of legislation, much of which was admirable, but 
rather to the feelmg that the system as carried out did not represent the 
country and could not be safely entrusted with its highest interests Guolitt.’s 
primary preoccupation was the retention of power within and without 
parliament by a policy of political manipulation Corruption and jobbery, 
Giolitti’s refusal to face difficult situations, left a feeling that ın a crisis 
there would be a danger of a collapse Faith m the parliamentary system 
was sapped”’ These words formulate the problem of post-Fascist Italy 
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how to create a parliament trusted by the nation Not less apposite 1s the 
remark, to which we call the attention of those Italians who are prone to 
underrate England’s help to Italy m the Rzsorgemento, that such help 1s not 
to be measured by armed support, which she never gave, but by moral 
support and encouragement and by the fact that on four occasions she 
thwarted the plans of Napoleon III to prevent unity which he never desired 
First, when England persuaded him to agree to non-mtervention, which 
checked Austria and prevented armed mterference from France herself , 
secondly, when the English Government condemned the Emperor’s plan for 
central Italy, which enabled Cavour to get Tuscany , thirdly when England 
refused to join France in patrollmg the Straits and stoppmg Garibaldi from 
crossing from Sicily to the mamland , and finally by Lord John Russell’s 
despatch of October 27th, 1860, which recognised Italian unity when there 
was a real danger of European interference at the last moment Without 
England the events of 1860 would have been very different 

We find very few maccuracies The authors of the attempted assassmation 
of King Humbert and of the successful one are given as foreigners they 
were Italians who had re-entered Italy The expression Sacro Egoismo was 
not Orlando’s but Salandra’s, and was an echo of Bismarck’s sano egorsmo 
The comment on this expression should be meditated by Itahans “The 
unfortunate phrase was nearer the truth than Italian historians care to admit 
They drove a hard bargain , they asked for the hmit, and the Alhes, pressed 
as they were, promised all they asked There is no hint of fighting for the 
sanctity of treaties or agamst unwarranted aggression or in defence of small 
powers, but only of Italian security and the rescue of their own mimorities 
They got their pound of flesh, but in so doing they lost the goodwill of their 
alles, who felt that they had taken the utmost advantage of their position 
and were entermg the war not on any broad moral principle, but just for 
what they could get” Mussolim only followed Salandra, and Nemesis 
followed both 

ANGELO CRESPI 


BRITAIN AND POLAND.* 


This ıs a timely book, written by an author already distinguished by 
several other books chiefly relating to eighteenth-century diplomacy Here 
he gives an interesting account of British reactions to the first partition of 
Poland, 1772, which was followed by further partitions between Russia, 
Prussia and Austria, whereby for more than a century Poland ceased to be 
an independent state As Dr Horn points out, the controversy in the 
British Press on this first partition between 1772 and 1775 may well mduce 
“comparison with the present day, when yet another partition of Poland 
1s ın prospect ” 

None of the British writers or statesmen taking part in the controversy 
seems to have felt any special sympathy with the fate of the Poles themselves, 
but were merely concerned with the British interests volved Even the 
French government, which from time immemorial had regarded a close 
alliance with Poland as a rason d'état, was not prepared to undertake its 
defence without extraneous backmg against the formidable combination of 
Russia, Prussia and the Austrians No doubt there was plenty of sympathy 
with the Poles in France, but at that time, near the close of Lows XV’s 
reign, public opimon on political matters had been effectively suppressed 
In Britain ıt was obvious that alone we could do nothing effective against 
the three villains of the piece, Catherine II, Frederick II and the lachrymose 
Maria Theresa the press controversy that ensued resolved itself mainly, 
therefore, into the question whether we should ally ourselves with France 
in the defence of Poland The most interesting controversialist in favour of 
such a combination was John Lind, for some time.chaplain to the British 
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Embassy ın Constantmople, which he had to quit as being “ too popular 
with the ambassador’s mistress” On leaving Constantinople he went to 
Poland where he had relations and was made a privy councillor, and whence 
he was sent to England on a diplomatic mission In his Letters on the Present 
State of Poland, published ın 1773, he dwelt chiefly on the serious danger to 
British commercial interests by Frederic II’s seizure of the Port of Danzig, 
the landing-place of British imports, on which the Poles had imposed very 
low duties, whereas Frederick II would probably prohibit British goods and 
also establish a formidable navy “ Your uniting with France,” he adds, 
“alone will probably stem the torrent ” This proposal for a revolutionary 
alliance with our secular enemy started a controversy lasting several years 

North’s ministry was already beginning to be troubled with the attitude of 
the American colonies and was overcome by “a languor with regard to so 
remote an mterest,” while “ the principles and passions which were strongly 
at work at home ” were all agaist so revolutionary an alliance with France 

It may be admitted, too, that the majority of writers quoted by Dr Horn 
had some justification for objecting to any support of Poland, owmg to its 
absurd constitution with its berum veto, the predominance of the “ Romish 
clergy sucking the blood of their fellow creatures,” and the condition of the 
miserable Polish serfs, poverty-stricken and with no voice in thé government, 
whose fate would not be improved even 1f the three partitioning powers were 
defeated It was only after the final elammation of Poland as a state by the 
two followimg partitions of the eighteenth century, and the growth of a 
really popular clam to independence by the Poles, that the attitude of the 
two liberal powers of the nmeteenth century, England and France, became 
more pronounced against the crime of partition, and that the rousing cry 
Vive la Pologne was twice heard m Paris, once on a visit from the Tsar 
himself 

Basit WILLIAMS 


LITERARY EPICS.* 


This 1s a book of great interest and value The great poets are a sure refuge 
from the horror and confusion of the present day, and Mr Bowra mvites 
to their renewed study in a singularly pleasmg and convincing manner 
He has given us a sympathetic study of four great epics, Virgil, Camoens, 
Tasso and Milton Huis method 1s the same in all four He brings out the 
essential thought and meaning of each writer and abstamns from merely 
esthetic appreciation, though he 1s clearly acutely sensitive of the beauties 
and harmony of verse He nowhere descends to hostile or depreciatory 
criticism Thus he explams and defends the character of “ prus Aeneas ” 
He does admit that Virgil “ has hardly made him a livmg man ”, but he 
shows how he reflects the ideals of the nascent Stoicism of the time and, ın 
a most interesting passage, compares him with Marcus Aurelius, and explains 
that his whole career is dominated by motives which the Romans would 
regard as religious He 1s quite aware of the weakness of the battle scenes 
of the later books, but here too brings out by preference what 1s characteristic 
of the genius of Virgil The poet has never found a more sympathetic mter- 
preter 

Perhaps the Camoens 1s the most valuable of the four chapters The poet 
of Portugal ıs far less known in England than any of the other three and 
he has great claims on our study The great beauty of his verse is a delight 
even to those whose acquaintance with his language is superficial, he 
1s the best guide to the history and greatness of Portugal, and his poem 1s 
of capital importance as a mirror of sixteenth-century thought untouched 
by both the Reformation and the Counter-Reformation In writing an epic 
of maritime discovery he can draw on his own romantic and adventurous 
experience, and the result 1s not merely a great poem but a story of absorb- 

ing interest Mr Bowra’§ treatment 1s here, too, appreciative and wWluminating, 
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never destructive Most readers are a little shocked by the union of the 
pagan deities, and especially of Venus and Bacchus, with the Christian 
Trinity , and the entertamment provided for the Portuguese on their return 
from India would have seemed a little offensive even to an Ovid But 
Mr Bowra shows how Camoens ıs “ free from the theological mhibitions 
of the Middle Ages” and hardly touched by the Counter-Reformation, 
and how he regards “ his pagan divinities as symbols for different activities 
of the one supreme God, subordinate powers to whom various special 
functions are allotted’ The pages i which this idea is worked out are of 
singular interest 

Italy 1s represented among the writers of epics not by Dante but by 
Tasso The omission of Dante ıs rather curious Perhaps the Divine Comedy 
does not conform to the definition of epic—though a definition which will 
not include that great poem 1s 1tself ın need of reform—or perhaps ıt 1s not 
sufficiently literary ın the formal tradition Whatever the reason we must 
forgo—perhaps only for the present—Mr Bowra’s help to the study and 
appreciation of Dante and accept with gratitude his account of Tasso 
The serious purpose of the Gerusalemme Liberata 1s msisted on, but he 
admits that the tone of the poem ıs overwhelmingly romantic Most readers 
will remember most clearly the love scenes, the miraculous incidents, and 
the romantic episodes and fail to appreciate the central arm of the poem 
To this tendency this treatment ıs a most useful corrective A few lues on 
p 193 which analyse the “ deplorable effect ” of the Counter-Reformation 
on the arts 1s particularly penetrating and suggestive 

The treatment of Milton, which brings the book to an end, has the high 
qualities of the other three Mr Bowra lays little stress on the poetical 
weakness of an argumentative Deity, but he gives us a charming analysis 
of the character of Adam and he 1s particularly useful in his treatment 
of the character of Satan and of the part he plays ın Paradise Lost Some 
have held that Milton makes Satan heroic against his will and that he was 
describing certain sides of his own character Mr Bowra writes “ Miton 
quite deliberately fashioned Satan on heroic models because he rejected 
the old heroic standards and wished to show that they were wicked ”—a 
judgment that provokes much thought On the last page Milton 1s declared 
to be “ the last great practitioner of the literary epic,” and the hope of another 
and even greater epic in the future ıs discouraged Perhaps if Dante had 
been included in the list the possibility of an epic treatment of the history 
of humanity would not have been excluded The present volume leaves 
us with so strong a feeling of the importance and value of these great poems 
of the past that we do not willingly abandon the thought of another great 
epic, but it will hardly come until the catastrophic commotions of our age 
have died down and the issues of the last fifty years have become clearer 
than they are at present 

(PROFESSOR) A J GRANT 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC DISINTEGRATION.* 


It ıs a popular misconception that the age in which we live—a period m 
which the whole structure of the expanding world liberal economy of 1846-1914 
has come crashing to the ground—is without parallel or precedent ın economic 
history Thisis by no means the case As Professor Wilhelm Ropke points out, 
there have been three major historic examples of “ international economic 
disintegration,’’ accompanied by the break-up of the social framework 
They were the final century of the Roman Empire of the West, the closing 
years of the Arabic empire, upon which but little historical research has so 
far been accomplished, and the end of the ‘‘ medieval economy ” If, however, 
we are to overcome the modern problems of disintegration, even more research 
wul be needed from the economic historians As Professor of Economics at 
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the Graduate Institute of International Studies at Geneva, and author of 
Crises and Cycles, Dr Ropke’s own position 1s crystal clear He 1s a leading 
member of the liberal group among professional economists and sociologists— 
a group well represented at the Universities of Geneva, Cape Town and 
Istanbul, in Sweden and the US A, and, above all, at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science As a Radical, he teaches that collectivism 
is not radicalism but the antithesis of the true radicalism He teaches, with 
equal vigour, that a society “ agglomerated ın over-sized cities and industries, 
in trusts and monopoles,” 1s well on the road to the servile State “ It 1s the 
misery of ‘capitalism ’,” he proclaims, “ that some have capital, but that 
others have not, and for that reason are proletarianised’’ Although his 
present book ıs primarily an appraisal and survey of the background of 
disintegration and the field of research, he offers his own solution of the 
problem of withstanding collectivism whilst elammatmg the recognised 
defects of twentieth-century capitalism Restoration of property, decentralis- 
ation, devolution, encouragement of natural tendencies towards smaller 
production units, and ‘‘ sociologically sound forms of life and work,” legal 
reform through revision of the laws on corporations, patents, bankruptcy, 
etc , m order to prevent monopoly and concentration, fostering of new non- 
proletarian forms of :ndustry, correction of excesses mm organisation, 
specialisation and the division of labour, “rational limitation of State 
intervention according to the rules and the sense of the market economy,” 
—these are the milestones of Professor Ropke’s Third Way The indispensable 
basis of this reform programme’ ıs the traditional liberal framework of 
economic freedom, competition, consumers’ democracy and Free Trade 
Swiss political experience might, he thinks, make a umique contribution to 
the solution Internationally, the choice before us ıs, he says, etther “a 
never-ending fight among the nations for the largest possible extent of 
hedged-in space they can obtain, or a return to the old-fashioned principles 
of a liberal world economy, with bearable duties, most-favoured-nation 
treatment, an open-door policy and no economic empires ” But the book is 
more than an indictment of bilateralism, modern mercantilism and economic 
nationalism Itıs a plea for the moral, psychological and polıtıcal recondition- 
ing of society and “ the inexorable and untversal character of the fundamental 
norms of human community ” As such ıt has its place with The Good Soctety, 
by Walter Lippmann, Economie Planning and International Order, by 
Professor Lionel Robbins, Democracy and the Indwidual, by Dr C K 
Allen , Reconstruction of World Trade, by Professor J B Condliffe, This 
Age of Fable, by Gustav Stolper, Plan for Reconstruction, by Professor 
W H Hutt, and The Road to Se:fdom by Professor F A Hayek, among 
the eight great hbertarian books of the past eight years 
DERYCK ABEL 
* * * 7% * 


Whatever the fate of the small Baltic nations, ıt is good that E Howard 
Harris should remind us of the wealth of Literature ın Estoma (Boreas Pub- 
lishing Co , London, 3s ) His booklet 1s a timely reminder of the literary con- 
tribution of one of the small nations to our common heritage Estonian, akin 
to Finnish and thus almost unzelated to any other language, 1s a closed world 
to most of us This small book, therefore, 1s useful as an mtroduction into 
Estonian literature in all its forms, from folklore to the latest plays, songs 
and novels Given the small space available, ıt appears surprisingly complete, 
1f somewhat uninspired, ın its summaries of the main works of Estonian 
writers Since a few of the outstanding achievements, hke A H Tammsare’s 
Truth and Justice, are available in other European translations, the author 
has chiefly tried to render into English examples of Estonian poetry The 
main lesson of his survey 1s the realisation how closely the changing mood 
of European thought 1s mirrored in Estonian hterature, how inseparably 
the life of the Baltic nations is linked up with the common trend of our 
Western world 

F W Pick 
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THE BUDGET AND THE BANK BILL. 


HOUGH the Visitors’ Gallery, known as the Members’ Gallery 
in the present House of Commons, 1s uncomfortable and remote 
from the floor, I heard Dr Dalton’s maiden effort perfectly 

And though my memory goes back to financial speeches by Sir William 
Harcourt, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr Asquith, I cannot remember 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer whose voice and diction were more 
clear and resonant. Not only so, but throughout the financial state- 
ment of October 23rd, Dr Dalton seldom failed to make his meaning 
understood It was a plain tale from the hills of up-to-date bureau- 
cratic Socialism, well adapted to tickle the ears and excite the hopes 
of the new.Labour members who sat ın serried ranks behind him 
That this interim Budget should also have rece1ved the almost uncritical 
approval of nearly all our newspapers, including even The Times and 
Manchester Guardian, may be thought surprising by those who have 
time to read my comments 

In the first place, apart from a few minor changes, 1t was not strictly 
speaking a Budget All Budgets are nghtly concerned with the finance 
of the year, from April Ist to March 31st, and Dr Dalton was almost 
wholly concerned with the features of the Budget he proposes to 
mtroduce, 1f he is still ın office, next spring He might, indeed, have 
made it perfectly relevant if, now that the war 1s over, he had dealt 
with the national expenditure and shown the great reductions which ıt 
was reasonable to expect would follow the unconditional surrenders of 
Germany and Japan Had he done so, he might fairly have made some 
useful remissions of direct and indirect taxation to take effect before 
the end of the year But he and his colleagues prefer to maintain the 
war-time expenditure and are adding to the national debt and inflation 
on practically the same scale as a year ago, maintaining the heaviest 
taxation and borrowing in British history, though there was and is 
every reason for exercising severe economy and reducing public waste 
at the maximum speed In this connection ıt may be remarked that 
before the Budget Dr Dalton mduced the Commons to grant him 
2,000 millions, the largest of all the votes of credit since the war began, 
without submitting any estimates as to how 1t 1s to be spent. The main 
explanation of this amazing procedure ıs painful and even pitiful—t 
results from the obstinate determination of the Government, in spite 
of the protests even of its own supporters and the trade unions, to keep 
millions of British soldiers unemployed, ıdlng ın barracks, camps, 
hotels, or country houses, along with thousands of redundant civil 
servants, at the expense of taxpayers It remains to be seen whether 
Mr Isaacs and the war lords and Sir Stafford Cripps will be beaten to 
their knees, as their predecessors were 1n 1919 and 1920, by the uproar 
of the soldiers and the clamour of our business men Or will ıt need 
another Pied Piper of Hamelin to free the nation from servitude ? 

Although the Labour Party, like the other parties at the General 
Election, put the building and rebuilding of houses ın the forefront of 
their promises to the electors, nothing worth mentioning has been done 
The younger builders are being conscripted (this 1s called an “‘ intake ”’) 
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and the older men are not getting back to work At the Conference of 
the Amalgamated Union of Building Trade Workers at Aberdeen on 
August 21st Mr H J Adams, President of the Union, said that the 
best season for building was fading away, while hundreds of thousands 
of skilled operatives were “ clicking their heels and doing useless drills 
and duties ” in camps and barracks At every turn, he said, ‘‘ we have 
been checked, delayed, and frustrated by muddle . The price rings 
in materials have thnved on muddle and artificial forces ” : 

It would be untrue to say that this interim Budget 1s concerned only 
» with the Budget of next year There 1s one welcome reduction in the 
rate of excess profits tax from 100 per cent to 60 per cent , dating 
from January Ist, and there 1s an exemption from the purchase tax 
of a few articles, such as stoves, geysers and refrigerators, which came 
into effect on October 24th, the day after the Budget But if, as I am 
told, these are nearly all unobtainable ın the shops, this generosity will 
not be felt much either by the revenue or by the consumers Had the 
Chancellor spent a few hundred thousands on reducing or removing 
those customs duties which yield little or no revenue he would have 
given substantial relief to British consumers by reducing prices, and 
would have made a valuable contribution to our commerce with the 
United States and other countries Is the new Socialism hopelessly 
interwoven with the crudest form of protection, 1e with a tariff which 
prohibits trade and yields no revenue ? 

Approval of the Budget was based on the claim that ıt 1s an incentive 
Budget, and ıt ıs true that busmess men welcome the moderate 
reduction ın the excess profits duty, and that nearly all classes look 
forward with satisfaction to the remissions in income tax which are 
promised for next year, taking effect from the beginning of April. 
These are an imcrease in the personal allowances, a raising of the 
exemption limit from {110 to £120, a reduction of standard rate from 
tos to gs , and changes ın the graduation of the standard rate There 
1s also an increase ın the rates of surtax , but this is estimated to yield 
only 7 millions to the revenue, which ıs not much more than half a day’s 
expenditure In a full year the reductions of income tax will cost the 
revenue 315 milions But as the income tax post-war credits are to 
come to an end simultaneously, the Exchequer will be relieved of 225 
millions a year, so that the net reductions would appear to cost only 
go millons a year 

A subject on which one heard a good deal from prominent members 
of the Labour Party, before ıt took office, was the evil of monopolies , 
and one Labour member, Mr Stanley Evans, ın a maiden speech, on 
the third day of the Budget discussion, drew attention to a number of 
price-raising rings which are flourishing at the expense of our home and 
export trade He mentioned, for example, the motor industry which 1s 
supported by a tariff of 433 per cent , and yet “ has not produced a car 
able to command a world market,’’ owing, it 1s said, to the high prices 
of the raw materials and components, such as steel sheets, nickel bars, 
etc What he said about the steel industry, the chemical industry, and 
the Nut and Bolt Manufacturers’ Association, and the lamp ring, 
and the Rolled Brass and Copper Association, deserves the attention 
of those who profess to teach up-to-date economics and to guide 
independent researches into the causes of our declining exports In this 
connection it 1s amusing to learn from a question in the House of 
Commons reported on October 25th that, mstead of bringing back 
thousands of workmen urgently needed for our watches and clocks from 
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military servitude, Sir Stafford Cripps has arranged that 104 persons 
should be trained for this purpose under a Vocational Training Scheme! 
Another mouse from the mountain in labour! 

One of the most illuminating criticisms in the debates on the Budget 
came on the third day from Captain Crookshank, who congratulated 
the Chancellor on his performance “‘ and not least on his Parhamentary 
skill ın omitting so many of the things about which we wanted to hear 
something ’’—-such as the general economic prospects, and the talks at 
Washington and the sterling balances, and the export trade, and above 
all on the means of cutting down expenditure, which last 1s obviously 
the one great available financial remedy for reducing what 1s called 
“the inflationary gap ” between the total tax revenue and the total 
public expenditure In reply, Dr Dalton admitted that he could only 
deal in generalities but said he was determined to reduce waste, though 
he would not dream of another Geddes Committee and had decided not 
to reappoint the Select Committee on National Expenditure But 
unless he wields an axe of his own promptly and with effect, he should 
take warning that he will not easily attract the private savings which 
were so freely contributed during the war but will not be freely contri- 
buted to wasteful expenditure by the Government in time of peace 
That the inflationary rise of prices 1s stul operative cannot be denied, 
It is only partially concealed by the enormous and increasing food 
‘ subsidies which are now rising towards 300 millions a year Nor can we 
any longer be deluded by the controlled maximum prices There was 
a loud laugh when Dr Dalton referred to the cheapness of a dozen eggs 
It does not matter how cheap the things you want are 1f you cannot 
buy them except in the black market Shortages and queues will con- 
tinue unabated unti the idle soldiers and idle women are released It 1s 
earnestly to be hoped, therefore, that Dr. Dalton and his colleagues will 
deal drastically with wasteful expenditure, not forgetting the terrible 
casualties on the roads which the Mimister of Transport calculates in 
cold figures to be costing {100 millions a year without regard to the 
far more horrible sum of preventible human suffering which theyinvolve. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND BILL. 


On October 2gth the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ın moving the 
second reading of a Bull for buying the Bank of England and 
converting 1t into a branch of the Treasury, started by flourishing 
before the House a document entitled. “ Let Us Face the Future: a 
Declaration of Labour Policy for the Consideration of the Nation,” 
The nation, he went on, had considered this document, and the electors 
had given the Labour Government “an unchallengeable popular 
mandate to carry out all that was contained in ıt” On page five 
thereof came the question: ‘‘ What Will the Labour Party Do?” 
After a number of other projected undertakings came these words : 
“The Bank of England, with its financial powers, must be brought 
under public ownership, and the operation of the other banks har- 
monised with industrial needs ” It ıs hardly necessary to say that 
very few, comparatively, of the voters at the last General Election 
had read, let alone “ considered,” this document, and I may be allowed 
to doubt whether one in a thousand was attracted to vote Labour by 
the project of bringing the Bank of England and the other banks under 
public ownership and the control of a Labour Government. 

However that may be, Dr Dalton claimed that his Bill was fulfilling 
a popular mandate and would “ın due course make a streamlined 
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/ Socialist Statute ” As for the objection raised during the discussion that 
less than half of the electors who voted voted for Labour, Dr Dalton 
brushed ıt aside with the remark that he shared with the Conservative 
Party a profound dislike for all “ dingle-dangles such as proportional 
representation,’ and was well satisfied with the fact that he hdd a 
big majority behind him of elected members who would vote for 
the Bill He had also the satisfaction of being able to announce that 
Lord Catto, the Governor of the Bank of England, has acquiesced, 
rather obsequiously, in the obsequies of ‘the most famous banking 
institution ın the world, m consideration of the fact that the stock- 
holders of the Bank are to be compensated, and that he 1s to retain 
the title and salary of Governor, ın subjection to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and on the understanding that he will carry out the orders 
of the Treasury “ın order to assure the successful working of our Five- 
Year Plan ” 

From the public pomt of view there 1s no reason why the average 
citizen should bother his head about the question whether the terms 
of purchase are fair—neither too high nor too low—so long as the 
Government and the Directors and the stockholders are satisfied But 
it is important to note that the Governor, the Deputy-Governor, and 
the Directors are all to be appointed by the Crown,1e by the Ministry, 
and that “ the Minister most naturally responsible will be the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ” Under these circumstances I should imagine that 

/ there will be no fear whatever of the new Court being at variance with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer any more than of the Treasury officials 
being at variance with him, or of the Board of Trade officials being at 
variance with their President Clause 4 of the Bill makes this quite 
plain AsDr Daltonsaid ‘In the last resort, as between the Treasury 
and the Bank of England, the Treasury has got to have the last word 
after due consultation with the Governor of the Bank in any case of 
disagreement ” 

But this is by no means “he most serious and alarming point for 
ordinary bankers and their customers To continue Dr Dalton’s 
explanation, clause 4 makes plain that the Bank of England with the 
authority of the Treasury will be empowered to 1ssue directions to the 
joint stock banks, and that, just as the Treasury is master of the 
Bank of England, so “ 1f there be a serious case of conflict or challenge, 
the Bank of England must be the master and the leader of the clearing 
banks ” He assured the House of Commons that the Bill 1s not aimed 
at forcing the disclosure of any confidential or private information 
about private bank deposits , “ but the general, and deliberately wide, 
powers conferred upon the Bank of England, with the authority of the 
Treasury behind it, contained in this clause, are in the view of the 
Government essential in order to assure the successful working of our 
Five-Year Plan. We must make sure that ın the years ahead we 
have an integrated and coherent system of financial institutions . 
We must have the Treasury, the central bank, and the clearing banks, 
all pulling together * The banks have an essential part to play in 
the fulfilment of our national plan ” 

Thus from the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s own words it 1s plain 
to the meanest intelligence that the object of the Bill goes far beyond / 
the Bankof England Itaimsat reducing the whole banking system of the 
country into subjection, in order to subserve the purpose of converting 
what before the war was a free country into a bureaucratic Socialist 

* Behind the Chancellor, their stroke 
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State We have already heard a good deal about directing people’s 
savings into such investments as the Government thinks proper, and 
1f the Treasury’s directions to the Bank of England and the Bank’s 
directions to the other banks should happen to affect private deposits 
in banks, the country has had 1ts warnmg Those who have bank. 
accounts are now made fully aware of the provisions on which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Government lay such store 

This brings me to the second grave objection which should be taken 
to the Bull, though for lack of space I must condense ıt nto a very few 
sentences “Safe as the Bank of England,” to quote Dr Dalton again, 
“is still an apt phrase, which means what it says The Bank’s affairs 
have been most prudently managed for many years It has set a fine 
example by steadily strengthening its position and by putting to 
reserve each year a considerable part of its earnings’ That certainly 
cannot be said for the Treasury or the nation’s finance The credit 
of our Government and its reserves are much lower, deplorably lower, 
thah they were ın 1913 or 1938 The credit of the Bank of England will 
suffer irretrievably in the eyes of other countries 1f ıt is attached to the 
British Government, which cannot balance its budget or pay its debts 
abroad in a depreciated paper currency unless ıt can borrow an enor- 
mous sum from the United States In the years between 1907 and 1914 
I was accustomed week after week to visit the Bank of England to hear 
what the Governor and his principal officials had to say, treating me 
with the confidence they had always extended to editors of the 
Economist since Bagehot’s time In my first year came the great 
financial crisis in Wall Street, when many of the American banks were 
closed and the United States drew immense quantities of. gold from 
London The Bank of England raised its discount rate and stood like 
a rock against the storm The American Government appointed a 
National Monetary Commission, led by the late Senator Aldrich, with 
whom I became very friendly and intimate when he came over to 
London He found my advice useful, and asked me to contribute to 
his publications when I visited Washington a little later He also 
published interviews with the Bank of England and several joint stock 
bankers, which give the best picture of the Bank of England as the 
banker’s banker in the heyday of its reputation and international 
power, when the Gold Bill on London served as an international cheque 
for the commerce and bankers of the world Its banking business was 
quite distinct from its relations with the Treasury When asked to 
describe the functions of the Bank of England, the late Mr Charles 
Gow replied to Senator Aldrich 


The important function’ 1s that it ıs the very centre of the whole of 
the banking interest Everythmg that goes on ın banking all over the 
country practically clears itself ın the Bank of England The whole of 
the town clearing, the whole of the country clearing, all centres in the 
London Clearing House, and the settlements of the London Clearing 
House are made in account with the Bank of England Our balance, 
which, as I have said before, we look on as a reserve balance, is in the 
Bank of England , the reserve balance of all the other banks ıs in the 
Bank of England , we look to the Bank of England 1f we want to draw 
on our reserve fund , we go to the Bank of England for notes or gold, 
as the case may be, without a thought of not getting 1t when we want it 


Another authority, the late Mr Walter Leaf, President of the 
Institute of Bankers, wrote ın 1926 “The Bank of England 1s 
indeed the pivot of the English banking system ” But now a new 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, without previous experience either of 
banking or of the Treasury, has laid his prentice hands on the Bank 
of England for purposes which cannot be obscured or mistaken * 


FRANCIS W Hirst 


ELECTION IN FRANCE. 


HE recent general election ın France was unique among events 
of its kind It will be surprising 1f its place in French history 1s 
not commemorated by a pendant to the Rue du 4 Septembre, 

which marks the foundation of the Third Republic on the map of Paris 
All lovers of Mark Twain remember his jest at the devotion to dates 
ingrained ın the French, who, he said with a pleasing quip, know Our 
Saviour as the Man of the 25th of December October 21st will surely 
become synonymous with the conception, 1f not indeed the birth, of the 
Fourth French Republic 

Doubtless all elections are unique, m the sense that each one 1s 
hedged in by circumstances differing from those of all other elections 
None the less, those surrounding the election of October 2Ist were so 
different from others, and of such uncommon character, as to hft ıt out 
of the ruck of ordinary hustings and to put ıt mto a class of its own 
In the first place ıt was the only general election ın our experience to 
be held by a great nation after that nation’s liberation from a foreign 
yoke Then ıt was an election neither necessarily of a parliamentary 
assembly, nor yet of a constituent assembly, but of one or the other as 
the voting should determine Electors were asked to vote not for 
members of one or the other, but for representatives who would find 
themselves members of a parliament or of a constituent assembly, or of 
both together, m accordance with the votes cast at the election It was, 
moreover, the first general election in France ın which women had voted, 
and the citizens of France’s overseas empire had been electors Finally, 
it was an election not to approve or disapprove of a government in 
being or of any known or adumbrated government policy, but with the 
object of starting government afresh from its very foundation 

It might have been supposed that these unknown quantities would 
cloud the minds of any electorate and result ın some doubt arising 
from the result of the election Indeed, General de Gaulle’s Provisional 
Government, which formulated the two operative questions put to the 
electorate, was accused by its enemies, and even by some friendly 
critics, of having introduced a needless complication into the situation 
that might falsify the nation’s vote The election was barely over when 
ıt was seen plainly that the charge was unjust and the fear baseless 
Everyone had understood what were the points at issue The over- 
whelming vote showed that the country knew perfectly the answer that 
it wanted to give 

* Those who wish to study in minute detail the history of the Bank of England from 
its foundation m 1694 to the beginning of the present century will find what they want 
m Sir John Clapham’s History of the Bank, ın two volumes, published by the Cambridge : 
University Press last year If they also wish to understand its unrivalled authority and ' 
influence ın banking they should consult Interviews on the Banking and Currency Systems 
of England, Scotland, France, Germany, etc , published under the direction of Nelson W 
Aldnch by the Government Printing Office m Washington, roxo, and Banking, by 
Walter Leaf, ın the original 1926 edition of the Home University Library A masterly 
exposition of the financial situation will be found ın Sir Charles Lidbury’s Address to 


the Institute of Bankers (October 4th, 1945) on “ The Economic Consequences of the 
War” 
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General de Gaulle’s government, and General de Gaulle himself, 
towering over his Ministers by his great stature (moral even more than 
physical), asked France to vote for a constituent assembly with a life 
of seven months ın which to accomplish its task, with limited legislative 
powers and with executive powers confined to choosing the chief of the 
government during its lıfe, and of turning that government out only 
after formal warning France answered by voting solidly, save for an 
insignificant minority, “ Yes” to the first question. Should the 
assembly being voted for have as its essential function to draw up a 
new constitution for France ? 

To the second question Should that constituent assembly’s legisla- 
tive and executive powers be confined within certain limits? France 
voted “ Yes,” by a two-thirds majority The “ yes-yesers,’’ as election 
jargon had it, inflicted a crushing defeat on the “ no-noers,”’ who 
followed the lead of the Radical Party, and on the “ yes-noers,” who 
were Communists and their sympathisers The Communists wanted a 
sovereign single-chamber assembly, at once constituent and legislative, 
untrammelled by any restriction on 1ts supreme power, which they hoped 
to control or stampede by outside pressure The Radicals wanted a 
return, in the main, to the constitution of the Third Republic Both 
these programmes were smashed at the polls 

The first reflection on this result ıs that ıt crowned General de 
Gaulle’s work with unqualified success It 1s a success not wholly, and 
perhaps not directly, deriving from his gallant struggle as “ the First 
Resister,” the fine name given to the man who in June 1940, on the 
morrow of Pétain’s shameful declaration of capitulation, raised the 
standard of Free, Fighting France by the side of the Union Jack The 
German occupation of France did more than bring to her abomination 
and terror, more than inflict grievous loss of life and material wealth 
It cut off Frenchmen from the outer world so effectively that few of 
them even now know what went on ın it and what part was played 
by men of their own nation in the common struggle against German 
tyranny They cannot yet appraise the vital value to the Allied cause of 
the lifeline flung by General de Gaulle across Africa from the South 
Atlantic to the Sahara or of the deeds of war of French soldiers in North 
Africa and Italy They do not know nearly all of General de Gaulle’s end- 
less struggle to uphold the prestige of the French name and to restore to 
France her patrimony undiminished They cannot realise how General 
Koenig and his men of the small Gaullist army under his command, by 
the fame of their defence of Bir Hakem, won once again in the eyes of 
the British Army the right to speak with our men on level terms, 
delayed Rommel’s victorious advance by a fortmght, and so did much 
to dig the foundations of El Alamein The veil of ignorance as to the 
four years of their great trial 1s still heavy on French eyes 

Nor, even had they known all, 1s 1t sure that the French would have 
voted on that account for General de-Gaulle on October 21st From 
Anstides to Mr Winston Churchill history shrieks the lesson that 
gratitude ıs an emotion unknown to politics What rallied the mass of 
French voters to General de Gaulle was not what he had done in the 
war, but what he'has done and what he has been since that memorable 
day when he walked down the Champs Elysées and stood erect and 
unmoved in Notre Dame under the bullets of German and Vichy 
assassins Yet this is precisely that part of his career that has been the 
most exposed to criticism Naturally so, General de Gaulle could not, 
as by a magic wand, supply his suffering fellow countrymen with the 
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food, warmth, clothing, ease, and comfort that they craved It was 
only slowly, and with much hard work, that he and his helpers could 
bring order out of administrative chaos, re-establish normal means of 
transport, rebuild a French army, forge anew France’s policy, punish 
the guilty and create confidence French people yearned for material 
betterment, and it has been slow ın coming If they did not blame 
General de Gaulle, many of them at least thought he ought to have 
done better. To the French housewife and French working, or too often 
workless, man (for how can work go on without sufficient coal and 
raw material ?), he had not, in the most literal seyse, ““ delivered the 
goods ” Therefore the vote of October 21st was not a thankoffering 
for benefits received, since benefits of this sort there were none 

The gigantic vote of confidence ın General de Gaulle—for ıt amounted 
tothat 15 million votes to half a milion on the first question, 10} to 5 
on the second—may rather be construed as an expression of growing 
belief in the man himself He came to the French in autumn 1944 an 
unknown man legend, rather than man Portraits of him did not 
exist in France His photograph had never been published there So 
little known was he that, on his first landing in Normandy, he had to 
identify himself to a gendarme his car met on the road “ Who are 
you? Where are you going’” said the gendarme, getting off his 
bicycle and stopping an unknown car “‘ Where are you coming from? ” 
asked an officer with two stars on his kép? “ From Bayeux,” answered 
the gendarme, saluting ‘‘ Then ride back there, and say that General 
de Gaulle ıs coming ” Almost frantic with excitement the man pedalled 
faster than ever ın his hfe, to give the glad tidings and to tell how he 
had been the first man of occupied France to talk to the General 

Since then General de Gaulle has been on trial Now the verdict has 
been given General de Gaulle is no politician, and has none of the airs 
and graces of the tribe Well, the French have had enough of politicians, 
for the time being at least Therefore it is natural that they should 
take to someone of different kidney Then General de Gaulle is modest, 
and the French at bottom lke a modest man Many of their most 
honoured heroes, Pasteur, for mstance, have eschewed popularity 
And most of all, perhaps, the French have seen that General de Gaulle 
1s inspired by the love of two things dear to them democracy and 
France Brillant soldier though he is, yet he ıs no swashbuckler , no 
smack of Boulanger ıs ın him, not even a shade of Macmahon He1s a 
true soldier of the Republic, in token of which when he presented the 
resignation of the Provisional Government, and of himself with 1t, to 
the new-born Constituent Assembly, he went there in civilian attire 
like any other citizen, leaving behind him the signs of his command 
An analogy might be found between General de Gaulle and our own 
Monck, but politically none with Napoleon 

The best proof of the growth of national trust ın General de Gaulle 
1s the change that took place in the state of French political opmion 
between July and October of this year 

There were in France at the beginning of the war three main parties 
Radical, Socialist and Communist The first, a party essentially of the 
‘lower middle classes and of peasant farmers, though liberally sprinkled 
with rich manufacturers and speculators on the make, had become 
roughly the equivalent of the Liberal Party m England of Campbell- 
Bannerman and Asquith days, but hagridden by its tradition of anti- 
clericalism, whose enemy, the Church, was supposed by Radicals to 
dominate all political groups more conservative than themselves . ‘it 
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was this imagination that led M Herriot ın 1924 to raise the banner of 
“ Pas d’ennems à gauche!” and to ally the Radicals with the Socialists 
in order to overthrow M Poincaré and his government of National 
Union, although no one ın his senses could have called M Poincaré a 
clerical, and he belonged to the now defunct Left Republican Party 
The Socialist Party was what its name implies, one led by theorists and 
internationalists, voting against all armaments, even defensive, and 
heavily responsible for the prevalence of a belief ın Germany’s peaceful 
intentions Its ranks were consequently filled with wishful thinkers 
and social planners, The Communists were the party of Moscow, 
organised from, paid by, and obedient to Moscow The eighty odd 
seats they held in the Chamber of Deputies were due not to their 
numerical strength in the electorate, but to combinations or permuta- 
tions owing their existence to the French habit of voting for hsts of 
candidates instead of for dividuals, and to the second ballot There 
were in France no more than 80,000 electors inscribed ın the Communist 
Party, which would properly have given it some ten seats in the 
Chamber , the excess of their strength was due to Radicals or Socialists 
accepting Communist support ın order to keep candidates of parties of 
the Right out, and paying for this by voting Communist candidates in 
Since there are believed to be now not more than 160,000 genuine 
Communists, that ıs, electors with the card of the Communist Party, 
it seems clear that this immoral system still obtams for the Com- 
munist Party to have won over 140 seats in the Constituent Assembly 
From 1924 onwards the groups to the Right of these three parties 
which maintained the Poincaré tradition, and now have about 50 seats 
in the Constituent Assembly, the largest group being led by M Louis 
Marin, who held office under Pomcaré, were no more than a brake 
upon the machine of State run by the three main parties, and an 
occasional, though unsubstantial, shelter to which the nation turned 
when exasperated by their rash experuments For fifteen years France 
was thus governed, with rare intervals, by the combination which 
touched its apogee in the Front Populaire of 1936 A well-known 
progressive philosopher, M Jacques Maritain, has described the result 
ın these words “‘ The creation of the Front Populaire, due to Russian 
machiavelism, and based on a he (a coalition where no possibility of 
common points of view existed, claimed to construct and to govern) 
disorganised and paralysed French political lıfe ” The utter failure of 
the Front Populaire was plain to all when M Léon Blum, the Socialist 
leader, had to make way for M Daladier, a Radical, who, under the 
necessity of war, violently, but too late, kicked out the Communists, and 
M \Daladier ım turn had to make way in the critical days of 1940, but 
far, far too late, for M Paul Reynaud, of the moderate Right Wing 
Durmg the German occupation politics were in abeyance Com- 
munist and priest, landlord and blacksmith, manufacturer and work- 
men, all ın the Resistance, worked loyally the one with the other , 
evidence on the point 1s decisive This encouraged the hope that, when 
Liberation came, a sacred’umion would replace political dissension 
In fact, the last shot had not been fired when politics took the upper 
hand again I have had testimony from two separate and independent 
sources of first-rate information that the Communists had planned a 
coup d'état m Paris to coincide with the German retreat from the 
capital, and surrenderinit Their plan was scotched by the unexpected 
rapidity of General le Clerc’s arrival’ No doubt can im any case be 
entertained that from the first possible moment the Communist Party 
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reorganised itself as a political fighting’force and strove to attract to 
itself all members of the Resistance Some took the bait, and various 
groups with high-sounding names, such as “la Renaissance Frangaise”’ 
and “les Etats Généraux,” were formed out of them as adjuncts to 
the Communists As a new movement for the political regeneration of 
France the Resistance was broken into pieces Some engaged ın ıt went 
back to their former party allegiance Others rallied round M Bidault 
and M Tietgens, two leading Resisters and since then Ministers under 
General de Gaulle, and M Maurice Schumann, who had been spokesman 
of Fighting France on the French B BC section,.to found a new party 
under the name of the Mouvement Républicain Populaire, or, for short, 
MRP In its foreign and national policy the MRP 1s strongly 
patnotic , ın social and internal affairs its inspiration 1s no less pro- 
gressive Despite the stalwart conduct of some of France’s greatest 
industrial firms during the occupation—notably Michelin, Schneider, 
and the French Ford Company—the poor showing of most capitalists in 
1940 and their frequent subservience later to Germany and ey 
rendered inevitable great changes after the Liberation The MR 
determined to push these through It 1s also essentially a Cathohe 
party, hence its members are sometimes called in the English press 
the Left Catholics Its rapid growth, until ın the general election ıt 
polled a vote on a parity with the Socialist and Communist parties, 
shows the extent to which the M R P principles represent large sections 
of national opmnion The MRP frankly hopes to become the most 
powerful party in the State 

But the MRP has one weakness ts leaders, as well as its rank and 
file, lack political experience Thus the party was drawn last July mto 
a joint declaration with the Socialist and Communist parties demanding 
that the Constituent Assembly should also be a sovereign, single- 
chamber legislative assembly General de Gaulle instantly said that 
in that case he would withdraw from public life The MRP had 
certainly not understood the smplications of its alignment with the 
Communists Under a hail of criticism, persuasion and vituperation, 
General de Gaulle stood firm ‘Public opmion, which had been 1l m- 
formed and wavering, and was moreover bemused by the wholly 
mendacious patriotic slogans emitted by the brass band of Communism, 
ralhed to the First Resister It cannot be doubted that the triumph on 
October 21st of the M R P , who are his natural supporters; was due in 
large measure to General de Gaulle’s resolute stand on the simple 
` principle he had laid down, viz, that the essential business, of the 
assembly to be elected then was to draw up a constitution for France, 
that and no less, but that and no more 

In the confict waged around this point the Radical Party lost heavily 
in authority and the power to attract At first supporting General de 
Gaulle, ıt then shpped back M Herriot had accepted Communist 
support ın his candidature for the mayoralty of Lyons , doubtless the 
screw was put on him Without a firm policy on this essential matter, 
the Radicals became a party of negation and anchored themselves 
unhappily to a demand for France:s return to a political past, the results 
of which stank in the nation’s nostrils Their party went to the polls 
hampered by the resurrection of M Daladier, 1ts other principal chief, 
tarred with the brush of Munich and proved hopelessly incapable as a 
national war leader It emerged from October 21st not so much 
diminished ın strength as annihilated Seldom has a once great party 
vanished from the scene with such rapidity and in such perfection of 
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failure. In France’s new assembly it has but nineteen seats Between 
July and October the Communist Party also suffered diminution It 
had been confident of sweeping the country. All the unrest and 
material suffering, legacy of the Germans’ occupation of France, that 
marked the first year of liberation from them, was grist to the Com- 
munists’ mill But they overplayed their hand They cajoled, they 
bullied, they bribed They spent money like water In provincial 
towns they leased the best corner sites for their electoral offices They 
covered the country with posters Their agents, ın receipt of salaries 
of 15 to 20,000 francs (£200) per month, dashed about ın motor cars 
while most citizens had to walk or bicycle Their slogans of national 
resurrection and French greatness clashed with the knowledge that so 
long as the Soviet pact of non-aggression with Germany lasted they 
had done all m their power to sabotage France’s war effort Their work 
in the Resistance, valuable as ıt was, yet could claim only one place out 
of seventeen on the C N R , the National Resistance Council, it was 
moreover discounted by the speed with which, after the Liberation, 
they showed their intention to play for their own hand, that 1s, the 
hand of Moscow The French nation began to size them up The result 
is that, although the Communist Party has greatly increased its 
strength in the national assembly, it has failed to achieve its object, 
which was to gain at least‘a working majonty Towards the end it 
may have been compelled to some extent to use the soft pedal by the 
internal Soviet crisis induced by Stalin’s illness, the extent and effect 
of which future events alone can enable the world to judge. But the 
main Communist object in the French election is clear It is the view 
of authorised circles in London that Moscow banked on a smashing 
Communist victory ın France to weld an iron Soviet rmg round Ger- 
many and all central Europe 

By the vote of October zīst ıt seemed that the political barometer in 
France pointed to “Set far ” On November oth, by a totally unex- 
pected change, it dropped to “ Stormy ’ What had happened was as 
simple as it 1s disquieting to those who hoped that France was emerging 
from the bad old days of place-hunting and private combination The 
nation had unequivocally voted for General de Gaulle But the Com- 
munists and a large section of the Socialists would not accept their 
defeat By the terms of the referendum of October 21st the Constituent 
Assembly resulting from ıt was bound “immediately” to elect the 
head of a government to rule France during its life of seven months 
After the national vote there could be no candidate other than General 
de Gaulle Yet on November gth, the two parties of the Left decided 
to postpone his election until he had accepted a political programme 
agreeable to themselves This ran flatly counter to the will of the 
nation, as expressed on October 21st, that the assembly ıt elected should 
be a Constituent Assembly and not a constituted Parhament with 
legislative and executive power over the government With a frivolity 
and a fickleness that speaks poorly for the sagacity of its leaders, the 
MRP allowed itself to be drawn ın the extremists’ wake, and by a 
lobby manceuvre attempt to overthrow what an unquestionably demo- 
cratic vote had'yust set up They were, ıt may be charitably supposed, 
actuated less by disloyalty than by their ignorance of parliamentary 
tactics and the fear, which besets most French politicians, of being 
branded as reactionaries How superior the Communists are tactically 
to the newcomers and even to the Socialists 1s shown by the fact that 
at the last moment they refrained from voting, thus placing public 
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responsibility on the other parties, eluding 1t themselves, and ensuring, 
whatever else might happen, the maximum discord and mutual sus- 
picion between the three chief parties in the assembly They have also 
gone some way towards discrediting the Constituent Assembly ın the 
eyes of the people It may be that was one of the Communists’ objects. 

No one can fail to recognise that this sudden and effective reappear- 
ance of the old Palais Bourbon virus, that spirit of factious ambition 
and unprincipled compromise so often denounced by thinking French- 
men, bodes ill for France’s political future It suggests that a make- 
weight of solid opinion has not yet been found, and that sooner or later, 
despite the bad blood between them resulting from violent Com- 
munist assaults in a most bitter election campaign, the Socialist dog 
may once more be wagged by the Communist tail to the detriment of 
France’s permanent interests 

General de Gaulle, as the saying goes, “ sat pretty ” Witha resolution 
characteristic of the man, he refused to look at the programme held 
like a pistol to his head, or even to receive any representations on the 
subject He at least would be bound by the vote of October 21st, and 
if elected head of the government would take an office, unsolicited by 
him, untrammelled by undertakings contrary to the national will as 
expressed at the polls That his stand had deep popular support is 
proved by the Communist answer on November 12th to an irntated 
demand from the Sociahsts as to Communist intentions, that the 
Communist Party would “not oppose a demonstration of national 
unanimity around the person of General de Gaulle ” In the event of 
General de Gaulle trnumphing, they did not want to appear as the black 
sheep who had turned him out of the fold 

And triumph General de Gaulle did On November 13th he was 
elected by the Constituent Assembly chief of the French State and 
Government for the term of the Assembly’s life by 555 votes to none ' 
of the members present one alone abstained, and later withdrew his 
abstention The assembly plainly recognised that there was “ national 
unanimity around the person of General de Gaulle,” thus implicitly 
acknowledging 1ts own error In the words of Ibsen’s Dr Stockmann, 
“ The strongest man ıs he who stands most alone’ General de Gaulle 
has often stood alone,’or almost Amud fond illusions, and sometimes 
base ambitions, but at bottom supported by the sound heart of .the 
French people, he has played his part nobly, a very Bayard of French 
public hfe, sans reproche and most certainly sans peur His name 1s 
writ on the scroll of history Yet General de Gaulle’s is no mere per- 
sonal trumph, he would be the last man to read it as such Itisa 
triumph for order, for good sense, for measured progress Without 
General de Gaulle at this yuncture France would have stumbled on her 
path to recovery, would perhaps have fallen into an abyss of perplexity, 
even of violence He has brought salvation to France and may yet 
lead her to stability 

JOHN PoLLock 


PS-—November 18th The prediction made above that the 
Communist tail might wag the Socialist dog has been verified with 
startling rapidity ın the Communists’ attempt to bully or blackmail 
General de Gaulle into surrendering to them one of the key-posts in 
the Cabinet, which their record under the Provisional Government 
makes it certain they would misuse Without Socialist support promised 
them, and now clearly visible, the Communists could not have tried 
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this on sosoon It 1s too early to say what can be the outcome, or what 
the nation’s reaction, should General de Gaulle be squeezed out by a 
party combination cutting across the expressed national will It seems 
sure now that, in this event, no respectable substitute for him 1s now 
forthcoming, no stable government can be formed, and confusion must 
reign over the near future in France 


THE DUMPING BOGY.* 


N any reputable dictionary you will, I beleve, find a bogy described 
[= a phantom or a bugbear—a definition which incidentally would 

also cover that old Blimp Colonel Bogey I therefore inferred from 
the title of the address which I undertook to deliver to-day that I was 
expected to deal not only with dumping proper, which has a fairly 
precise economic definition, but with those phenomena of international 
trade which are popularly held to constitute dumping I propose, 
therefore, to examine first the phantom or bugbear, and then the 
reality behind the spectral appearance Let us frankly face the fact 
that’‘many business men and nearly all popular journalists regard the 
importation of goods ın this country below the cost of British produc- 
tion as dumping That ıs the bugbear, which has grown to the size of 
the Brocken in a generation which has come to decry all competition 
as unfair, and has sought ın business as ın wider fields to convert 
“ safety first ” into a reputable maxim of conduct and policy Any- 
one whose fate ıt has been to address audiences on free trade will 
bear mé out in saying that no meeting passes without questions 
suggesting with complete confidence that we cannot afford to allow 
the ‘‘ dumping ” in this country of cheap goods produced by countries 
with low wages and a low standard of iving That view contains so 
many fallacies and 1s so widespread that, although it has recently been 
examined ın detail, I make no further excuse for summarising the case 
against 1t. 

It should go without saying that to attack umports on the ground 
that they are produced by cheap labour 1s to strike at the very roots 
of international trade , differentials ın wages and scales are precisely 
what make the international exchange of goods possible, advantageous 
and desirable A moment’s reflection will show that the construction 
of the world’s tariffs on a basis intended to discriminate against low 
wages and low standards would ferociously restrict the volume of 
trade It would, for instance, justify American tariffs against the whole 
world and against this country in particular, and ıt would require 
those tariffs to be high enough to equate the British and American 
wage-scales Again, when we talk of low wages we must remember 
that it 1s real wages which are ın question, and not money wages The 
height of wages is relative to the standard of living, and that in turn 
must remain relative, having regard to differences of climate and 
natural resources, what would be a starvation wage in a highly 
industrialised country might represent the acme of presently attainable 
comfort in a primitive community 

We profess to be intent on raising living standards everywhere, anda 
poor country can only be assisted to improve its standard if we buy 
its cheap goods and enable ıt to import what ıt cannot itself produce 

* An address to the Free Trade Union, October 5th, 1945 
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To say that we shall not accept'imports because they are produced by: 
poor countries 1s denying people bread until they can afford cake Itis 
shortsighted from our own point of view, for 1t 1s our competitive power, 
our ability to sell abroad, which has been the foundation of our own 
high standard of living, and which must now be maintained at all costs 
if we are to survive without a reduction in that standard which might 
well be terrifying We do nothing to maintain it, but something to 
impair it, by restricting cheap imports, for ın the first place we ımpede 
adjustments in our own industry, and ın the second we tend to depress 
the price of the cheap goods still lower by restricting their market and 
driving them increasingly into foreign markets where we clearly cannot 
- compete as well as ın our home market. Further, ıt deprives our own 
population, and perhaps more importantly the population of dependent 
countries, of the cheap articles with which foreign efficiency and enter- 
prise can supply them, and in some cases this means,not freedom of 
choice between the cheap and the dear article but inability to buy. 
And I need hardly add that we are aggravating the difficulties of our 
own exporters who would furnish the means of payment for the imports 
which we exclude Finally, let me point out that the commonly voiced 
objection, tinged with self-righteousness, to the admission of cheap 
goods does not generally extend to the admission of raw materials, the 
cheapness of which ıs also due to low standards of living Let us 
beware of cloaking efficiency and laziness in hypocrisy. 

And now, having disposed as well as I can in the tıme available of 
the phantom, let me turn to the reality Let me begin by saying that 
I can hope to say nothing original on a subject which has been so fully 
treated ın the writings of others much better qualified than myself , 
you will in particular find a full discussion, which I commend to your 
notice, in Tariffs. the Case Examined, by Sır Wilham Beveridge and 
others. If I am tempted to repeat a case which has been argued ad 
nauseam ıt 1s because I am conscious of the fact that a new generation 
„has grown up since the great open debate of thirty years ago on Free 
Trade and Protection, m which the latter was always worsted; since 
when a protective system was imposed upon us without argument and 
without a mandate. 

In its narrowest economic sense, as a term of art, to quote Sır William 
Beveridge, rather than as a term of abuse, dumping means selling 
abroad at prices below the cost of production in the country of origin 
A shghtly wider definition given by Professor Viner ıs “ the disposal of 
commodities in a foreign country at one price and to domestic purchasers 
at another and a higher price” It ıs obvious that dumping of this 
character 1s just one among the many practices whith must flourish in 
a world intent on restricting instead of expanding international trade 
The creation of a barner is an mvitation to find ways to surmount or 
circumvent ıt, and the war between the exporter and the tarnff-monger 
calls for the continuous production of new weapons, in which, as in 
physical war, defence and offence alternately get the upper hand. It 
is a war of attrition in which all are losers, and by which hving standards 
all over the world are depressed. There 1s no difference, ethically at any 
tate, between dumping by a producer and the grant of a Government 
subsidy to enable a producer to sell abroad below the cost of production , 
the only difference is that the subsidy spreads the cost over the tax- 
paying commumty 

The commonest form of real dumping 1s doubtless the practice of 
selling what may be called excess production abroad. If a producer has 
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a domestic market for 100 units, which he sells at a figure which covers 
all his costs and gives him a reasonable profit, ıt ıs plam that if he can 
produce and sell another ten units he can theoretically ether sell them 
at a lower price with the same profit or at the same price with a larger 
profit, his overhead charges being covered by the sale of the roo units 
and his excess production not being burdened with them In practice 
1t must often be almost necessary to adopt the former alternative and 
sell at a lower price , the demand for the product may be so inelastic 
that the lower price which is established by the production of 110 
rather than 100 units would not suffice to carry off the excess In that 
case it is almost inevitable that the excess should be sold abroad without 
disturbing the home market or creating instability of price Nor would 
this commonly be regarded as a form of unfair competition, so long 
as the export element in the manufacturer’s production was secondary, 
and acted as little more than a means of iromng out fluctuations in 
home demand 

Dumping of this character has probably been common and not 
vastly important If ıt were extensively and systematically practised 
it would probably give mse to enough international friction to cause 
trouble How far we can object to ıt 1s doubtful If we may believe 
what we read and hear, certain large manufacturing interests ın this 
country are contemplating a system of costing for export which shall 
eliminate all share of management charges other than those directly 
concerned with export sales I have heard a prominent producer com- 
mend the system as a logical and justifiable method of achieving the 
most attractive prices overseas, but one which you cannot consider 
continuing 1f your export business begins to assume anything, say, 
over a 30 per cent. proportion of your total output. 

That producer was, I think, usmg the same criterion as I used a 
minute ago to determme whether the practice was fair competition or 
not. But I confess to some misgivings The first 1s that ıt is a weapon 
of offence which 1s only valuable so long as other countries do not 
possess or use it, and 1f Great Britain uses it the United States, if we are 
competing with them in foreign markets, will use ıt also It 1s therefore 
no cure for real competitive inefficiency A second misgiving is that the 
system may become an excuse not so much for inefficiency as for want 
of enterprise Bug export, business cannot be built up on the excess 
capacity of plants primarily geared for the satisfaction of a relatively 
small home market. It may be suggested that the economies of large- 
scale production are such that enterprise demands that from the outset 
production should be based on the potentialities of a world rather than 
an island, or even an empire, market. 

I have said that this form of dumpimg would not generally be 
regarded as unfair competition , the foreign price would be below the 
domestic price but not below the production price calculated on a basis 
not demonstrably unreasonable The dumping which 1s universally 
regarded as-unfair 1s persistent and systematic selling abroad for a 
period in order to kill production in the country of import, with a view 
to subsequent selling at a proper market price That 1s unfair com- 
petition whether it 1s practised in an external or a domestic market, 
and no doubt the large producer has frequently used the weapon I 
take leave to doubt whether 1t 1s a weapon of long range suitable for 
heavy engagements, it certainly would be expensive and might be 
ruinous in a prolonged battle for marketing an important product Its 

use is-not subject to any penalty within a domestic market, and will 
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not be discouraged until we have taken measures to break up monopo- 
lies and prevent their formation. I doubt whether ıt can be eliminated 
in international trade except through an international convention—a 
code of fair trading which the new world order should produce and 
try to maintain 
At any rate there 1s no reason for supposing that a tarıff ıs much 
protection against this evil If an mdustry ıs protected its prices will 
‘almost certainly be raised in proportion, and that obviously means 
that the predatory competitor’s loss ın establishing his position will not 
be very sensibly increased ; only a prohibitive tariff will keep him at 
arm’s length Indeed, the best protection against him is Free Trade, 
wunder which the benefits of producing a particular article are not inflated 
at the expense of the consumer, and the dumper’s loss will be increased 

Nor should ıt be overlooked that persistent and systematic dumping, 
whether or not it ıs eventually successful in its aim, and profitable to 
the individual dumper, 1s definitely unprofitable to the consumer of the 
exporting country and advantageous to the consumer of the importing 
country The former pays more for the product than he would if the 
total cost of production were calculated over the total output, the 
latter pays less for 1t than the real cost of production This 1s a factor 
which with consumable commodities may not be nationally important 
in either country, but a large number of manufactured products entering 
ito mternational trade are either a raw rhaterial of or the equipment 
for further production, and when they are dumped the ultimate effect 
might be significant The dumper would be helping the foreign com- 
petitor of one of his own compatriots to undersell him in third markets 
by supplymg him with equipment or materials at a lower price. 

So far I have confined my attention to persistent and systematic 
dumping Another form which bulks largely in the public imagination 
is sporadic dumping—the unloading of casual surpluses on a foreign 
market Such unloading may appear desirable to the exporter if his 
own market 1s saturated and unable to absorb the surplus except by a 
steep reduction of prices, which would be as shortlived as the surplus 
and therefore excessively disturbing to stability, ıt may pay better 
in the long run, and not a very long run at that, to sell the surplus 
elsewhere without a profit or even at a loss Obviously that kind of case 
is much more likely to arise with a raw material or crop subject to 
natural fluctuations and not as easily controlled year ın and year out 
as industrial production And obviously again the disadvantage to the 
producer and the benefit to the consumer of the umporting country are 
theoretically, at any rate, greater than in the case of systematic price 
cutting Ex hypothest no permanent injury 1s done to the home producer 
and the home consumer 1s allowed pro tanto a better standard of living 

It is, I submit, difficult to see how a tariff can give protection against 
dumping of this character The import which ıt desired to prevent 1s in 
its nature unforeseeable , effective continuous protection would involve 
a control of market transactions which would be mmtolerably irksome to 
exporters and importers alike Ad hoc protection 1s impossible, since 
special duties designed to meet particular cases would merely give rise 
to extensive forestalling , the mischief would be done before the remedy 
could be applied And it 1s probable that absolute prohibition would 
be the only effectrve remedy, a high tariff would raise the normal 
internal price and quite possibly reduce the loss which the exporter 
suffered by his dumping 

Indeed, once again the best protection against casual dumping is 
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Free Trade. To quote Sir Wiliam Beveridge ‘‘ From one point of 
view the manufacturer with a casual overstock may prefer to dump ıt 
with a Protectionist rather than a Free Trade country, the latter 1s 
more likely to be a permanent market for him and therefore one 
which he will least desire to spoil by flooding it with goods at unre- 
munerative prices The reason which may lead a manufacturer to dump 
rather than to sell at a sacrifice at home,” the fear of ruining prices in 
his principal markets, “ will also lead him to dump for choice into a 
protected rather than an open market ” If that argument seems to you 
rather fine spun, you must at any rate recognise that a tariff does not 
in itself afford protection against casual dumping. Canada has had 
anti-dumping legislation since 1904, Australia since 1906, South Afnca 
since 1914, and the US A since 1916 
Before I pass on let me give you presumptive proof that real dumping 
1s either rare or exceedingly difficult to detect and restrain The Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act of 1921 specially provided for investigation 
by a Board of Trade Committee of any complaint of dumping formally 
preferred by any industry The Act was ın operation for eleven years, 
until ın fact we became a whole-hogger protectionist country , during 
the whole of that period there were only two applications for an 
inquiry, and both were dismissed, though Heaven knows ıt was not a 
matter of superhuman.ingenuity in the temper of those days to prove 
a case for protection The complainants, so far from attaimung satıs- 
~faction, advertised their own competitive inefficiency 
I have dealt now with what I may call the classic forms of dumping. 
It remains to deal with one other aspect of dumping which 1s potentially 
of very great economic and political importance I refer to the mass 
export of merchandise by a country such as Russia That country’s 
exports of timber and wheat were, around the ume of the Ottawa 
negotiations, freely attacked as dumping If they were dumping of a 
systematic character their scale and the massive capital behind them 
multrplied the dangers attaching to them , equally if they were merely 
sporadic the market disturbances which they caused were aggravated 
The first thing to observe is that the distmction made at the outset 
between the phantom and the reality 1s, in this class of case, completely 
blurred It was at all trmes impossible to say what, ın the closed 
economy of Russia, was the cost of production of a particular com- 
a modity, just as ıt became umpossible ın the ten years preceding the war 
` to say what was the cost of production in Germany, with its multi- 
farious currencies and its mextricable maze of subsidies and special 
prices And the next thing to observe 1s that the advantage of Russian 
exports of the kind referred to enured to the benefit of the British 
consumer, their disadvantages were felt mainly by Russia’s com- 
petitors in this market, and above all by Canada, whose insistence at 
Ottawa led to the denunciation of our trade agreement with Russia 
The feeling against Russian exports was a compound of economic 
injury, which might or might not have been permanent, and of social 
and political preyudice against an entirely new factor ın mternational 
trade, State trading on a large scale 
This feeling crystallised ın a clause in the Ottawa Agreements which 
ran as follows “This Agreement ıs made on the express condition 
that, 1f either Government ıs satisfied that any preferences hereby 
granted in respect of any particular class of commodities are likely to 
be frustrated ın whole or m part by reason of the creation or mainten- 
ance directly or indirectly of prices for such class of commodities 
VOL. CLXVIII ` 22 
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through State action on the part of any foreign country, that Govern- 
ment hereby declares that ıt will exercise the powers which ıt now has 
or will hereafter take to prohibit the entry from such foreign country 
directly or indirectly of such commodities into its country for such 
time as may be necessary to make effective and to maintain the 
preferences hereby granted by ıt ” 

I find that, speaking shortly after the conclusion of the Agreements, 
I made the followmg comment “The question of trade with Russia 
involves so many considerations mto which heat and passion are 
commonly imported and from which ıt ıs difficult to divorce all 
prejudice, that I do no more than draw your attention to the potential 
significance of our action. If Russian goods are cheap enough to 
frustrate a preference, they will be prohibited, for, smce the Russian 
Government has a monopoly of foreign trade, ıt will always be possible 
to argue that that frustration occurs ın whole or in part by reason of 
the creation or maintenance directly or indirectly of prices for such 
class of commodities through State action With the daily increase of 
State intervention ın economic life ıt is not difficult to maintain that 
the cheapness of any country’s products is due directly or indirectly to 
State action—as the price of our exported coal, for instance, 1s 
affected by our State action We are, in fact, discriminating against 
the Soviet system , 1f that system is going to survive, we shall have to 
find a modus vivendi with ıt. I doubt the wisdom of using this method 
of provoking a discussion, which is too likely to lead to economic 
warfare , still more do I doubt whether isolated action directed by us 
against Russian goods can much assist the Dominions , Russian exports 
will have their effect on world prices wherever they are directed, and it 
is by world prices that the Dommion imports to this country will be 
judged ” 

I have permitted myself that rare luxury of self-quotation because I 
think that the view I expressed twelve years ago has been reinforced 
by subsequent events It 1s probable that there will be other parts of 
Europe than Russia which will endeavour tointernationalse their foreign 
trade We ourselves have made mass purchases of such raw materials 
as wool That may be a war-time policy destined to end not with the 
war but with the end of a transition period, after which private enter- 
prise in the markets may resume its function. But undoubtedly we 
shall, ıf the present Government carries out its programme, be State- 
traders ın one of the most important raw materials of ternational 
commerce, for the coal mines are to be nationalised Thereafter every 
ton of coal which we export—and I need hardly add that the difficulties 
of our balance of trade are immensely aggravated 1f we do not or 
cannot export coal—will be viewed by other European coal producers 
with the distaste which Canada felt for Russian timber exports, 
perhaps until atomic energy renders the trade obsolete And if we 
are driven, as we well may be until our efficiency 1s restored, to giving 
special assistance to stimulate the export of coal we shall find no 
answer to a charge of dumping 

It ıs expected, therefore, that we shall, with that flexibility which 
so distinguishes us, find that circumstances alter cases and that what 
was disreputable and unfair when practised by a Russian Government 
1s respectable and inevitable when practised by a British one But I 
hope that we may at the same tıme be driven to the conclusion that 
tariffs are no longer suitable Weapons for dealing with this kind of 
phenomenon And I further hope that we shall discover that all the 
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“many difficulties which confront all countries are more likely to be 


alleviated by concentrating on the removal of barriers in international 
trade than by the introduction of new and more refined restrictions. 
ANDREW McCFADYEAN 
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VEN a short journey through Western Germany and Berlin, even 
E: few weeks after many years of absence, make a deep and vivid 
impression, both for what ıs there and for what 1s missing There 
has been much reporting about the bombed cities, as 1f they were now 
empty spaces, mere names on the map But there they are, city after 
city, and often town after town, gigantic ruins all One can walk and 
walk in a city like Essen, and never come across a normal peaceful 
street Ruims and rubble for miles The skyline has become rugged and 
unreal, as if a classical artist had drawn a scene on the Forum in Rome 
or m Pompeu A city like Kassel seems to have been destroyed by 
centuries, not by a few raids m our living memory Hildesheim, a 
sleepy little town m Lower Saxony, is almost beautiful with 1ts sharp 
ruins amidst green trees It 1s so thoroughly wrecked that one hardly 
thinks 1t could be otherwise The ancient and beautiful buildings, the 
cathedral, the proud palaces of once wealthy burghers—it ıs as 1f they 
had never existed ın our lifetime 
Even these first umpressions, even the red ruins of Kassel and the 
grey rubble of the Ruhr cities, even the empty shells of thousands of 
houses and palaces ın Berlin, even these silent witnesses of this War, 
speak a clear language They give the cue to everything which a more 
thorough investigation and conversations show, namely the destruction 
of many forms of life Even time seems to have lost much of 1ts meanmg 
Building and destroying things which have been built by generations, 
both seem to have no connection with ume any more How easily 
ancient values and traditions seem to collapse, how helpless the 
individual with all his care for valued possessions appears to have 
become Time as expressed in space and creation has changed in the 
mind of many inhabitants of these cities It 1s difficult to assess the 
influence of this destruction on the material and the psychological plane 
*There 1s no question that the economic basis of the middle and lower- 
middle classes has been considerably narrowed and ın large districts of 
the Reich altogether destroyed Even the modest standard ot living of 
the working classes has been undermined The small home and the 
possessions of the workers, let alone their chances of employment, have 
equally suffered But there 1s no evidence that the attitude and be- 
haviour of these classes have changed because of the change of material 
conditions On the contrary, there 1s still the burgher who anxiously 
clings to his standards, even 1f he can only claim them and aim to reach 
them sometime in the future, somehow There is still the worker who 
is proud of his skill and standing, of his trade union tradition, although 
he has still no trade union rights With an ardent and unshakable 
intensity each family and even every individual man or woman with 
whom one comes in contact shows this inclination towards seemingly 
out-of-date standards This ıs, of course, also and particularly true of 
the peasant and the farmer who has suffered least——-materially 
Speaking of those whom one still mteets ın or near their homes one 
ıs apt to forget that these homes in the towns and frequently even in 
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villages are no longer standing. So one has to think of mary people as 
living in a strange home, m an improvised room without windows or 
with a carpet hanging down from the ceiling ın order to conceal the 
hole in the wall Yet another category are those who have lost their 
towns and cities and villages altogether, the refugees from the East 
One meets them everywhere, in particular at the stations and in the 
hostels of Berlin In order to assess the meaning of this enforced 
migration it ıs well to remember that another stream of people 1s 
moving west, namely the so-called ‘‘ bomb-evacuees,” those thousands 
who fled eastward during the air bombardment of Western Germany 
and who are now going home They come from everywhere, from 
Central and Eastern Germany, but also from Bavana and Austria 
The occupation authorities have tried to prevent this return of people 
to the already starving and under-housed districts of the Ruhr and 
Rhine Radio and newspapers tell those people that no roof, no shelter, 
no food await them ın their old cities Realistic descriptions of how these 
places look like to-day, sincere appeals by the new mayors and ad- 
munistrators, try to convince those millions that they are better off in 
the reception areas Yet they are coming back No stopping them, 
unless the soldiers are ordered to shoot The British officers smile, what 
can you do? In this way even the ruins of Essen, Bochum, and Dort- 
mund, of Hanover and Berlin are housing to-day more than half, some- 
times three-quarters of the inhabitants of pre-war days 

But there are millions who are not drftmg back to their towns and 
cities, but away from them There are millions of peasants and workers, 
of children and old people who are refugees and exiles par excellence— 
driven away by Poles and Czechs, Austrians and Hungarians, Ru- 
mamans and Yugoslavs If for the others the meaning of their town has 
changed, for them there 1s no town and no fixed point left If for the 
others the factory 1s lying idle and the communication with the next 
city has become precarious, for them there is neither The latest 
estimate puts the number of these refugees as 14 millions, which means 
that every fourth or fifth German to-day is a refugee without a home 
At present the phght and the mmediacy of death is so great that most 
of these people have not been able yet to evolve a new attitude to their 
own life and their new situation They have the typical refugee attitude, 
namely the animal instinct to survive, to accept silently and somehow 
gratefully whatever is given to them by way of food or shelter There 
1s very little of the human graces left as ın the case of anybody who feels 
still ın the clutches of death and terror 
. Their main concern, apart from mere physical survival, ıs naturally 
for their dear ones There ıs hardly a conversation with any of these 
refugees in Berlin where the name of some other person does not appear 
husband, wife, children, parents, brother, somebody For this 1s not 
a case of families being evacuated or emigrating Thuis is a terrified 
flight, expulsion by starvation and terror, and so these people hardly 
ever know where thew dear ones may be One woman has heard, 
“ trekking across the Oder,” that her husband was last seen in Bremen 
So she tries to reach Bremen, knowing nothing of the chances of getting 
through the British and American lines Another woman with a baby 
in her arms has distant relatives in Hamburg Will the British let her 
through? The Town Council ın Berlin pushes a written recommenda- 
tion ‘with the seal of the city into the hand of these petitioners, written 
in German, English, and Russian It keeps them quiet and costs 
nothing, and nobody ıs committed to anything by ıt Another sign of 
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this general dissolution are hundreds of messages chalked on the walls 
of the railway stations and hostels, pmned against trees and doors at 
or near the stations, on which people tell their relatives where they have 
gone and where one can find them They are passing through Berlin 
and are hoping that the message may reach them here, 1f anywhere 
How, under these circumstances, can anybody still talk of family life ? 
It has become a distant hope and aim, that 1s all 

Even those who have not lost their homes have often lost their 
relatives and friends Mullions have died in this War of whom one knows 
that they were killed But mulions have disappeared. They are in 
prisoner-of-war camps, and there have never been letters from the 
Camps 1n the East, and none from the Camps in the West for almost a 
year So one often hears young girls say with a strange distant look in 
their eyes that their fiancé or husband 1s missing and that he probably 
will never return There are a thousand uncertainties and the destruc- 
tion of innumerable httle and great things all around This uncertainty 
has been too much for many human beings, and so they have apparently 
taken flight ın a desperate attempt to get reconciled with the worst 
rather than cling to uncertain hopes It is not a certainty either, but an 
attempt to reach ıt, and tragic enough to make ıt impossible for a 
casual visitor even to try to bring consolation or to dare encourage any 
` hopes, for fear of throwing somebody back mto those tormenting 
uncertainties of which life over there 1s so full 

Even the most outward and general forms of life, even the state has 
become shadowy and unreal With the state, everything has collapsed 
—the administration, finance, economics, education But still more has 
gone, for where are the principles which at least those who were not 
followers and admurers of Hitler were clinging to? Where 1s Democracy 
m a state which is run on authoritarian lines, the local de-nazified 
administration being but an mstrument in the hands of a power which 
1s above the law? Where are the humanitarian and Christian principles 
as against blind and brutal racialism with millions of women and 
children arriving destitute and terrorised simply because of their race ? 
What one witnesses to-day is the complete dissolutiqn, the total 
destruction of all forms of life, of society and of state, the collapse of 
moral standards continuing logically as ıt began ın the early thirties 
What one 1s looking for desperately 1s that Renaissance of Freedom 
for which thousands, millions have given their life Are there any 
traces ? ` s PAOA 

Conversations with people of all walks of lıfe show that there is aœ 
longing for freedom, for security, for peace everywhere But it is not 
taking shape in political actions or initiative On the contrary, these. 
people are tired, and they cannot find anybody or anything on the 
political plane whom they would trust with their loyalty. This makes 
for easy authoritanan government This 1s a shapeless and inactive 
mass which obeys orders But this ıs not a democratic population 
which has 1ts own ideas and aims and is prepared to fight for them 
The physical and psychological strain of Nazi rule, of the bombardment, 
of the defeat and the present chaotic state of affairs have produced this 
passive state of mind which, however strange and depressing 1t may 
seem, 1s comparable to an empty space But ıt 1s not an unshakable 
belief in Nazism It can be filled with a faith and ıt can be shaped 

This situation is particularly apparent amongst the younger peéple 
“ They are no longer Nazis, but they are nothing else,” an educationalist 
in a German university town explained Another summed up like this : 
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“ They regard politics and politicians as a dirty busmess ” But what 
they do acknowledge 1s personal honesty and decency, and professional 
skill These are the two things which they have learned to esteem during 
these hard years To the boys and young men who crowd the offices of 
the Universities or the Ministries of Culture in the various, parts of ` 
Germany it 1s clear that with their knowledge they will never be able 
to master their own life m a civilian profession They have been cheated 
out of their youth, out of the opportunities of youth, they know ıt, 
and they try to remedy ıt 

There 1s where the educationalist 1s able to start If he shows a boy 
that he knows something—pohitical protégés count for httle—and that 
he wants to teach him a useful trade, then he has got the boy From 
there ıt 1s possible to proceed gradually to wider and more general 
aspects, to problems arising out of the professional field and reaching 
across the social and politicalrealm But while there is general suspicion 
against any forms of public life, against any promises and theories 
outside the reach and the control of the individual, there ıs yet a deep- 
rooted craving for something genuine and eternal, a religious and 
idealistic trend in people of every age That Sunday morning in Iserlohn, 
when the streets were empty as everywhere on Sunday morning in a 
small town, all at a sudden people appeared, more people, till the streets 
were black with men, women and children, all streaming ım the same 
direction, to the church Or the theatres and concert halls, often 1m- 
provised ın miserable sheds or cinemas, are always sold out, in Berlin 
often days and weeks ahead It 1s not the cheap entertainment and the 
popular music-ball type of entertainment, 1t 1s great art and literature 
which attracts the masses The Director of the Berlin State Theatres 
explained in sheer amazement that classical operas, for instance 
Gluck’s, that a serious and enlightened play like Lessing’s Nathan, have 
filled the houses night after night The same people who are starving 
and who would turn away from a political speech are eagerly coming to 
the pulpit, the stage, the podium 

However, there is still a chance for political reconstruction, and there 
are men—although not enough of them—who are taking ıt There are 
the three or four major Parties emerging everywhere, and they try to 
cope with the gigantic problems of housing, nutrition, zonal division, 
etc But their constitutional standing sumply does not exist To many 
people they appear as societies of job-hunters or political talkers Thuis 
„they are not, but they are in anything but an enviable position , and 
1t 1s difficult for a Democrat these days to convince the people that 
parties and parliaments are not only the morally better, but, in the long 
run, the technically more efficient form of government compared with 
an authoritarian régime For the protagonists of Democracy are doing 
their level best to justify a military authoritarian form of government 
as the only solution in a crisis as the present one In other words, the 
impression of a general destruction of all forms and ideals 1s appearing 
again as soon as one reaches the political scene But it would be wrong 
to sum up the situation in such an exclusively negative way For, 
however faulty, there are beginnings of a new political and social 
impetus , there is a genuine longing for great and lasting things, fer 
permanent values and ideals amongst many people Everything will 
depend on the extent and speed with which these better forces can be 
strengthened and freed They are lacking power and they are hemmed 
m everywhere Connections with the outside world, even with similar 
groups in other parts of Germany, are practically non-existent. One 
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hears continuous questions why no letters and books and journals arrive 
from England, and if one replies truthfully that ıt ıs Verboten to send 
anything, one meets incredulous eyes. “A university exists in a 
cosmopolitan spirit or ıt does not exist at all,” the Rector of a newly 
opened university exclaimed ‘ 

A free press, a free radio, books, journals, all these things are 
Verboten ın most parts of Germany still—whether they come from 
abroad or whether they are produced by Germans in Germany 
Political meetings have just been allowed, and mild criticisms of the 
new rulers seem to have become possible In the American zone and in 
Berlin newspapers have been licensed to democratic Germans The 
British zone, which 1s probably better off than the others regarding the 
humane attitude of its occupation authonty, 1s still carrying on with 
official gazettes made up as newspapers Questions amongst the popula- 
tion about their newspapers and radio produce often the reply that they 
have not got any, what there is are British papers and British trans- 
missions In other words, whatever ideas and hopes, fears and aspıra- 
tions there may be, good or indifferent, there ıs no chance yet for their 
expression and, therefore, their clarification New forms of hfe and 
expression have become as important as new contents in present-day 
Germany. This applies to political as well as to cultural affairs The 
harping back on past events, terribly relevant though they may be, will 
only be possible after the people have found ground under therr feet 
again Taking leave of Pastor von Bodelschwingh in Bielefeld I 
expressed my admuration for the way ın which he had defended the life 
of the epileptics ın Bethel against the Gestapo He shook his head “Do 
not write very much about these things about which I told you to-day. 
They do not seem to matter any longer As many people are dying now 
as Hitler has been able to destroy with all his devilishness This is 
what matters to-day.” 

W. W. Scuutz. 
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ERLIN serves as an observatory of ımportance, for ıt provides 
Bsxxuitancousty an opportunity to assess situations that face the 

(once) United Nations individually and jointly, that trouble 
Germany, and that may seriously disturb the peaceful” hves of our 
children or even ourselves The former capital shows to the visitor, let 
alone the student, the overwhelming difficulties of quadripartite 
government It displays the need for a multiplicity of allied officers in 
every department, and the size of the problem consequent upon the 
surprising paucity of trained and untainted German personnel The last 
but perhaps by far the most important question concerns the relations 
between the occupying powers, notably between the,Red Army on one 
side and the Americans and the British on the other. 

It ıs not superfluous to begin any account of a stay ın Berlin by the 
statement that few allied correspondents have emphasised sufficiently 
by word or by implication the massive, awe-inspiring destruction in the 
centre of the city and inside a radius of miles The effect of the 
elimination of most traces of civilisation and the substitution of cave- 
like existence 1s heightened by the presence ın hundreds of streets of 
evidence of the stupid heroism of ardent followers of Hitler in resisting 
the final remorseless assault by the Red forces ; remnants of tanks, guns, 
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aircraft, lorries, all rusty, shoddy, self-conscious about their inglorious 
end near the heart of the unconquerable capital that was to be the pride 
of an empire for a thousand years On driving from the tormented 
shadows of the Reich Chancery, of the realistically deflated Hermann 
Goering Strasse, and the tragic shell that was the Reichstag, I was 
startled to see the direction-board close to the headquarters of British 
Mihtary Government It seemed an elephantine edition of a panel for 
surgeons and physicians in a well-run traming hospital Here, however, 
are titles and imtials by the dozen, with uncertain direction signs 

Inside the headquarters of “ M G ’’—Berlin, like other portions of 
occupied Germany, suffers from sundry known diseases, including 
mitial-1tis—are the offices for planning and carrying out details of the 
control of over a million Berliners in the British zone Incidentally, 
there would have been many more but for the fact that the British 
authorities gladly agreed to surrender to the French a portion of the 
area allocated to us so that our newly freed relations, not yet allies, 
should not feel slighted by absence from the table occupied by the 
miltary governors of the chief enemy’s capital Apart from this 
question of prestige I doubt whether much 1s to be gained from repre- 
sentation in the government of Berlin Indeed, on reflection, many 
wonder whether 1t would not have been better, on all scores, to have 
left to the Russians the privilege of continuing to control Berlin Perhaps 
the Soviet officers might not have proved so excessively kindly, nor so 
precise ın their application of the ancient British conception of right 
and wrong for a fallen people But the mevitably quicker procedure 
that one-nation government would have ensured could have enabled 
the wheels of urgently necessary reconstruction to begin to function 
with more visible alacrity What happens now? Every decision of the 
four allied generals and their staffs (the national chairmanship is 
changed monthly) has to be unanimous Often these decisions about 
the lives of 4 million Berliners are confirmed only after consultation 
with the general’s government at home Thus a problem may remain 
unsolved for weeks And I fancy that, reports notwithstanding, 
Moscow 1s not always responsible for the delays 

Berlin faces primitive questions of prime importance. One was the 
repair of damage to sewers, gasometers, electricity works, water- 
pumping machinery Arrangements for dealing with leaks in the 
sewers had, of course, to be settled between four government depart- 
ments The result, unfortunately for the Berliners and the allied 
personnel, was endless delay, and one of the British experts assured me 
that over three-quarters of the sewage of Berlin went elsewhere than 
to the sewage farms The deposits fell into rivers, canals, and:the soul 
The drastic result, alike for Westerners’ noses and general health, may 
beimagined It was dangerous to drink water that had not been boiled, 
and endless cases of celebrities who forgot the myunction and, fell 
seriously 11 will be retatled by gossip writers of to-morrow The 
situation 1s not helped by the suggestion made to me, with courtesy and 
sincerity, by the Oberburgermeister of Berlin that he had many more 
immediate matters to deal with than the removal of tens of thousands 
of bodies from débris and subways, where they have been lying for 
months 

Education has also had its puzzles, and the confusion experienced 
recently by the municipal authorities who have to carry out the decisions 
of the Big Four—the orders are worded “ You are instructed ’”’—may be 
imagined. I visited a gymnasium where the head master told me, in an 
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atmosphere of lethargy that did not seem simulated, that the black 
bread he was eating would suffice till evening, when he would have more 
black bread The boys were eating their midday meal—of bread. 
Despite the need for wholesale change in staff, of the thirty teaching 
twenty had been on duty throughout the Hitler régime The head 
master had been expelled as unsuitable politically when the Nazis rose 
to power in 1933, and had just been reinstated I gathered that history 
and geography were not being taught, because the new books in which 
there would be “ objective” presentation had not yet been published 
In the shattered courtyard the scholars played, surveying the shattered 
relics of homes The head master informed my companions, the Soviet 
major who is inspector of schools for Berlin, and his interpreter, a 
senior lieutenant, that he had not heard of any project for the com- 
pulsory teaching of Russian in Berlin schools (That omission, I think, 
1s a mistake for all concerned ) The French tutor, who had been on the 
staff throughout the Nazi régime, was not so certain. Both told me, in 
a semblance of English which the Russians could not understand, that 
English lessons had been resumed and would continue 

This, perhaps, 1s the place for mentioning the language problem—at 
a tangent Before Major-General Lyne, until recently British GOC, 
Berlin, ‘‘ took over ” a magnificent residence near Gatow aerodrome he 
had his headquarters in a comfortable caravan ın thecity The caravan 
had been the rendezvous for German high officers who came early in 
1945 to discuss terms of surrender One evening Colonel-General 
Gorbatov, Soviet G O C , Berlin, was announced Unfortunately for the 
two officers the Briton’s two orderlies, Polish-born privates, who speak 
Russian, French, German, English fluently, were out For one hour the 
Briton and Russian could not exchange more than the exclamations 
“ Oh, Stalin,” and, “ Oh, Churchill,” when the Welshman produced his 
attractive album of photographs to pass the wearisome minutes Both 
Poles have since been promoted corporals and tell first-rate stories of 
meetings with Marshal Zhukov and other Red gods But the language 
wall has often more grim consequences And news of one incident, 
ending ın the death by shooting of two Russians, one a field officer, was 
suppressed at the personal request of Field-Marshal Montgomery He 
felt that 1t was our duty not to damage Soviet-Amenican relations I 
should like to see installed ın the centre of Berlin an allied interpreters’ 
office, with staff on duty all night, whose sole task would be to travel 
in jeeps to points where difficulties had arisen between occupying forces 
service personnel And I suggest that more than one telephone line 1s 
necessary between the excellently run British telephone exchange and 
the various Russian groups of headquarters The Russians would do 
well to have on the staff of their exchange someone able to understand 
simple words ın English, and the reverse plan might be adopted by the 
British and Americans . 

In British Military Government headquarters I went on various floors 
from room to room, mostly to find a brigadier or colonel in command, 
helped by a captain and Bntish and local secretarial staff I was assisted 
by a serviceable telephone directory boasting a record number of cases 
of initial-itis I sensed a lack of cohesion and direction, not wholly due 
to inevitable 1mprovisation at the beginning of a vast experiment The 
transitory atmosphere engendered alike in senior and junior officers 1s 
catastrophic 1f we think of the services we are rendering in Germany as 
being ın the cause of future peace, 1n the cause of inter-alhed amity, and 
by way of assistance to a regenerated nation-to-be. 
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Not without reason the British pride themselves on the quality of 
the judicial system they introduce the moment they set foot on foreign 
soil A visit to the legal department in “M G” was instructive Its 
head, a type too rare in certain other sections, was concerned, with 
reason, about the coming loss of a majority of members of his personnel, 
mostly barristers He had spent months in preparing, with, I 
think, a high degree of success, a system of court procedure that would 
correspond as nearly as possible with the old German system, but would 
not damage beyond absolute necessity the foundations laid by the 
Soviet chiefs immediately after the Red Army’s capture of Berlin I 
confess I was disappointed to learn that, after several months of 
existence of “MG,” not one political arrest had been made ın the 
British zone It may be true, of course, that the thoroughness of the 
Russians, who had been and probably still are assiduous ın searching out 
Germans with Nazi records or taints, left the British with almost 
nothing todo I was concerned about the paucity of British personnel 
whose duty ıt 1s to seek out and follow cases of crime which, 1f com- 
mitted ın the Soviet zone, would at once land the miscreant in prison 
Maybe the problem would be eased 1f the Bntish had more junior 
officers, British-“ vetted ’’ Germans and friendly foreigners, who wear 
khaki uniforms and speak German But, in the main, I did not find any 
noticeably keen desire to root out the Nazi or pro-Hitler sprit And 
more than an assurance that the German has a Jewish grandfather, or 
Austrian mother, or relatives in Switzerland, or had always felt Hitler 
might land Germany ın trouble, 1s called for ın assessing “ records ” 
Incidentally, it is scarcely credible that appointments are made and 
office work given to Germans who merely have to fill up a long form on 
which two Germans certify that the applicant has not been a party 
member! 

A conversation with a senior British officer exemplifies the position 
He said “Al the petty and serious crime m Berlin is msing at a 
tremendous pace It ıs only we who show real concern ın catching the 
thieves, and that 1s difficult, for the Russians appointed police who have 
had no traming as detectrves The Russians show no concern, don’t 
mind a bit, about the endless larceny and robbery All they think of 1s 
getting the ‘political suspects, Nazi mischief-makers, and then they 
don’t mind putting their noses even ın the British zone and removing 
the people to their own zone ” The Briton’s determmmation not to allow 
pickpockets, robbers and burglars to triumph and remain trrumphant 
1s wholly worthy, but I suspected an approach to crime-sensitivity 
worthy of a town in South Devon rather than the conception of political 
awareness to be expected ın an important foreign capital, where already 
many work underground against the return and survival of democracy 

Here I desire to return to another aspect of the subject of languages 
in the capital. I should be happy were I able to state that, besides the 
United States government, any of the allies prepared in advance for the 
elementary need of possessing sufficient interpreters. And among the 
sore spots ın Berlin and Germany this problem takes place second to 
none It1s seldom realised, and more seldom realised with real serious- 
ness, that Berlin 1s one of the major bridges between East and West, an 
opportunity for greater good or greater harm than I have watched even 
m Vienna, Prague, or Belgrade The destruction in Berlin passes 
credibility, but ın its power of still terrorising the receptive mind ıt 
possesses the quality of good service—grim lessons for flaccid humanity 
Here, then, 1s an opportunity for removing a principal cause for war, 
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latent distrust and ignorance among the three great nations and France 
who fought to prevent Hitler’s success ın battle But 1f the nations 
succeeded, late, very late indeed, ın averting the spectre of a thousand 
years darker than the Middle Ages, they failed with almost criminal 
lack of foresight in averting the avoidable development of situations 
that may yet prove a sinister rock for the ship of peace It 1s awkward 
to write of inter-allied associations in Berlin without giving serious 
offence to any or all our states ın turn There is a risk, nevertheless, 
that the silence so far encouraged or merely tolerated 1s less likely to 
bring about the sorely needed co-operation, understanding and perhaps 
friendship It was wise, and timely, for the British High Command to 
issue a directive ın the form of a polite placard asking officers to salute 
Russians of their own and higher rank But this does not prevent the 
misunderstandings, lack of cordiahty, and, only ın places where British 
officers meet, crude references to our allies I am not alluding to the 
stupidity of certain British occupants of posts ın Berlin who speak as 
lightly as do American naval officers, and are quoted as jeering at 
Soviet transport ‘‘ when the war breaks out” I am even more con- 
cerned with the more ubiquitous term, “ These Russian swine again,” 
or, “ It’s those Russkies, blast them,” neither being said with any good- 
natured smile It 1s fair to note that many of the British contacts in 
Berlin, Vienna and Belgrade are the same—among people whose means 
enabled them before this war to study abroad, and learn either Enghsh 
or French Few of these women have any time for rubbish lıke democ- 
racy, and most of them accept every opportunity for sowing seeds of 
discord between the Soviet armies and the Western Alles The pro- 
German discussions and the whitewashing of the Nazis that I heard in 
Vienna would startle not only Lord Vansittart but the mildest Socialist 
behever ın Gollanczism I first visited Berlin this year only four 
months after the announcement of allied victory It was galling to find ` 
almost no association between the American and British troops on one 
side and the Russians on the other, unless a football match be excepted 
I noted the absence of salutes in the streets, and saw no inter-allied 
fraternisation in the might clubs 

On the highest level,.of course, there is an exchange of dinner parties, 
caviare, vodka, whisky, the speaking of delightfully friendly phrases 
In the magnificently housed Soviet Kommandatura I found on my 
frequent visits cordiality and help in replying to endless questions But, 
when I left, only one Press conference had been held for the Britons 
and Americans, who are barred solely by language difficulties It must, 
however, be admitted that when the authorities learned the name of 
the newspaper for which I was writing the results of my observations, 
their feelings were sufficiently acute to bring about the cancellation of 
so harmless a trip as that involved ın my study of their sanatorium 
treatment in Karlsbad The doctor, a major who was to take me ın her 
car, suddenly announced that permission had been withdrawn on the 
imstructions of the Soviet medical general commanding the Berlin area 

If, as I was given to understand, allied occupation in Berlin may last 
about five years, urgent reforms are needed on a wide scale, based on a 
long-credit plan The present tendency for improvising and ruling by 
trial and error cannot be eliminated But, on a parallel line, the authori- 
ties at home should press for recognition by all allied personnel in 
Berlin and Germany that service is not to be ended in three or four 
months, at choice The lack of assurance in the continuity of work is 
responsible for the creation of the appearance of an anchorless ship to 
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N, 
which Iihave alluded Until this insecurity 1s largely eliminated, there 
1s little prospect that conditions will be created to enable the govern- 
ment of Germany to resemble something more appetising than a 
Woolton pie 
It 1s not only the welfare of a new, more sane Germany, that must be 
planned, not only the entire creation and maintenance of a really 
sincere friendship with the Soviet Union, 1f early war is to be avoided , 
not only the transformation of unruly and troublesome elements in 
Berlin The Military Government pyramid reversed bears responsibility 
for success or failure of the British conception of democracy, of self- 
- government, of toleration for those with whom we disagree, the four 
freedoms. Much remains to be done in the next few months if the 
unavoidable errors associated with the task of administenng foreign 
terntory through inexperienced officers, imported and local, are not to 
be repeated with permanent danger to the social fabric of all Europe 
Above all, there must be a reorientation in London towards the mag- 
nitude of the British responsibility in mamtaimimg and enhancing the 
extant British links with Berlin A few of these already are a credit to 
the nation that, standing alone ın 1940, made possible poor, dreadful, 
horrible 1945, as the beginning of brighter days for the rebirth of a 
martyred continent 
GEORGE BILAINKIN. 


INTERIM SOLUTION IN DENMARK. 


T ıs unlikely that there will be a stable government in Denmark for 
[e least sıx months A Cabinet formed by a Liberal mmonty (the 

Liberals are a peasant party and do not correspond to the Western 
conception) would be placed ın a difficult situation as regards prestige 
over the other parties whose tolerance is not always unqualfied 
Preceded by prolonged yet unsuccessful negotiations for a coalition 
government, this is the first practical result of the Parliamentary 
elections on October 30th It ıs more ın the nature of a way out than 
a positive solution, necessitated by the reluctance of all non-Liberals 
to share, or possibly bear alone, the burden of government 

The election results contradicted almost every forecast, since it was 
expected that Denmark would follow the Swedish and the recent 
Norwegian example and return a Leftist majority, either of the Social 
Democrats alone, or at any rate of the two Labour Parties together, 
instead of which the Bourgeois parties have 82 deputies out of 148. 
With greater unity they could form a workable government any day. 
On the Left as well as on the Right ıt 1s the Radicals who are gaining 
the upper hand Thus the Social Democrats take a mere 48 deputies 
into the new Parliament, while m 1939 they held 64 and in 1943 66 
seats, as many as are to-day held by the two Socialist parties together 
The Communists, who in 1939 obtained 40,893 votes or 3 seats 
(under the German occupation they were illegal and therefore unable 
to draw up election lists ın 1943), achieved 18 seats in 1945 (255,210 
votes) and must thus be regarded as the relatrve victors Their trend 
was already indicated by the fact that the Communist Party had 
increased by 60,000 since last May. Furthermore its official organ, 
Land og Folk, which started underground during the Occupation, has 
become the third largest paper, whose circulation figure is exceeded 
only by those of Berlingske Tidende and Politsken 
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The fact that the Social Democrats remain comparatively the 
largest party ın Denmark does not dımınısh their failure An analysis 
of the losses reveals the political mistakes of the past and the tactical 
errors of the present Previous governments under predominantly 
Socialist influence are being blamed for the policy of disarmament, 
which on April gth, 1940, placed Denmark in the tragic position of a 
defenceless nation The Social Democrats are further reproached for 
having displayed Jess initiative ın resisting the occupying powers than 
the Communists and the particularly active Conservatives Having 
always pursued the path of evolution, their propaganda ın the election 
campaign called for radical social reforms and demanded nationalisa- . 
tion on a vast scale This programme was borrowed from the Com- 
mumnists, as Axsel Larsen, leader of the Communist Party, stated : 
ironically Voters belonging to the Radical Left, however, decided ‘in 
favour of the spiritual originators, while the more moderate circles, 
who ın other countries have lately turned Socialist, appear to have 
been deterred by this radical programme 

The gulf between Social Democrats and Communists seems unbridge- 
able at any rate for the tıme being All the discussions on unity and 
amalgamation, which at first took a favourable course, were unsuccess- 
ful The Communists ascribe the failure solely to the Social Democrats, 
who are said to have lost their desire for fusion following the Bntish 
Parliamentary election, in the hope that they would gain a similar 
victory The principal Socialist slogan was “ Follow England’s lead 
Vote Labour!” Social Democratic agitation was in the first place 
directed against Communists While Axsel Larsen nevertheless sug- 
gests, at least polemically, that the fusion negotiations should be taken 
up again, the Socialist leader, Hr Buhl (Denmark’s first Prime Minister 
after hberdtion), declared already before the elections that he would 
not even be prepared to co-operate with the Communist Party in a 
coalition government. 

The Socialist version of the story 1s that the Communists sabotaged 
a joint programme which was suggested to them, and that they would 
not agree to a Social Democracy, 1e Socialism through democracy or 
majority decisions in a freely elected Parliament. In the view of the 
Social Democrats, the Communist slogan “ Actrve Democracy ” 1s only 
the old battle-cry “ Dictatorship of the Proletariat ” m disguise and 1s too 
red a cloth for Hr Buhl and his friends 'On the other hand, their 
desire to enter into a coalition with the bourgeois parties 1s no greater. 
In this and other respects the high tide of nationalistic enthusiasm, 
which accomplished miracles during and immediately after the success- 
ful fight for liberation, has lost some ot 1tsimpetus The Conservatives, 
along with all the other Right-wing parties, do not feel inclined to 
serve ın the new Cabinet under Liberal leadership. They have been 
reduced to their 1939 status of 26 seats, having gained 31 ın 1931, 
partly as a result of the political success abroad of their leader Christmas 
Møller, the subsequent Foreign Minister 

It was assumed that the Liberals, who control no less than 200 
provincial newspapers, would inherit the two mandates of the Peasant 
Party after 1ts dissolution (ıt stood under Nazi influence) In point of 
fact, however, they jumped from twenty-eight to thirty-eight, because 
many electors saw in this party the only bulwark against nationalisa- 
tion, Communism and Social Democracy The Liberals are charac- 
terised as “‘ more Conservative than the Conservatives” by democratic 
and Socialist papers in Denmark Notwithstanding their protest, their 
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economic programme is based on the principle of lazssez-fasre, from 
which they expect miracles, and all further ideas of nationalisation are 
firmly rejected The Danish railways are nationalised and practically 
all bus and train services are communal property 
With their greater foresight the Conservatives adopted a more 
broad-minded attitude Though generally favouring private initiative 
and free enterprise they did not in the national interest object to 
planned economy on a limited scale as well as a certain amount of state 
intervention By mtroducing or promoting social ‘institutions and 
services, which they regard as a truly national cause, the Conservatives 
added to their merits It should be mentioned ın this connection, that 
the same opportunities of education (including university) are offered 
to the richest and the poorest ın the country Having strengthened 1ts 
prestige internally and externally during the occupation, the Con- 
servative Party ıs naturally anxious not to prejudice ıt by entering into 
harmful coalitions 
Prime Minister Knud Kristensen, hitherto Minister of the Interior, 
whom the other parties will support for no other reason than to be able 
to escape the responsibilities of forming a government, will carry on the 
interrupted tradition of Liberal Cabinets He holds very strict views 
with regard to public expenditure and belongs to the supporters of 
close Scandinavian co-operation In practice, however, he will probably 
have to adhere to the line adopted by Christmas Mgller, who favoured 
cultural and economic ties between the Northern European states and 
even agreed to such far-reaching institutions as a customs union and a 
common labour market, but firmly rejected the idea of a Nordic 
defence block In the course of a recent conversation with the then 
Danish Foreign Minister, he explained to me the reason of his opposition 
against his country jommg a Western block which might be formed 
In his opinion Denmark as link between East and West was meant to 
play a different rôle in history Hus speeches are markedly pro-Russian, 
including those made during his stay at Bornholm The Danish people 
endorses this realistic hne, although mentally ıt meclmes far more 
towards the Western sphere, and since the Soviet occupation of Born- 
holm there 1s mistrust and a certain consternation ın all circles except 
the Communists England never had more than 1,500 troops in Den- 
mark, while the Soviet occupation of the little isle of Bornholm num- 
bered 4,000, whose good behaviour ıs appreciated Love of England 1s 
unchanged, not even lessened by the disappomtment of the peasants at 
allegedly lower prices than those previously paid by the Germans 
This love expresses ıtself ın many ways The fattened calf for the British 
liberator, invitations for British soldiers on leave, Christmas parcels for 
this country, the eagerness of Danish students to study at British 
universities, and last not least the 12,800 volunteers for traning in the 
British army A few days ago I received a letter from a young Danish 
teacher at Copenhagen, which contained the following sentence “We 
„love every Englishman, simply because he ıs Enghsh” This explanation 
1s uncomplicated but genuine 
Denmark, too, has her German problem, both externally and inter- 
nally The most urgent desire 1s to get rid of those 300,000 Germans 
from East Prussia and the Sudetenland, who were evacuated to the 
land of milk and honey at the time of the Russian advance At present 
these intruders occupy several hospitals and sixty-five of Copenhagen’s 
schools, interfere with the entire teaching system, and have to be looked 
after A German minority of 30,000 exists in the Danish part of North 
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Slesvig So far no plans of mass expulsions as in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia have been made Presumably German state schools will be 
closed and only private schools under Danish control will be per- 
missible Even to-day, after the experiences of the years since 1940, a 
man like Jorgen Jorgensen, the great reformer of the High School 
system and ex-Munister of Education, can dare to demand full pre- 
servation of minority rights for the Germans without any prejudice to 
his Radical Democratic Party (It retained eleven of ıts former thirteen 
seats, a result all the more astonishing as the Radical Democrats are 
accused of having pursued their disarmament policy with even greater 
obstinacy than the Social Democrats ) 

South Slesvig constitutes a hard problem. All parties agree that the 
15,000 Danes who live there must be protected and that for this reason 
a further influx of refugees from the East into this German border pro- 
vince, which had already offered refuge to 300,000, should be prevented 
This request is, of course, strengthened by security considerations, 
which may particularly affect the Kiel Canal Less unanimous ıs the 
attitude towards the population of South Slesvig, many of whom wish 
toreturn to Denmark Test plebiscrtes in various towns and villages have 
shown that up to go per cent of the population have decided ın favour 
of a return to Denmark Notwithstanding the fact that many of the 
Frisian fishermen, seamen and marsh farmers are of Danish descent and 


have Danish names, ıt is difficult to suppress the suspicion that there , 


might be egoistic motives behind their sudden eagerness to return and 
that they are hoping to derive some advantages at the present moment 
South Slesvig nevertheless constitutes a nationalistic programme for 
some Danish groups, including the highly patnotic Danish Unity, 
Dansk Samling, consisting mainly of civil servants and young Intellec- 
tuals They only increased their seats from three to four Revisionist 
slogans have again become popular in post-war Europe Yet the sober 
Danes, traditionally opposed to any political hysteria, will in their 
majority share the viewpoint of Hr Christmas Mgller, who holds that 
the return of South Slesvig was out of question without a test period of 
sixty to ninety years Nor would the return of approximately 15,000 
Danes from abroad be able to offset the nightmare of another 300,000 
Germans to be taken over There would be a constant threat of a 
potential Drang nach Norden, instead of the usual drive to the East or 
to the West 

It can be assumed that the influence of the leader of the Conservative 
Party, Hr Christmas Møller, one of the strongest political personalities 
in Scandinavia, will be preserved even outside government. He has 
always been known for his ceaseless demand for military rearmament 
His efforts in founding the Danish Resistance Movement, together with 
some Communists whose friend he has remained to this day, are as 
uncontested as his subsequent achievements as their harson officer in 
the Alhed countries He won full understanding for Denmark’s special 
position and even succeeded in persuading England and America to 
recognise this people of underground fighters as de facto Alles His 
temperamental disposition has won him many devoted friends as well as 
confirmed enemies This 1s mndicated by the result of a recent Danish 
Gallup poll on the question of the most popular and the most unpopular 
politician 45 percent of those questioned declared him to be the most 
unpopular, 38 per cent as the most popular, and only 17 per cent did 
not mention him at all His idea of giving up Denmark’s policy of 
neutrahty as a result of the experiences of April gth, 1940, has been 
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universally accepted. As members of the United Nations the Danes 
wil willingly accept any obligation within an international security 
system Certain independence tendencies existing ın the Faroe Isles, 
which up to now belong to Denmark and which made big profits during 
the war by exporting fish, met with a cool reception The Danish 
government would not resist a possible desire for autonomy of these 
isles They require considerable subsidies from Copenhagen and could 
hardly maintain an existence as an independent dwarf state 

Of all continental countries Denmark has the best prospects of a rapid 
economic rehabilitation since her mdustry and agriculture remained 
intact Before the war she exported three-fourths of her agricultural 
products and one-fourth of her industnal output By tradition her 
principal market was the United Kingdom, and next came Germany. 
She has always been the world’s larder She used to be the greatest 
exporter of bacon and eggs and, together with New Zealand, of butter 
Annual peacetime exports included 150,000 tons of butter, of which 
103,000 went to Britain, 189,000 tons of bacon, of which 183,000 went 
to Britain, and 85,000,000 score of eggs, of which Britain took 58 per 
cent She can bring her dairy products to pre-war level as soon as she 
will be able to import the necessary feeding stuffs To-day, she exports 
already large quantities of bacon, butter and eggs to Britam, the 
Alhed armies ın Germany, and to Norway and Finland By means of 
voluntary cuts in the Danish bacon ration ıt was possible to maintain 
the British at its present level As soon as the transport difficulties for 
cattle are removed, the Danes can undertake a considerable part of the 
UNRRA relief and send cattle direct to various starving European 
countries, including Germany, 1f requested by the occupying powers 

In the eyes of the outside world Denmark is an agrarian country 
Yet only 28 per cent. of the population live by agriculture, while 32 per 
cent are employed in ndustry and handicraft The various mdustries 
still suffer from an acute crisis caused by the shortage of raw materials 
and coal, of which 80 per cent was imported from the United Kingdom 
before the war The reduction of the normal coal imports to one-half 
necessitates the most uneconomic use of peat and lignite products 
The building, boot and shoe and textile industries and agricultural 
industries are particularly affected by the fuel and raw material 
difficulties 

Currency difficulties restrict deliveries from America, and the loan of 
120,000,000 dollars granted to Denmark will only enable her to pur- 
chase a limited amount of goods which are practically unobtainable ın 
the sterling area Consignments of wool and cotton are slowly arriving 
from the British Empire and Brazil, and are only just adequate to meet 
the most urgent needs Up to now clothing and underwear are not 
rationed ın textile-starved Denmark, because there was not enough to 
go round and the coupon system ıs only just being introduced Only if 
Denmark succeeds in reviving her cement industry, whose engineers 
set up factories all over the world, as well as her excellent shipbuilding 
industry, can a serious unemployment crisis be avoided Burmetster and 
Vaim, who in 1912 built the first ocean-going motor shrp Selandza and 
whose motors were world famous, could greatly advance the rebuilding 
of merchant fleets, including their own and that of Norway, provided 
the necessary steel is available 

Kristensen’s Cabinet will have to solve grave economic problems 
during their tenure of office, which 1s not expected to be very long It 
is generally believed that they will call a referendum within six months 
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to decide on the question of changing the constitution by reducing the 
franchise from twenty-five (and thirty-five in the Upper House) to 
twenty-one years of age ın accordance with the universal desire. This 
measure would entail a new parliamentary election, which, ıt 1s hoped, 
will produce a good working majority 

°A. J. FISCHER. 


WEAPONS AND WARS. 


LTHOUGH ıt may be for an ultimate creative purpose, the 
Ae of war is destruction—destruction of enemy lives, 
property and well-being for the purpose of destroymg his 
will-power War ıs essentially a human business, although ıt may 
be waged by mechanical or chemical processes. The social processes 
of war represent the conversion of the creative energy of peace into 
destructive energy, and of creative force mto destructive force Creative 
energy is implemented into creative force via tools, hand- or power- 
operated Destructive energy ıs ımplemented imto destructive force 
via weapons, hand- or power-operated Alike for creation and for 
destruction, the lne of evolution 1s impulse, effort, umplementation, 
force. Consider the steam-engine First you had the impulse to create 
a new form of power, then the effort to translate this into an implement 
and, as a sum-total, creative force Precisely the same thing happens 
with weapons. Consider the tank First you had the smpulse to create 
a new weapon to deal with an rmpassable defence Then the effort to 
produce a new weapon, and the production and operation of the new 
weapon, meant destructive force. Alike for peace and war, however, 
it is impossible to draw any hard and fast distinction between these 
varying phases, impulse, effort, implementation, force They blend 
almost imperceptibly mto one another. constantly overlap one another. 
You no sooner get one form of primitive tank than you get a contimuous 
effort to mprove the types and increase the number, and this applies 
to all weapons and to all tools 
The general process of creating the new marches parallel with the 
process of improving the old, and retamung the old, and derives from 
the general process of improving or retamıng the old. The Industrial 
Revolution, popularly attributed to labour-saving machinery, actually 
anticipated this by half a century It was long after the troduction 
of steam that the sailing ship reached its maturity ın the clipper ship , 
men still work with hand-tools despite the perpetual improvement 
of power-operated tools ; parallel with the evolution of the tank there 
went the evolution of aircraft, and the process of improving the older 
types.of weapons, guns, machine-guns, etc Every new process derives 
from a fund of resources available after the satisfaction of urgent 
everyday needs; whether for war or for peace, no community can 
afford to sacrifice the present for the future. Whether for destruction 
or creation, the resource fund available for research and experimental 
work will represent only a relatively small ‘proportion after the satis- 
faction of other urgent needs, every new development starts in a 
crude form and on a small scale; all represent a further application 
of the creative energy which has produced older means ; all dependent 
upon the stored-up products of the creative energy which has produced 
these older means No new invention constitutes a really revolutionary 
form, each ‘serves merely to carry a general process of development 
VoL. CLXVIII. 23 
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a stage further Consider again the tank To produce this new weapon 
went internal combustion engmes, guns, armour, petrol, grease and 
oul, the Holt tractor, all represented elements known before , it was 
the combination of these elements ın a new form which went to produce 
a new weapon It had scarcely appeared than there set ın a process 
of developing other new weapons, anti-tank guns, etc , for the purpose 
of destroying it, and a contmuous improvement of tanks themselves 
to counter these new weapons The general considerations underlying 
all this apply to all productive processes Every improvement in 
industrial processes increases the general fund of resources available 
for experimental work, and quickens the tempo of research work in 
general, there 1s a continuous process of throwing off new mdustries 
to meet new social needs, and it 1s this process, moving with ever- 
mecreasing momentum, which 1s responsible for the so-called Rate of 
Acceleration ; 

Every new weapon-development ıs the product of social knowledge 
applied to resources, the social knowledge which produces a new 
form of attack will always produce a means of defence to meet ıt But 
between the evolution of the new means of attack and the new means 
of defence against it there will be a time-lag, the mportance of which 1s 
popularly over-estimated The very fact that every new means of 
attack evolves from older means signifies that the older means of 
defence will be susceptible to swift mprovement and expansion to 
meet the new danger Whether the new means of defence becomes 
available ın tıme, and upon an adequate scale, depends upon factors 
outside weapons fer se, the strength and vigour of the social organism 
attacked, and its available fund of resources Thus m 1944, m the 
matter of flymg bombs and rockets, Germany had a definite if tem- 
porary lead over the Alhes But the social organisms attacked were 
vigorous and healthy, new means of defence could be swiftly grafted 
on to older means, the general superiority of the Alhes in older means 
of attack was so great that the attack could be pressed with unremitting 
vigour, the German productive centres passed ultimately to Alhed 
control In 1945 the Anglo-Americans used atomic bombs against the 
Japanese But the new means of attack were used im conjunction 
with such a crushing and overwhelmmg superiority m older means of 
attack that the Japanese military position was hopeless, and they 
impacted agaist a social organism poor in resources, and worn out by 
the stram of fourteen years of contimuous war 

“The war was brought to an end not by ‘sensational miracles ’ 
. .. but by the powerful joint efforts of all the Alles the official 
Russian newspaper ridiculed the idea that the atomic bomb could 
eliminate ground fighting ” (Isvestia, August 17th Quoted by Stars 
and Stripes, August 18th) The most thoughtful students will agree 
with the Russian view Turn the situation upside down Assume the 
Japanese to have led in atomic bombs Only a very few such bombs 
would have been available, their production being almost prohibitively 
costly. Attempts atomically to bomb American or British fleet depots 
or bases would have come up agaist a crushing superiority in fighter 
aircraft and a highly developed Radar defence The areas of Man- 
churia are so vast that an atomic bomb dropped here or there would 
have been of no great military consequence The advance of the 
Russian armies, the landing of the Anglo-American armies, would 
have contmued almost as planned The atomic bomb accelerated the 
Japanese collapse, but only because it was used in conjunction with 
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an overwhelming superiority m older means of attack plus a crushing 
superiority mm resources m general. All other things bemg equal, 
weapon-superiority is the product of superior social resources, and 
its general effect ıs to accentuate the superiority of the superior side 
The diversion of German resources to research work on flying bombs, 
rockets, etc , had the effect of accentuating German weaknesses in the 
older arms, and accelerated Germany’s own collapse But the Alhed 
resources were so vast that America could spend £500 milhons on 
atomic bomb research without weakening herself fatally ın the older 
arms 

Grave fears were entertained as to the ruin of civilisation by bombing 
H G Wells in The Shape of Things to Come depicted social chaos 
arising from High Explosive, not from atomic bombs, and Lord 
Halstead in 1944 depicted Britam as reduced not merely to rum but 
to cannibalism by aircraft dropping floods of poison-gas Neither vision 
has materialised The increased destructive power of weapons, 1t was 
assumed, would cheapen war and provide the means of cheap victory 
It was the fashion to speak disparagingly of the “long drawn out ” 
course of the last war, its “ blunders,” its “ prohibitive ”’ cost m blood 
and money But World War II lasted six years mstead of four-and-a- 
half, and cost twice as much m blood and moneys US casualties 
increased from 364,000 to 1,069,218 , Russian, German and Japanese 
casualties were also vastly greater British casualties were less, but 
ıt must be admutted British armes played a relatively mmor rôle 
as compared with those of Russia and USA British costs ın money 
and resources were disproportionately greater than in the earlier war 
It 1s hard to base upon all this theones as to the shortenmg or cheapen- 
mg of war due to the increased destructive power of weapons The 
only real way to cheapen war is to start with a crushing all-round 
superiority to the enemy Failing this, whatever weapons you use your 
war will be prolonged and costly, ıt will be the more prolonged and 
costly the nearer the belligerents approximate ın social knowledge and 
resources The atomic bomb will make no real difference as to this 
In the way of Radar, fighter aircraft, anti-rocket guns and shells, the 
means of defence are already to hand 

The Kilgore Sub-Committee of the US Senate, predisposed to 
favour bombing, published a report on the damage done by Allied 
bombing to Germany When it was all over Germany still had four 
mullion tons of machime-tools capable of immense armament output, 
and the iron and steel mdustry, with a productive capacity of 25 
mullion tons yearly, can be restored with only mmor repairs The dye 
and chemical industry which produces explosives 1s virtually untouched, 
as also the synthetic rubber plant. The total damage done to Nazi 
war-output was estimated at zo per cent To achieve this meant 
harnessing not less than 60 per cent of the total British war-potential 
to the creation and maintenance of a giant air-force, plus a contribution 
per air forces of not less than 25 per cent. of the total war-potential 
of the USA Germany finally succumbed not to bombing but to 
Allied armies, and the Russian armies, minus overwhelming air support, 
won victories no less important than those of the Anglo-American 
armies, which had overwhelming air support At first sight, to destroy 
an £800 house with a £30 bomb seems cheap and simple But the house 
has been built under peace-time conditions of transport, labour and 
production Your bomb 1s built under wartime dislocations of trans- 
port, labóur and production. It costs at least £60, probably much 
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. 
more. To drop your bomb means an aeroplane, which must also be 
built under wartime productive restrictions ; this must fly from and 
return to aerodromes, and be nursed and serviced by a large and very 
costly ground staff You are gomg to drop quite a large number of {60 
bombs before you actually hit and destroy your £800 house By the 
time you have considered all these things, you are gomg to find that 
you have spent very much more in destroying the house than 1t cost 
to build ıt Consider the series of destructive wars which have scourged 
Europe since the fall of the Roman Empire, due more to mternal 
weaknesses than to barbarian foes—the Dark Ages, the medieval 
wars with their ruthless harrying of the countryside, the Thirty Years 
war, the eighteenth century wars culmimatmg im the struggle with 
Napoleon Consider that civilisation despite all this has evolved with 
an ever-mcreasing momentum How explain this save upon the assump- 
tion that the social effort volved in destruction exceeds the social 
effort mvolved m~creation? Who can believe that a social process 
which has endured for thousands of years and upon an increasing 
scale 1s going suddenly to be upset, the whole vast and complex fabric 
of modern civilisation reduced to chaos, by the mvention of any 
particular weapon itself the product of social evolutionary processes ? 

War ıs a social process solving by crude violent means problems 
intolerable if left unsolved, but which can be solved by no other means. 
But the creative impulse survives even 1f ıt 1s applied to other purposes 
Take any community rich in knowledge and resources Put it ın peril 
of complete destruction by atomic bombs It will turn with frenzied 
energy to 1ts own defence Shelters will be delved deep under the 
ground, 1f productive life 1s rmpossible on the surface then factories 
will be put underground , 1f surface roads and railroads can no longer 
function there will be produced subterranean roads and railroads. 
The community setting itself to 1ts own defence can draw upon indus- 
trial means and resources already operative on a great scale You 
produce your atomic bomb by industries which must first be created 
for this particular purpose and which for this very reason exist only 
upon a very small scale Every cheapening or speeding up of your 
atomic bomb production ıs the product of social causes leading to 
the cheapening and speeding up of production in general The defence 
will always beat the attack for the simple reason that the whole will 
always exceed in magnitude the part. Nothing but an overwhelming 
superiority ın resources will enable you to beat this defence, in which 
case you destroy a unit of civilisation but come nowhere near to des- 
troying civilisation itself 

Dynamite has been known, its effects studied for close on a century, 
HE. for half a century But we do not use dynamite or HE for 
driving machinery. It will be very long before atomic energy becomes 
harnessed to productive means Should this era come, it will work 
quite differently from popular expectation. Tunnelling, the sinking 
of deep shafts, are costly with our present means, economically justifi- 
able only under special conditions. There has, in consequence, been a 
mere scratching of the world’s surface But from the mechanical cater- 
pillar speeding above the ground to the mechanical mole burrowing just 
as swiftly under it, the step 1s of degree not of kind. There will open to 
man a world within the world, mineral ore deposits at present unprofit- 
able will become profitable, the causes which produced the London tube 
railways will become operative throughout Britain, there will develop 
a civilisation honeycombed with tunnels, with vast subterranean 
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workings, a world of perpetual (artificial) daylight, free from ram, 1ce, 
tempest, with the capacity to produce any climate you like from 
Topical to arctic 

The spectacular elements of air power, the tradition of sea power, 
are apt to obscure the deeper importance of land power But it is on 
land that men have therr vital seats of ndustry, science and production 
Ships sail therseas, but whatever their motive power they are built 
on land, leave the land, and return to ıt, carry land products, it 1s 
on land their crews have their own homes, establish their own families 
The same applies to aircraft. Air power and sea power are the product 
of land power To crush your enemy you must control or destroy his 
means of land production. The Russians, in rejecting the idea that 
the atomic bomb will supersede ground fighting, are undoubtedly 
right, but armies, at least im Western Europe, may be forced under- 
ground The future infantry weapon may be a light tube, scarcely - 
heavier than a walking-stick, and firing a stream of mimature atom- 
energised rockets at speeds many times exceeding the present-day mfle 
bullet. To these mfantry arms will come the rocket equivalents of 
machine-guns and artillery Agamst these weapons armour willbe useless, 
and the armoured tankman will follow the armoured knight into 
oblivion But with the tremendous developments in range and fire- 
power, movement above the ground, even by night, may be impossible 
To drive tunnels may be the only means of getting forward and 
reaching enemy vitals, im any case deep under the ground. We have 
already got underwater fleets, we may get underground armies locked 
in a ghastly war of tunnelling and counter tunnellmg in the very bowels 
of the earth. But the fears as to a civilisation destroyed by atomic 
bombs are no more likely to be realised than the similar fears of 
civilisation destroyed by H E. bombs, gas, etc Civilisation 1s a very 
big thing 

VicTOoR WALLACE GERMAINS 
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AINER MARIA RILKE was born at Prague on December 4th, 
Rees. seventy years go, and died ın 1926, exhausted and a 

mere husk ın which no longer anything could blossom or glow 
In his verse he had always written of the mysterious forces that he 
dormant in the profound and unreachable places of the blood, and 
who knows but that this was Nature’s secret way of warning him that 
his death was to come, as 1t did come, through a disease of the blood 
To many, indeed, ıt seemed as 1f the Nature which he had suppressed 
and neglected with so much apparent unconcern had now suddenly and 
unexpectedly come to take its toll of him His hfe, ın spite of all the 
favour of his creative vision, was never blessed with the grace of the 
moment, for from early years he was fated to live lke a wanderer, 
moving restlessly from pleasance to pleasance, from studio to studio, 
from castle to castle, from one country to the other, as 1f he were urged 
on by some insensate will that would allow him to abide nowhere where 
he might take root He was at all times lonely; but he loved his 
solitude with a passionate intensity, nursing it with the tender care 
bestowed upon a sick lover, suffering through ıt, and yet being wholly 
meapable of dissociating himself from it In the end he seemed to live 
only within the magic circle of this loneliness, and became one of the 
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most a-social, most mdividual and detached poets of his age Yet it 
was he who sang 1ts most beautiful Requiem 

Three countries, three human beings and three books became the 
determining factors in his world, and ıt was they that helped to form, 
unify and transfigure him The countries were Russia, France and 
Switzerland , the human beings Tolstoi, Paula Becker-Modersohn and 
Rodin, the books The Book of Hours, The Note-Books of Malte 
Laurnids Brigge, and the Durno Elegies It will be of this nme-pomted 
constellation of the Muse of his mner and outer hfe that we shall speak 
in the following passages i 

Let ıt be sard at the outset that Ramer Mana Rilke was an Austrian, 
and that it was in Austria, in a triangle contamed by the cities of Prague, 
Vienna and Linz, that he lived through the joys and fears of his child- 
hood, his adolescence and early youth It was,here that all the pre- 
dispositions for his then dark future were given him, and the more 
spacious world that he came to know so well later only gave him 
embellishments that in no way added to the essentials of his character 
and his work His fundamental ideas were latent in him before his 
departure from his homeland, and the masterpieces that he wrote in 
Paris, Duino and Muzot are replete with conceptions that existed in 
embryo ın his early work It 1s remarkable, for instance, that after an 
exile of nearly thirty years, he still spoke German with the intonation 
of an Austrian born end bred ın Prague It has been claimed—and 
Rilke for a tıme, at least, also believed the legend himselfi—that he was 
descended from an ancient noble family , but recent researches have 
proved that his immediate forebears had been close to the land for at ' 
least two centuries ın the neighbourhood of Turmitz, whither the first 
Rilke had emigrated in consequence of religicus persecution ın the early 
part of the seventeenth'century Some of the younger sons had lived 
adventurous lives, and to one of these ancestors of his Rilke has dedicated 
a magnificent memorial m the Tale of the Love and Death of Cornet 
Chnstoph Rilke In this fascinating little tale, the style of which 1s 
constantly hovering between poetry and prose, the twenty-four-year-old 
author symbolised ın the meaningless death of the hero in battle the 
whole meaninglessness of life 

In accordance with the wishes of his father, Rilke himself had been 
destined to become such a soldier, but a benevolent Providence and his 
frail constitution preserved him from such a misfortune He was 
enrolled in a cadet school, but the physical strain and the humuhations 
which he suffered at the hands of both teachers and fellow cadets 
impaired his health to such a degree that he was withdrawn from the 
academy He was then sent to the Commercial School at Linz, where 
he matriculated ın record tıme With the assistance of his uncle, 
Jaroslav von Rilke, an affluent lawyer, he was sent to the University 
of Prague to commence the study of law with a view to taking over 
his uncle’s practice But Rilke was unfitted fora legal profession and 
was already privately committed to authorship Between 1895 and 
1899 he wrote and published four volumes of verse Later he disowned 
these early fruits as being immature, and no one with any critical 
acumen will disagree with his judgment , for, ın spite of a few poems 
. that are characterised bv all the best qualities of the Volksled, they are 
but the melodic reminiscences of a young poet imitating and emulating 
the masters He already knew that unless he could cut himself adrift 
from what seemed to him to be but a facility in the systematic making 
of rhyme, he would become merely another young man who wrote 
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verse Nothing remained to him but flight—not a flight into the great 
cities, but a flight into the last solitude that Europe was able to vouch- 
safe him, to Russia There he found a monk ruling as Tsar, residing ın a 
castle that did not belong to him or corrupt him, for he lived only for 
his solitude and his pity This solitude was not aristocratic but social, 
and was shared by all the outcasts, by all the maimed and injured 
people of Europe 
In the first months of the turn of the century there appeared in 
Jasnaja Poljana a slender and shy young man with the “ fears of youth 
and in his eyes the humility that was not that of a serf, but of a 
woman ” He had come to Tolsto1 as Barlach, Gandhi, Rolland and 
Tagore had come to him, as to the great magician to whom had been 
given the power over lıfe and death And the great old man had received 
him as he had received the thousands of other youths and men who had 
preceded him—with seriousness, kindliness, goodwill, and with a 
certain air of suppressed irony The seriousness was enough for Rilke, 
and he withdrew into the vast solitude of the Russian landscape to 
emerge some time later with a new book of poems It was the mag- 
nificent Book of Hours, which 1n its pomted tryptichon-like proportions 
has all the grandeur of a noble and beautiful Gothic masterpiece It 
was dedicated to Lou Andreas-Salomé, who had accompanied him on 
his journey to Russia Formerly she had been the affianced bride of 
Nietzsche, and it 1s not by mere accident that the spint of the two 
greatest Europeans, Nietzsche and Tolstoi, 1s resuscitated mm this 
work, and their harshness softened by the self-surrendering spirit of 
St Francis of Assist Concerning Russia, Rilke wrote ‘‘ Russia 
became for me reality, and at the same time the daily and profound 
insight that reality 1s something distant, something that comes with 
infinite slowness to those who have patience Russia—that is the 
country where human beings are lonely, each one a world within 
himself , each one full of darkness lıke a mountain , each one profound 
in his humility, unafraid to humihate himself and therefore devout ” 
The three séctions of the Book of Hours are entitled “Of the 

Monkish Life,” “‘ Of Pilgrimage,” “ Of Poverty and Death,” and con- 
tain, however 1mmaturely, the germs of all his later themes Yet ıt 1s 
surprising that a book of such vast proportions should have emerged 
from such a literary and coquettish mysticism In ıt a Russian monk 
creates in almost rhapsodic ecstasy his God, and envisages Him in 
terms of a poetic fancy that are compact of content, simile, metaphor 
and rhyme that gushes as easily and freely as a mountain brook It 1s, 
of course, young Rilke’s God, and the air of religiosity which pervades 
the whole book caused Ellen Key to proclaim the young author to be 
a seeker after God It opens 

Now the hour descends, 1t touches me, throbs 

metallic and lucid and bold 

my senses are trembling, I feel my own power— 

on the plastic day I lay hold 

Until I percerved ıt, no thing was complete, 

but waited, hushed, unfulfilled 

My vision 1s ripe, to each glance lıke a bride 

comes softly the thing that was willed 

There 1s nothing too small but my tenderness paints 

it large on a background of gold, 

and I prize ıt, not knowing whose soul at the sight, 

released, may unfold 

(BABETTE DEUTSCH ) 
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In this poem the arrogance of Messianism has become a work of art. 
It ıs true that ıt is still restricted within the egocentric “ Until I 
perceived it, no thing was fulfilled,” but the egoism revolves round a 
God that has nothing in common with the traditional Chnstian God 
except the name. But the book is full of excellent things that range 
from the most humble of religious experiences to the flame-like ecstasy 
of the following : 


Put out mine eyes, and I shall see you still, 
seal up mine ears, and I shall hear you, too, 
and voiceless still implore you with my will ; 
and with no feet can yet approach to you. 

-Break off my arms, and I shall hold you fast 
within my heart as though ıt were my hand ; 
benumb my heart, my brain 1s bound to beat, 
and if into my brain you fimg a brand 
T'U bear you still within my heart, complete 

(B. J. Morse.) 


On his return home Rilke accepted the invitation of his friend the 
painter Heinrich Vogeler and settled in the artists’ colony at Worpswede, 
a little fishing village near.Bremen. The pretext was again that he 
wished to write a book And 1t was here that he met a human being of 
flesh and blood: Paula Becker, who eventually married the painter 
Otto Modersohn. In her there was a constant struggle between dark- 
ness and light, the demon of light being ın the ascendant at mght, and 
_ being vanquished in its turn by the demon of death , and this conflict 
was expressed as a living reality in one of the greatest works m the 
realm of art Rulke was both attracted and repelled, and as a kind of 
reflex-action married her friend, the sculptress Clara Westhoff, who 
became the mother of his only daughter Ruth The marriage soon 
ceased to be a real marriage, and Rilke set out ın search of that distant 
world where he wrote his masterly epic of solitude, The Note-Books 
of Malte Laurids Brigge, an autobiography of a superfluous man. 
When Paula Becker died of puerperal fever at the early age of thirty, 
he wrote the magnificent Requiem for a Friend, perhaps the only poem 
that was nourished by his own suffering and experience 

It was then that he came into the orbit of another great experience 
He took up residence ın the home of Rodin, the gramite-hke sculptor, 
ostensibly ın preparation for the writing of a book which had been 
commussioned by Richard Muther To palliate his invidious position 
as an unpaying guest, Rilke gave him assistance with the writing of 
his letters, though he was never his private secretary as has frequently 
been asserted. In Paris were written most of the poems that are con- 
tained 1n the three volumes Early Poems, The Book of Images and New 
Poems, on which the first foundations of Rilke’s poetic reputation were 
laid—although with the exception of the last they are no longer 
regarded as being ın any way characteristic of his best work. The many 
points of contact between him and Rodin were, however, not strong 
enough to survive their many points of divergence, and their association 
was fated to come to a sudden breach which, ın spite of all the goodwill 
between them, could never be fully healed But the sculptor’s mfluence 
1s still to be felt in every poem ın the New Poems Each poem 1s either 
statuesque and as lapidary as the stone in which Rodin himself worked, 
or balladesque like the following : 
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FATE OF A WOMAN 
t Just as a King upon a hunting day 
picks up at random any glass to drink, 
which then its owner, votive, puts away 
preserved as if a treasured, useless thing— 


so Fate, perhaps, when thirsty too, 

upon its lips a goblet-woman laid 

and drank , and then a trivial hfe, afraid 

to break her, wishing her to keep as new, 

put her upon a cupboard’s anxious shelf 

on which its precious things alone we find, 
(or things that men hold mi 1n vain esteem). 


There, strange, a pledge, she| dissipates herself, 
and grows into a something old and blind 
that has no worth, nor ever rare can seem. 

(B J Morsi) 

When they parted Rilke again continued his wander-years, but ıt 
was not until he became a guest at Duino, the home of the Thurn-Taxis 
family, that he felt that he had been given the inspiration that was to 
lead to his masterpiece. Here, ın a castle halfway between Trieste and 
Venice, on a pathway 200 feet above the level of the storm-lashed 
Adriatic, he noted down the words that now stand as the opening lines 
of the first of the ten poems that were later designated the Duno 
Elegies The first two were read to Anton Kippenberg and his wife in 
July 1914 The War—apart from the Five Songs ım which its outbreak 
was celebrated with mixed feelings—drove him into himself and 
effectively stemmed the flow of his inspiration He served in the 
Austrian War Office at Vienna and was discharged on the intervention 
of friends It was characteristic of him that he refused to accept the 
equivalent of the General Service Medal that was awarded him by the 
Austrian Government: He resided in Munich for some time after this, 
but during the troubles there—Ernst Toller states that‘had Rilke 
himself not been suspect at the time he would have sheltered Toller 
during the latter’s attempt to escape from the clutches of the police— 
he was subjected to such indignities that he left for Switzerland, where 
he lived until his death ın 1926 He lies buned at Rarogne, an Austrian 
who had become a Czechoslovak national sleeping his eternal sleep in 
the last German-speaking parish in Switzerland. 

The restless, homeless wanderer had taken roots in the Chateau de 
Muzot, an old manor-house that was little more than a tower 1n spite 
of its dignified name. Indeed, when Paul Valéry visited him he was 
almost terrified by the complete lack of comfort that he found there 
Yet ıt was here that Rilke concluded the Duno Elegies and wrote 
sunultaneously ın a spontaneous outburst of creative activity the 
fifty-five poems that are known as the Sonnets to Orpheus , The First 
Elegy begins with the words . 


Who among the angel hosts would hear me 
if I cried aloud ? And even if an angel took me 
swiftly to his heart, his overwhelming life would crush 
me quite For Beauty ıs naught but Terror’s 
beginning which barely we endure, and 
thus admure because ıt patiently disdains 
to break us Each angel casts terror and awe. 

(B J. Morse) 
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The way from the God éf the Book of Hours, from that God who became 
meaningless the moment he admitted his strength, to this terrible and 
terrifying angel of the Elegzes, with all ıts attendant terrors, had been a 
long and arduous one , but ıt alone enabled him to set the coping-stone 
on his life’s work. All the great themes that had preoccupied his 
conscious and subconscious mind were exorcised from the gloom with 
which they were surrounded, so that the broken shards of his lıfe might 
again be co-ordinated into the pattern of that interior life which was 
but the mirror of the outer Love, death, youth, the biological forces 
too dark for telling, the hero, the insignificant things that are but the 
symbols of our lives, men and animals, cosmic space and the unity of 
life ın hfe and life in death all were there, expressed ın a language 
that almost had to be re-created anew These poems are among the 
highest achievements of the German language, especially in those 
passages where conception-fraught words glide over into the dim 
domain of the unutterable In the world of art they are only comparable 
with the works of the dying Beethoven, to the last String Quartets and 
the flow of the Piano Sonata Opus rrr Supreme formlessness has 
become a grandiose form while its disciplined amorphousness still 
partakes of the nature of. chaos itself They cannot be comprehended 
by the rato, or by mere understanding They are the play of forces, 
perfume, colour, contemplation and intuttive divination It is almost 
possible to see these poems crumbling in the hand of the poet, just as 
if they were a hancful of sand running mysteriously between his 
fingers. The world had indeed become a symbol expressed m the 
creative perception of the poet, and will remain memorable as long as 
there are men and women who have an understanding with the pro- 
founderproblems of life, and have yet eyes and ears for beauty, however 
terrible ıt may be 

While he was engaged ın the almost Herculean task of completing 
the Elegies a chance recollection of the dancer Wera Ouckhama Knoop 
who had died ın youth released within him a pure flow of music which 
took the form of the Sonnets to Orpheus In these poems he becomes the 
myth-creator, and ın his creative ecstasy comprehended with light- 
shattering clarity the secret of the singer and of song Lament must 
give way to praise—Kuhmen, das ists !—and the poet himself became 
an adumbration of the all-powerful figure of Orpheus whose guiding 
principles are set forth ın the following sonnet 


A god can do ıt But how shall mortals follow 
his figure through the lyre’s narrow strands ? 
Our sense :s bifid And no temple stands 

at the heart’s crossroads to the god Apollo 


For song as taught by you 1s not desire, 
not wooing what is finally attained 
Singing 1s Being For the god, unstrained 
But when ave we ? when are we one entire 


creature of earth and stars, god-ongined ? 
Not when you love, O lovers, even though 
love’s voice then rends your mouths asunder—go 


forget the song you sang That vamishes 
To sing in truth ıs all another breath 
A self-less breath A breathin God A wind 
(R F C Hut) 
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And in accordance with this principle nothing was impossible of achieve- 
ment, for the power of transformation enabled the poet to invest every 
word with the ethereal qualities of the most intangible, impalpable 
emotions of life, and even to put the rhythms of the blood into the 
movements of sound 

With these two works Rilke’s life-blood ebbed away, and possibly 
the strain and stress to which they subjected him were 1ts direct cause 


In many respects he was unique among the poets of his age He belonged- 


to no school, shunned publicity and became a legendary figure long 
before his death Of him it can be said that he was at all times a poet— 
even the restrained Paul Valéry agrees with this—and that at all times 
he saw poetry to be his mission in life Wath the harsh sel{-surrender of 
the world-hating monks of the Middle Ages he cut himself adrift from 
anything that might mterfere with the free exercise of his art On the 
purely human side, perhaps, he lacked ın consequence a vital contact 
with purely human things which robbed him of complete fulfilment , 
but this was counterbalanced by the humble yet steel-strong indi- 
viduality which enabled him to pursue his undeflected course ın a world 
which was swayed by any ephemeral slogan cast contemptuously to the 
undisciplined mob that had lost ıts sense of individuality He was—and 
this ıs perhaps his greatest achievement—the poet as anti-journalist, 
for, apart from the introduction to Lotte Pritzel’s book on Puppets and 
a few war poems, he never wrote anything for the passing day But this 
greatness was perhaps also a limitation It 1s too soon yet to pass a final 
verdict upon his work, but for sheer beauty of music and the univer- 
sality of his wisdom, posterity cannot fail to be interested ın this, the 
most unrepresentative and remote man whose lot was cast in an age 
dominated by ugliness and total disregard for the higher things of life 

If Destiny had not preserved him from the great humiliation which 
casts its gloomy shadows over every good European who 1s obliged to 
live among the ruins of a violated continent, Rilke would this year have 
reached the canonical age Born in Bohemia, nurtured m Austria, 
homeless ın Germany, happy m France, awakened in Russia, buried in 
Switzerland, he was the great “ good European,” an anticipation and 
symbol of all our hopes and endeavours The heritage which he has left 
behind him thus becomes both a warning and a comfort for generations 
to come 

FRITZ GROSS 


THE PROBLEM OF EAST CENTRAL 
EUROPE. 


HE eastern part of Central Europe and the countries of the 

f Balkan Peninsula, which for the sake of simplicity are often 
described as East Central Europe, have suffered badly ın the 

last few hundred years from the mroads of warlike Asiatic tribes, 
among whom the Tartars and the Turks were the most recent arrivals 


These inroads have prevented the consolidation of 1ts peoples into’ 


strong and united nations, dissipated their energies ın constant warfare, 

and isolated the region from the fruitful political and economic develop- 
ments which have in the meantime been taking place in the more settled 
conditions of the West Culturally backward, especially in the terri- 
tories which remained until fairly recent times under Ottoman rule, 
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economically a depressed area, the region has been lacking ın a strong 
and equitable political organisation, which has made ıt a centre of 
unrest The disruptive forces within ıt have been too.weak by them- 
selves to mfluence the course of events in the rest of Europe But the 
weakness and disunity of the region have formed a direct invitation to 
interference and aggression by Great Powers, the clash of whose 
interests inevitably results in dangerous situations and has already 
twice ın our lifetime ied to an outbreak in the region of a world war 
There 1s no reason to expect that the peace recently achieved will bring 
an improvement of ths situation. It will leave the region impoverished 
and devastated, torn by political and national strifes even more bitter 
than before, with which certain foreign interests have already been 
vaguely identified 1f only by the process of mental simplification Indeed, 
not much political perspicacity 1s needed to perceive the possibility of 
a new world conflagration developing in the tangled affairs of East 
Central Europe The emergent international security organisation does 
not appear to be capable of dealing with the situation, ın which such 
powerful ınterests are becommg imvolved Therefore, it ıs hardly 
necessary to stress that ıt 1s everybody’s urgent concern to give the 
region such an organisation which will enable ıt to stand on its own 
feet, no longer a tempting stage for the machinations of prédatory 
neighbours i 

In Western Europe State has generally preceded Nation. The 
migrations of the Germanic peoples, which had brought down in A.D. 476 
the umperial fabric of Rome and had not ended until the gradual 
cessation of Viking raids in the eleventh century, resulted ın the super- 
imposition on the earlier populations of Europe of successive layers and 
patches of immigrants and invaders, differing from one another ın racial 
antecedents, laws, customs and religious practices In Eastern Europe 
this ethnographical mosaic differed ın composition, the Slav taking in 
most cases the part of the Teuton, but otherwise the situation was 
closely similar. The encient territorial and dynastic loyalties, where 
these had developed, were broken down and replaced by tribal attach- 
ments to clan and chief, while the new social stratification was, broadly 
speaking, founded on the right of conquest. Thanks to Chnstiamity, 
which now became the religion of Europe, and the classical tradition 
which ıt embodied, Europe was, so to speak, gathered up from frag- 
mentation mto the only then possible form of political organisation, 
namely feudal society It was based on personal loyalty to the liege 
lord and land tenure ın return for service Christianity smothered up 
the tribal divisions and worked to soften the harsh consequences of 
conquest The conceptions of political nationality and national State 
were essentially alien to the time. Western Christendom was supposed 
to be but one polity, subject ın things spiritual to the Pope, in things 
temporal to the Emperor, the two Vicars of God on earth In the East 
the Emperor of Byzantium and the Patriarch at Constantinople 
occupied a somewhat similar position. 

At this point, however, the course of development of Eastern and 
Western Europe diverged owing to the Tartar and Turkish intrusions, 
and East Central Europe was drawn into the vortex of resulting 
developments In the West, strong rulers gradually consolidated their 
power within more or less clearly defined geographical boundaries, 
within which tlie process of national fusion was getting on apace By 
the sixteenth century strong national States had arisen, held together 
by the ties of common ianguage, culture, tradition, and territorial and 
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dynastic loyalty. The national principle was not recognised as such 
The State remained dynastic, and territories could be bartered away 
without regard to the wishes of the population. In so far the West did 
not differ from East Centre Yet, while in the West the State was de 
facto national, in the latter region the sprawling multi-national com- 
pounds of Poland, Austria and Turkey still held the ground. There 
religious and social affinities played a far more 1mportant part than 
any feelings that might arise from common language or culture. The 
region had not emerged from the state of tribal confusion, further 
aggravated by the colonising policy of the rulers, big and small, which 
planted Swiss in Bessarabia, Spaniards in the Banat, and disseminated 
German settlements all over the place Nationality remained a non- 
political, personal attribute, and in the last instance did not count for 
much In Poland, it ıs true, some national consciousness began to 
develop, but the partition of that country in the eighteenth century 
has robbed it of the chance to complete its national consolidation. 
In the main, however, the Western conception of political nationalism 
and national self-determination, let loose by the French Revolution, 
was imported there as a ready-made product of Western development 
during the Napoleonic upheaval. These 1deas may have been a source 
of strength to the Western nations, but m East Central Europe they 
brought about a state of political dissolution 

Once aroused, national passions, which in this case were tribal or 
“ racial” (though the term 1s, of course, incorrect in an anthropological 
sense), refused to be held ın check Nationality was ın the main 
identified with language, ın which the influence of the thinkers of the: 
German Aufklärung had been decisive, and the effect on a country 
hike Transylvania, where no less than ten languages were spoken, can 
easily be rmagined The Congress of Vienna paid no consideration to 
the new national claims, as yet weakly supported, and re-established 
the old dynastic states The region was divided between Austria, 
Russia and Turkey, while Western Poland remained under Prussian 
tule. But behind this antiquated façade new forces were stirring which 
were destined to bring the whole structure tumbling to the ground in 
the World War I. The treaties that closed this “incident ” were 
marked by the victory of the principle of national self-determmation. 
It 1s immaterial that ıt was not ‘always strictly adhered to; ıt was 
followed in the main, Nine new States, including a resurrected Poland, 
took the place in that region of the old empires The historical process 
of Western Europe was thus reversed In East Central Europe, Nation 
preceded State, and this forms the clue to the present situation. 

The new States were national only in name With the best will ın 
the world ıt would have been impossible to draw such frontiers as to 
include all the speakers of any particular language within one State, 
as the principle of self-determination would require. The populations 
were too closely interlocked, while ın numerous areas of transition no 
clear consciousness of belonging to this or that nationality had as yet 
developed. The process of coalescence of different tribal groups into 
more extensive national wholes had not only been left uncompleted 
but had never properly begun. Thus large minorities Were included in 
all the new States, and ın some they came near to outnumbering the 
majority nation itself Inthe teeth of these obvious facts the State was 
regarded as national, that 1s to say the specific property of the majonty 
nation, the embodiment of 1ts political and cultural aspirations, existing 
for the advancement of its “ sacred ” rights. Thus concerved, it could 
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not help regardmg the minorities as an awkward imposition, and 


indeed a temporary phenomenon, which would with time disappear ° 


through assimilation or ‘‘the intervention of Providence” The 
moderate nationalist hoped this would happen in a natural way, but 
many felt themselves cheated of their birthnght by the wickedness of 
foreigners, and tried to force the pace in order to make good the 
historical arrears In other words, the temptation was strong to speed 
up assimilation by governmental pressure 

All would have been well had not the minority itself been imbued 
with an equally strong national spirit, for which it often found 
encouragement abroad Moreover, the ethnic group which was a 
minority ın one State might form the majority ın another, so that the 
struggle at once assumed an international, or to be precise inter-State, 
character, and, the State being that agency which can use armed force 
at will, this was fraught with dangerous implications The position of a 
minority was unenviable in any case In a national State, however 
benevolent 1t might be, 1t was at best tolerated But once the policy of 
discrimination was embarked upon, tempers began to rise, and each 
successive step in this vicious circle only aggravated the situation 
Opposition on the minorities’ part was not unnaturally regarded by 
the nationalist as directed against the State, and therefore treason- 
able They thus became enemies, and all the new national States were 


full of potential or actual fifth-colummsts The extreme nationalist’ 


ideologies of the Fascist trend of thought in vogue between the wars 
made things ripe for an explosion, and the Great Powers, anxious to 
carve a Lebensraum or a “sphere of influence” out of the region, 
poured oil on the flames and rubbed their hands in pleasant anticipation 
Their chief preoccupation was to wreck every attempt at regional umty 

Thinkers obsessed by the nationalist idea are now proposing to cure 
these ills by wholesale transfers of populations, so that every one of the 
new non-national States may conform to the national patterns of the 
West, ın spite of nature Faced with the dilemma of who should survive, 
the Man or the National State, they favour the National State 
Haeckel ıs said to have exclaimed “If facts do not agree with my 
theory so much the worse for the facts ” But it was left to others, more 
powerful than he, to apply this frame of mind to political affairs, with 
the effect of swelling the volume of human suffermg to dimensions 
unknown for centuries I hope to have shown that the unreasoning 
application of the Western idea of national State to the very different 
conditions of East Central Europe was singularly unfortunate The 
State which in the last analysis is meant to be an instrument of human 
happiness has been transformed into a very effective engine of misery. 
The transfers bode no good National memories ın this part of Europe 


are long and wrongs not easily forgotten Every act of violence invites , 


retaliation, and once the principle of forcibly displacing large blocks of 
population has been adopted no one can foretell where it will lead It 
may be an excellent measure to solve trifling frontier disputes on the 
basis of mutual agreement, but ıt 1s an extremely dangerous political 
move as a precedent for the future aggressors 

Yet the solution 1s near at hand—to abolish the National State No 
less than this was, ın fact, proposed long before the last war by a group 
of Austrian Socialist thinkers, such as Otto Bauer and Karl Renner, 
who aimed at rebuilding the Austrian Empire on a federal basis. 
Nationality ıs ın essence a cultural not a political phenomenon, and 
national oppression ıs cultural oppression, directed chiefly against 


- 
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cultural life and its foundation, the educational system Therefore, 
*they argued, 1f nationalities are deprived of the means to mterfere with 
one another’s cultural bfe, all national strife will be automatically 
eliminated According to their plans, members of each of the Austrian 
nationalities were to be regarded as belonging to the same national 
corporation, irrespective of their actual place of residence This 
corporation would be the sole organ responsible for the national- 
cultural activities of the nationality ın question, organise and run the 
national educational system, and levy from 1ts members the necessary 
taxation, while the Federal Government would have no means of 
interfering with cultural life and be concerned with such common 
affairs as economy, finance, defence and foreign policy A comparable 
system was actually ın force in Estonia before that country’s incorpora- 
tion in the USSR, and the situation ın the USSR itself ıs sumilar 
in some respects Yet, however 1t may be elsewhere, this certainly 1s 
the soundest proposal so far put forward for the solution of the 
problems of East Central Europe It also presents this advantage, that 
it has originated within the region itself, is rooted ın the ways of 
thought and feeling of its inhabitants, and has been revived in some 
of the numerous “ blueprints ” of the future East Central Europe 
published during the war 

The proposed system can, of course, be adopted within each of the 
former pseudo-national States, but to make it really effective it 1s 
necessary to set up larger federal units ın which no single national 
group would have an absolute preponderance This is likewise desirable 
for defence and economic considerations, and the ideal solution would 
naturally be to combine the whole of the region 1n a single federation, 
though at the moment of writing the prospects of success along these 
lunes are meagre Once the system has been adopted and given time to 
strike root, the diversity of ethnic elements and cultures may prove a 
source of strength instead of an inducement to strife and hatred 
The settlement of East Central Europe is a universal concern which 
cannot be left to local interests and chance political constellations 

V A FIRSOFF 


POST-WAR CIVIL AVIATION. 


HE war has given a fillip to aircraft design calculated to have a 

[ profound effect on post-war years Without exception aircraft 
factories and air nes ın Britam, the United States and the 
U.SSR are strivmg towards bigger and faster passenger and freight 
*planes, and, at the other end of the scale, hghter and cheaper “‘ fly- 
abouts ” to satisfy the demands of an air-minded younger generation 
Alhed, air commands, takmg advantage of technical developments, 
have accomplished prodigious feats One hundred thousand Chinese 
troops, with all their equipment, were flown into battle early in 1945 , 
regularly during the last years of war m Europe British and American 
aircraft made five hundred Atlantic crossings weekly with only one 
accident m seven million miles flown by one commercial company ; 
and the transfer of American troops from Europe to the United States 
dwarfed every previous record m the sphere of air transport Yet such 
successes arè dwarfed by the scope of the blueprints for the immediate 
future. Indeed, the Civil Aeronautical Board of America estimates 
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that by 1946 aircraft will shoulder 70 per cent. of the present Pullman 
traffic, serving two million passengers monthly, with a no less marked» 
increase in air freightage 

How will the air lines create the demand ? By offering the maximum 
in speed and comfort over a network of air routes and interlocking 
terminı. Already plans are far advanced At least one firm is adver- 
tising for air crews for 1ts post-war services, and the latest brochure 
issued by Pan-American Airways reads like a world gazetteer, with 
five flights daily from New York to Moscow (at a £65 fare for the 
nineteen hours’ flight), London, Berlin and Paris, the termmi being 
served by helicopter services. Tokio, Calcutta, Cairo, Lima, Rangoon 
and the capitals of the Dominions are included, yet Pan-American 
plans are little more ambitious than those of other American air lines. 
And the tume-tables are no more startling in scope than are the aircraft 
to operate them 

Pan-American has placed orders for fifty 153-seater air-buses 
Consolidated Airways has approved designs for 500-m.p h. 400-seater 
liners designed to span the Pacific non-stop The Glenn Martin 70-ton 
clipper, Mars, has the capacity of a sixteen-roomed house, but it is 
small compared with this firm’s latest design in passenger-freight 
*planes—machines destined to carry one hundred passengers and 
fifteen tons of freight The foregomg are far from the only firms mter- 
ested ın giant aircraft Henry J Kaiser is building an all-plywood, 
eight-engined, 180-ton flying-boat of such proportions that a Lancaster 
bomber could taxi beneath its landing wheels And a new version of 
the Mars, designed to carry sixty-five tons of freight and 132 passengers 
wil, ıt is hoped, be m operation withm six months. “ Larger, faster 
aircraft,” 1s the slogan in the competition for supremacy in the post- 
war air, The Douglas C-54 has the capacity of twelve railway wagons, 
but it is not large enough to fulfil America’s post-war ambitions 

It will be wondered what place Brita and the USSR will occupy 
in this commercial contest. The scope of Russian plans, and that of her 
newest aircraft, is practically an unknown quantity. But if Britain’s 
policy is still m embryo form, it can be said that her ambitions equal 
any in America Armstrong-Whitworth, Handley Page, Bristol Avia- 
tion, de Havilland, Miles and Short, Fairey and Saunders-Roe are 
among British firms whose post-war plans are well past the blueprint 
stage. The 56-seater Avro “ York,” which crossed the Atlantic in ten 
and a half hours on her maiden voyage last year, is, apparently, but a 
shadow of British wmgs to come. Speed and reliability have already 
been attained. For example, the 36-seater “ Bristol” and “ Berwick ” 
maintain the London to Moscow service between breakfast and lunch 
time, and Pan-American Airways have a record of fifty thousand 
passengers ferried across the Atlantic at the cost of only one accident. 
Comfort has also been attained , both American and British air-liners 
have smoking rooms, bathrooms, bedrooms and lounges, and as such 
they resemble flying hotels. But these accomplishments are but the 
shadow of things to come within the next two years. Saunders-Roe 
have planned a 200-ton machine with a range of four thousand miles, 
The Bristol project is a 100-ton, four-engined lmer with a high turn of 
speed. 

British aviation firms plan to bring any two points in the world 
within sixty air-hours of each other at reasonable prices. It has been 
stated that the London to Sydney fare will be {20. This may be the 
case if the Australian Government agrees to subsidise air transport to 
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encourage immigration, but commercial fares will be very considerably 
. higher; and it will be asked if British air-lines will be able to compete 
with their American rivals This remains to be seen, but there is no 
doubt that American plans are far advanced Pan-American Airways’ 
time-tables quote the London to New York return fare at £46, and New 
York to Moscow at £65, with*helicopter services at each end 

On both sides of the Atlantic plans are well advanced to link world 
termini with mternal air-routes While shipping companies look with 
some misgivings at the proposed oceanic services, railway and coach 
companies in America are preparing to enter the field of air transport. 
A Chicago bus company plans to mıtıåte a fleet of arr transports hnking 
the two hundred principal cities ; and the trans-continental Greyhound 
Bus Line is preparing to supplement ıts coach services with helicopters 
now the Pacific war ıs over. Indeed, according to the United States 
Commissioner for Aviation, early post-war years will see sixty heli- 
copters flying over New York every minute of the day on shuttle - 
services to adjacent towns Without doubt, helicopters will fulfil much 
of the demand for family “ flyabouts,” especially as they answer the 
first two essentials mm this sphere—safety and simplicity The Vought- 
Sikorsky “ 300,” for mstance, is veritably foolproof Not only can this 
little machine rise vertically from a roof, 1t can fly forwards, backwards 
and sideways, and durmg demonstrations it has hovered over a man’s 
head while he changed a wheel. Similar in type ıs the “ Helicab ” 
Designed as a private car (with a speed of 70 m ph) by Consolidated, 
fitted with wings and rotors, it rivals the performance of the Sikorsky. 
Equally easy to fly is an all-metal two-seater, the Skyfarer De- 
scribed by the US Civil Aw Board as “practically foolproof,” ıt 
requires a maximum of two hours’ instruction for the purchaser to fly 
ıt from the manufacturer’s “learner ” airfield Orders were booked - 
for delivery of this £375 monoplane immediately after the Pacufic 
war Several types of “ flyabouts” are lurking under dust sheets 
awaiting the day when mass production can begin, and there can be 
little doubt that the demand will be considerable 1f the prices can be 
kept within reasonable bounds 

Lord Brabazon, Britain’s first hcensed pilot, has said that within 
twelve months of the war ending “ family flyabouts ” will be available 
in this country at £400, and single-seater “ sports ” models at £150. 
Another such ’plane, an Elytroplane-type machine, 1s already in small- 
scale production at £140. Manufacturers say that “ given large-scale 
production, there is no reason why a single seater of simple design 
should not be marketed at the price of a fairly cheap family car” 
Thus, once mass production begins, a four-seater machine built by the 
American Langley Aviation Corporation will sell at £200 An all- 
plastic machine, the Langley 1s so light that the pilot can manhandle 
it into a garage-hangar, and, sound-proof, its cabin permits normal 
conversation despite two roaring 65-h p. engimes These and similar 
machines are designed to compete with the running costs of light cars. 
For example, a £350 “‘ flyabout ” built by General Motors has a petrol 
consumption of eighteen miles to the gallon at 150 miles per hour, 
which, considering the distance covered in an hour, is considerably less 
than that of a family car 

Air-traffic control will not offer difficult problems—the marshalling 
of massed air fleets proves this adequately Obviously private ‘planes 
will not be able to use the big airports. But hundreds of mulitary 
’dromes will be available to the air-minded, family as “ air parks ” and 
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“ service stations,” and if sections of the termini are made available to 
private flyers these will prove a link between the business man’s 
fifty-foot-long garden take-off and the world termini 

FRANK ILLINGWORTH 


YULETIDE FARE. 


ERHAPS this Yuletide the authorities that be will not condemn 
P too severely for harking back to the “ good old days” of 

Christmas festivity ; nor will the gourmet, one hopes, naturally 
yearning after the modern equivalent of that mcomparable accom- 
paniment of Christmas enjoyment in former days, “ old English fare,” 
upbraid one for inflicting a refinement of torture and declare the writer a 
laudator temporis acth. For the days of his trial are drawing to a close 
Not yet, however, are we likely to be able to adopt the advice of that 
prodigious Latinist, Dr Samuel Parr, who, being asked on what day 
it was proper to commence eating mince-pie, answered, ‘‘ Begin on 
O Sapientia [December 16th], but please to say Christmas-pie, not 
mince-pie ; mince-pie is puritanical.” The doctor, for all his learning 
(albert he left no work to account for the immense reputation he 
enjoyed in his lifetime), was wrong on the last point, although his 
sentiments have been applauded by every member of the younger 
generation since the first mimce-pie was baked. However, we will 
discuss the pomt with him later 

In his recently published English Social History, Dr Trevelyan 
praises the eighteenth century, that period in English history when 
“indoors and out it [England] was a lovely land . the perfect 
moment ” when there was a faultless union of nature and art. Perhaps 
it was no accident that ıt was at this time, when squirearchy was at its 
best, and hearty profusion and open-handed generosity held sway, 
that never before or after did the boards groan—and especially at 
Christmas—with such abundance Money, of course, was worth much 
more than it is to-day, and the account book kept m a North Country 
squire’s household a century and a half back casts interestmg hght on 
prices as compared with those now prevailing. Then beef was a mere 
34d. a pound, and it was generally bought by the stone in large house- 
holds. ‘‘ The Roast Beef of Old England ” was then m full glory Meat 
formed the basis of the mighty meals then so popular, for fruit was dear, 
raisins being as much as 4s a pound. The costliest luxury of all was 
tea, but in this squire’s household ıt was apparently a weakness pan- 
dered to somewhat often by his lady, as the frequency of such items as 
these shows: ‘‘ One pound of tea, 6s.,” or when a special occasion was 
anticipated, “ Ib. green tea, 4s ” 

In the days of Elizabeth food was cheaper still, as the secrets of a 
housewife’s budget kept then disclose For among the entries are 
“ A goose, Is 6d.; a chicken, 6d , a pound of butter, 2d., three 
pigeons, one chicken, and bacon, Is. 8d ,” and as for beef, ıt could be 
had for three-halfpence a pound. And a barrel of beer could be got for 
fourpence! Those were the days of increasing prosperity among the 
yeomen of England The yeoman lived heartily and was as proud of it 
as the eighteenth-century squire Like Chaucer’s Franklin : 

Without bake mete was nevere his hous 
Of fish and flesh and that so plenteous 
It snowed ım his hous of mete and drynke 
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To come back to Dr Parr and his mince-pies, these were known by 
Elizabethan yeomen, but under the name of mutton-pies, and apart from 
such things as roast beef are probably the oldest form of specific 
Christmas fare that has come down tous Omnginally they seem to have 
been filled with finely chopped mutton and were also known as “ shred ” 
or “ shrid ” pies 

John Selden (1584-1654), the emiment jurist and scholar, tells us ın 
his Table Talk that the pies should represent a cratch or hayrack, or 
the manger in which Chnst was born This meant that they were 
rectangular, and the shape seems to have persisted until last century. 
For, referring to the narrow country bridges which have angles made 
by the walls, mto which walkers can step out of the way of vehicles, 
Southey compared them to “the corners of an Englsh mince-pie ” 
This delicacy and all the other good things and jollities associated 
with England’s traditional Christmas were banned by Act of Parliament 
m 1644 The Puritans frowned upon the festival as “‘ superstitious, 
Papistical and heathen,” but the good doctor was at fault m blaming 
them for the use of the word mince-pie. 

Nearly thirty years earlier, Ben Jonson, m A Masque of Christmas, 
described one of the daughters of Christmas . ‘‘ Minced-Pye, lıke a fine 
Cook’s wife, drest neat , her Man carrymg a Pye, Dish, and Spoones ” 
From ali accounts even m Herrick’s day there were fingers anxious to 
sample the pies before the proper time, for the poet alludes to the 
(probably coveted) post of pie-watcher ' 

Come, guard this night the Christmas-pie, 
That the thiefe tho’ ne’er so she, 
With his flesh-hooks don’t come nie 

To catch it, 
From him who all alone sits there, 
Having his eyes still m his eare, 
And a deale of nightly feare 

To watch it 


This reminds one of a different kind of “ Christmas Pye ” which was 
at one time, notably m the eighteenth century, very popular. In the 
year 1770 a monster of this kind was sent to Sir Henry Grey, and ıt 1s 
said to have contamed four geese and four wild duck, half a dozen each 
of pigeons and snipe, a brace of woodcock and rabbits, and two ox- 
tongues, to say nothing of a couple of turkeys It weighed a hundred- 
weight and a half, and was mounted on wheels 

One concoction which has gone completely out of favour nowadays 
is plum porridge, a tureen of which rich fare was served as the first 
dish at St James’s Palace as late as 1801, when John Brand, the parson 
and antiquary, partook of ‘luscious plum porridge” at the table of 
the royal chaplain Just over 300 years back a writer in Venice com- 
mented rather acrrmoniously on our national custom thus: ‘ The 
English are so inamoured with plum porredge, cakes and pies as they 
will with currants swallow anythmg ” (1626) The London Spy (1700) 
carries an account of a Christmas carnival wherein is described the 
anxiety of the housewife that her ‘‘ Mmc’d Pies and Plum Porridge 
might be richer than her neighbour’s,” while Washington Irving in 
the Sketch Book makes mention of several of Yuletide’s historic 
delicacies. His description of Christmas as ıt was then ıs, indeed, the 
most notable part of that work. He tells us, “ I was happy to find my 
old friend, minced pie, ın the retmue of the feast . . . and I greeted 
him with all the warmth wherewith we usually greet an old and very 
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genteel acquaintance,” and recalls the tıme of “ the fiery persecution of 
muince-pte throughout the land, when plum porridge was denounced 
as ‘mere popery,’ and roast beef as anti-Christian’ In the delightful 
account:of his Christmas diversions Sir Roger de Coverley relates how 
he always has “ a piece of cold beef and a mince-pie on the tables,” and 
the good-hearted squire believed there was hope for “ a rigid dissenter, - 
who chanced to dime at his house on Christmas Day,” and who “ had 
been observed to eat very plentifully of his plum-porridge ” Its posi- 
tion n the menu 1s commented upon in the Tatler, which has ıt that, 
“ No man of the most rigid virtue gives offence by an excess of plum- 
pudding or plum-porridge, because they are the first parts of the 
dinner’ The making of the porridge varied, but this old recipe pre- 
serves the essential mgredients “‘ Make a good stock of beef or 
mutton, season with whole pepper, ginger, cinnamon, cloves, mace, 
and sweet herbs Boil down well and strain Stew some prunes, pulp, ° 
and strain them into your broth, and grate some coarse bread into ıt, 
stoving that and your prunes together Add a bottle of claret, a goodly 
number of raisins and currants, stove them off while plump, and 
sweeten with sugar according to taste ” 

Another and even more historic dish has passed into oblivion, that 
noble bird, the peacock, the carrying of which mto the hall was not 
left to common hands but delegated to one of the ladies A medieval 
recipe instructs: “ At a Feeste-Royall Pecokkes shall be dight im this 
manere Take and flee off the skynne with the fedurs tayle and the 
nekke, and the hed thereon, then take the skyne with all the fedurs, 
and,lay hit on a table abrode , and strawe thereon grounden comyng ; 
then take the pekkoke, and roste hym and endore hym with raw 
yolkes of egges , and when he 1s rosted take hym of, and let hym cool 
awhile, and take hym and sowe him in his skyn, and gilde his combe, 
and so serve hym forthe with the last cours.” 

Another that has gone is the boar’s head, whose place has been 
usurped by roast beef, although at some notable functions the former 
1s still served ın peace-time, heads beg imported from the forests of 
Central Europe The tradition of serving it at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
is reputed to have arisen from the mecident of the student who was 
walking ın a neighbourmg wood reading his Aristotle. “ Suddenly 
confronted with a ferocious wild boar he thrust the learned philosopher’s 
works down its open mouth,” thus chokmg the “savage with the 
sage ” Jesus College, at the same university, has an enormous silver 
punch bowl, punch bemg the drmk closely associated with Christmas 
revelries It has been filled and passed round every Christmas for 
centuries The old tale runs that he who can span the bowl with his arms 
may have it filled for his own enjoyment , while he who can empty ıt 
may keep ıt 

Wassail, meaning “be well,” or in modern phrase “ good health,” 
originated in Saxon days, and one way of preparmg the drink was to 
float roast apples in spiced ale, which was served steaming hot in a big 
bowl, the wassail bowl Dickens describes such a scene in his inimitable 
way in Pickwick Papers—‘ They sat down by the huge fire of blazing 
logs to a substantial supper, and a mighty bowl of wassail, somewhat 
smaller than the ordmary wash-house copper, m which the hot apples 
were hissing and bubbling with a rich look, and a jolly sound that were 
perfectly irresistible... ‘Fill up,’ cried Wardle, ‘and now for a 
song.’ ” 

Older than all the dishes described is frumenty, and what ıs perhaps 
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the earliest recipe says: “ Take clean wheat, and bray ıt on a mortar, 
that the hulls be gone off, and seethe ıt till it burst, and take ıt up and 
let ıt cool, and take clean, fresh broth, and sweet milk of almonds, or 
sweet milk of kine, and temper it all, and take yolk of eggs Boul it a 
little, and set 1t down, and seethe 1t forth with fat venison or fresh 
mutton ” Long before ıt became a Christmas dish ıt was eaten in 
Britain by the Roman legions, and venison was seldom eaten without 
it, although the frumenty alone, but sweetened, was a favourite dish 
It can be prepared by letting the grain swell gently m water in an 
earthen pot over a moderate fire, then adding some to a white sauce 
and eating with sugar or honey, or even salt 

Now let us visit that manly and kindly English clergyman, Parson 
Woodforde, m his “ happy and comfortable thatched rectory,” where 
he spent Christmas in the traditional way of eighteenth-century 
England, with liberality and benevolence. “ Dec 25,1780 This bemg 
Christmas Day, the followmg poor old men dined at my house, and I 
gave each of them a shilling to carry home to their wives . [hada 
prodigious fine sirlom of beef roasted with quantities of plumb puddings. 
We also began on Mynce-Pies to-day at dinner ”?” After such a dinner 
and a bad night he notes “ Mince pye rose oft.” Who can better that 
for literary style ?—the expression of meaning with a mimimum of 
words and a maximum of effect It was another diarist, the Rev 
Henry Teonge, who recorded the way they had m the Royal Navy a 
century earlier His ship, the Asszstance, of which he was chaplam, was 
engaged against the Barbary pirates, but war was forgotten on Christ- 
mas Day, 1675, when the trumpeters greeted captam and officers at 
fourm the morning Later at dinner they had “ excellent good fayre ' 
a ribb of beife, plumb puddings, mince pies, etc , and plenty of good 
wines of severall sortes ” They finished the day with “ much civill 
myrth.” May that be the experience of all 

RICHARD C STONE 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
“ Bur POLITICS INTERVENED ” 


OW quickly events are moving 1s illustrated by the single fact 
He we no longer even talk about the re-education of the 

German people A debate took place in the Bntish House of 
Commons, for instance, on October 26th, the subject being the preval- 
ing state of affairs on the continent of Europe Much was said about 
the 25,000,000 homeless people, about the “seriously disquieting ”’ 
food prospects, and about the danger of epidemic disease this winter , 
but hardly a word about re-education That once glib word was indeed 
mentioned, but only, as ıt were, as an Aunt Sally, to be at once knocked 
down Mr Dodd, for instance, observed that ıt would be useless to 
send textbooks and teachers to re-educate people who had to see 
young children slowly and surely dying. 


Events and resultant opimions are moving so fast that thoughtless - 


observations, such as only a few months ago would have raised a 
cheer, now raise a cry of shame Such a cry did in fact greet a statement 
made by the member for the Isle of Thanet on October 26th, who said 
that from a sentimental point of view he “ did not care a row of pins ’’ 
what happened to the German people, and when Mr Bevin in an 
otherwise quite admirable speech lapsed into a momentary stupidity, 
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his lapse struck a jarring note, and The Times report of his speech, no 
doubt from a motive of kindness, made no mention of ıt What he said 
at that moment was this: “ Although I don’t want to ruin Germany’s 
peaceful industries, I must take out a reasonable insurance If a fellow 
has a shot at me three times, I don’t see why the hell I should give him 
a better pistol”? That remark was much too simplist a diagnosis of 
what had taken place in a crowded, complicated and momentous half- 
century , and was curiously out of tune with the reasonable and even 
enlightened matter of the speech as a whole 

Indeed, with one or two trivial exceptions, the month of November, 


, only six months after the end of the war in Europe, yielded the most 
encouraging evidence of a new and better spirit abroad in the world. 


It was as though a first light of dawn was shooting through the darkness, 
the dawn of understanding and chastened wisdom When Mr Bevin 
went to Potsdam so short a tıme ago and saw the pathetic stream of 
perambulators and little vehicles filing along, the refugees being nearly 
all women and children, he could not help crying out, “ My God! 
This 1s the price of man’s stupidity—of war! ” The political work done 
by the Big Three at Potsdam is already, so soon, forgotten , but when 
m the House of Commons on October 26th Mr Bevin quoted that 
sentence from what he thought and said of the human spectacle that 
greeted his eyes in Berlin, he proved, through the sympathy with which 
it was received, that humanity is stronger than politics, 

The pace at which every political structure has crumbled durmg 
these mitial six months of “ peace” 1s matched by the pace of the 
spiritual regeneration On the very day when Mr Bevin spoke, a note 
was found in the cell at Nuremberg where the might before Dr Ley, 
former leader of the Nazi labour front, had strangled himself. In it 
the fallen Nazi, as his last testament, declared that Germany had 
forsaken God and was now forsaken by Him, and that the Nazis had 
put human volition in the place of the grace of God In London, in the 
House of Commons, again on the same day, Mr Skeffington-Lodge was 
heard to observe that the world was confronted with a moral crisis , 
we had struck out of the skies, he said, the crooked cross of hatred, 
selfishness, and uncharitableness, but had not put in its place the 
Cross which was the symbol of self-sacrifice, charity and love 

Let it be recalled that sıx months after the former war ın Europe 
ended, in the spring of r919, the representatives of the victor nations 
were engaged up to the neck in formal conference, squabbling, jockey- 
ing, grasping for the spoils through the sanction of the juridical 
instrument that was to be signed at Versailles To-day there 1s no 
peace conference at all Mr Bevin in our House of Commons openly 
confesses that Russia’s unilateral settlements ın Eastern Europe are 
the great stumbling-block to an ordered general settlement President 
Truman in his turn unilaterally issues a statement (October 27th) 
enunciating twelve principles upon which ın his powerful opinion the 
world ought to be rebuilt In London the main anxiety 1s to ensure a 
supply of food for the British people this coming winter and at the same 
time to give, or to persuade other more fortunate nations to give, a 
minimum quota of food to the starving multitudes of Central Europe, 
to the end that the threatened epidemic of disease shall be arrested 
before 1t engulfs these British islands 

The English Channel, strategically valuable up to a pomt asa barner 
against the invasion of hostile armies, is valueless as a barrier against 
disease, which ıs potentially carried by every person who crosses ıt 
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The like truth.applies to the vastly wider Atlantic, but in much smaller 
measure, the number of people who cross that ocean being so much 
smaller than the number of those who cross the Channel. Yet the 
general danger stands out so clear that ıt 1s generally recognised. 

. It would be true to say that the advance made in a quarter of a 
century consists mainly ın this, that whereas in 1919 the concentrated 
political effort was directed towards constructing the political frame- 
work of a new world, issuing as ıt did in the monumental, grotesque 
and ramshackle Treaty of Versailles, to-day by contrast the disillusion 
is driving down into the political foundations themselves. It ıs being 
recognised that these politics are a sham and a delusion Whereas a 
quarter of a century ago a British Foreign Secretary or Prime Minister 
could be heard enlarging in complacent and sweeping cadences upon 
such idealist moonshine as the self-determination of nations, at that 
time featured as the true basis of peace, to-day we find a Bntish Prime 
Minister being flown across the Atlantic, as ıt were, by the infant ex- 
plosiveness of the atomic bomb, anxious, not about the rights of some 
particular racial minonty ın Central Europe, but about the very 
survival of the whole human race, and we find a British Foreign 
Secretary sadly reflecting upon the mcompetence of politicians to 
solve an urgent, general human problem by the application of ordinary 
human common sense s 

“ The shortages ın Europe,” said Mr. Bevin on October 26th, ‘‘ were 
due, ın part, to the failure of exporting countries to make a maximum 
contribution to the needs of the world. Food supplies on a sufficient 
scale to bring widespread relief must be organised on an international 
basis with the co-operation ım particular of the exporting countries. 
We must look to them to make a much bigger contribution For 
istance, he would like to see much less wheat being fed to livestock 
in North America and more maize and other feeding-stuffs shipped 
from South America. But here we were in a difficulty There were 
great political differences in regard to Argentina His information was 
that Argentina was burning maize for fuel because she could not get 
oul If we could put the heavy oul and fuel into Argentina and take the 
maize from Argentina for the United States, Canada and ourselves, and 
then divert wheat to the people of Europe, ıt would be a perfectly 
common-sense thing to do But politics mtervened.” (Times report, 
October 27th, 1945 ) 

Could anything be more crude? The demands made by Field- 
Marshal Montgomery and General Eisenhower for wheat must be met 
1f disaster 1s to be avoided in Europe this winter ; and the wheat must 
come from those lands which grow wheat QED `“ But politics 
intervened ” Now the whole theoretic purpose of politics 1s to serve 
precisely the common material need In practice they prevent that 
need from being served at all They crush into dust the amenities of the 
earth “ The hungry sheep look up and are not fed” At this present 
moment from all sides we have the concentrated spectacle of a politics- 
ridden world helplessly revealing ın sts nakedness the fact that it has 
irremediably defeated its own object ‘“‘ Let us organise , let us plan ” 
has been the essential political cry, growing ın scope and ım intensity 
We duly organise and we duly plan Result: the cupboards are all 
bare Why ısıt? An egg, to take something small in size but big ım 
meaning, a mystic symbol of lıfe itself, an abidingly unanswerable 
mystery, if only because the egg comes from the hen, but the hen comes 
from the egg—and which first >—an egg, we notice, has suffered an 
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eclipse ın the general economy of our life. Where are they? We know, 
or can find out from the text-books, where the bananas are, though we 
never see them. But we walk about our own countryside and we do see 
hens, by their hundreds of thousands An egg we never see Before the 
days when things were organised and planned, eggs turned up on our 
doorstep as regularly as the rısıng sun Feeding-stuffs? Fiddlesticks! 
Eggs have been organised and planned till they wilt and disappear 
under the strain 

They survive only as a symbol of what happens to the world when ıt 
1s handed over to the gigantic muddle and tyranny of politics. The 
wheat ıs ın the wrong place The maize 1s in the wrong place. The oil 
is in the wrong place For lack of oil they burn maize in South America 
For lack of maize they feed wheat to livestock in North America For 
lack of wheat they starve m Europe Yet science has developed 
transport to such a pitch that anything can be moved anywhere in no 
time “ But politics mtervene ” What a delicious irony (irony at any 
rate being neither organised nor planned nor rationed nor short in 
supply) shines through the political halo of Mr Bevin’s handsome head 
as he, the Foreign Secretary of a Labour Government whose cure for 
politics is more politics and still more politics, is driven ım his public 
function to expose the mischievous futility of politics! 

But therein gleams also the hope of better thmgs When the planners 
themselves bewail the fruits of their planning (or rather the lack of 
fruits, or of wheat, or of maize, or of oil, or of rubber, or of eggs) then 
indeed hope begins to stir ın the human breast True ıt 1s, or may well 
be, that we cannot go back. We must go forward The world cannot 
go back to ıts old unfettered capitalism, compounded as it was of good 
and evil It must go forward, through this present not of planned 
Socialist muddle, ın 1ts turn compounded of good and evil, to an ideal 
of balanced common sense such as Mr Bevin himself so pathetically 
coveted. 

The interesting, though painful, thing is that we are experiencing 
the birth-pangs of a new world. We have learnt that we cannot live by 
politics alone. That ıs why arch-politicians like Dr Ley, though he 
strangle himself in the misery of his remorse, utters at the end a truth, 
_ ‘which by the accidental, or mystic, circumstance of its utterance 
commands attention ın a far wider scope than ever he commanded in 
his day of folly. That is also why Napoleon’s testamentary tribute to 
the empire of Christ is so well remembered and prized, when his 
trumpery and evil conquests are lost in an oblivion of contempt 
Hitler’s inglorious end points the like eternal moral No country in the 
history of the world was ever organised and planned as was Hitler’s 
Germany for military conquest. Yet it was Hitler’s Germany that 
crashed under military defeat more spectacularly and more disastrously 
than any country has ever crashed in the history of the world And 
inasmuch as the rest of us have not been blameless in that same sense, 
we also in our varying measure have crashed 

This world-wide crash is of a potentially glorious import Mr 
Quintin Hogg, M P , was valiantly, but still blindly, groping after the 
truth when he wrote in the Dazly Mail of October 30th last, “ We are 
in the presence of the moral and material collapse of Christian crvilisa~ 
tion on the continent of Europe ” He was wrong That civilisation has 
“indeed at this moment collapsed, but the reason 1s that ıt had long lost 
its Christian motive No Chnistian civilisation could ever collapse. In 
Europe we have deliberately rejected each single beatitude promised 
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us in the Sermon on the Mount, and we have duly reaped each 
of the alternatives. We have not wanted the Kingdom of Heaven, but 
have wanted, and got, the kingdoms of the earth. We have not been 
meek, and have therefore lost possession of our amenities. We have. 
not been merciful and have therefore not obtained mercy. We have not 
hungered and thirsted after justice, and therefore have not received 
justice We have not been peacemakers, and have therefore been 
denied the peace that 1s the birthnght of the children of God. Our 
guiding star has been politics, the essential principle of which 1s the 
organisation and application of material force for the achievement of 
our material purposes, those purposes being in the main utterly selfish. 

How many people in “ Christian ” Europe are in the least interested 
in the practicability of the Christian mystery? How many European 
“ Christians,” when they hear the Sermon on the Mount, suspect that 
there may be something ın ıt of practical, as distinct from poetical or 
emotional, importance? How many of the sot-disant followers of 
Saint Francis, when they repeat their founder’s famous prayer, are 
disposed to live the'prayer as well as to say it? Our boundless and 
common capacity for holy indignation, so called ın our popular jargon 
despite the fact that there is nothing at all holy ın ıt, mspires in us a 
motive exactly contrary to that which alone could profit us Saint 
Francis was a Christian, one of the few Christians as yet thrown up by 
this young unruly world ‘“‘ Where there is hatred,” he cried, “ let me 
sow love, where there is injury, pardon ?” In our politics we answer 
hatred by hatred and injury by injury, whereby we multiply both ad 
infimum 

This Christiamty is at once mysterious and practical Is it not 
obvious to our reason and consistent with our whole experience, 1m- 
cluding our political experience, that Saint Francis was right, m a clear 
and elementary sense, when he prayed: “‘ Master, grant that I may 
not so much seek to be consoled as to console , to be understood as to 
understand ; to be loved as to love , foritisin giving that we receive, 
ıt 1s in pardoning that we are pardoned, and it 1s in dying that we are 
born to eternal lıfe”? Shakespeare’s “ It droppeth as the gentle rain 
from heaven ” 1s echoed ın every schoolroom ‘of our land, touches an 
exalted chord in every breast, yet is rejected, flatly and wholly, ın our 
politics. By our perversion of the Christian truth, our substitution of 
the devilish lie that we get only what we grab, we devastate the earth 

The challenging and inescapable question 1s, then why do we go on 
being so foolish? The answer, several tumes correctly given by Mr 
Bevin during the short and untried tenure of his great office, is com- 
prehensively given in the single word “ fear’’ The nations are afraid 
of each other, and they therefore go on acting foolishly, defeating their 
own object (which 1s security) and producing through their armed 
precautions the very thing they fear (which is insecurity and disaster) 
Mr Bevin said ıt again in a few excellent simple words when he spoke 
in the House of Commons on October 26th “ We have nothing in our 
minds,” he said, “about attacking anybody, and the quicker these 
fears can be put out of the way and the less reliance is placed on force 
the better for all.” That remark—a sign of the times, this—was 
received with cheers by the House There comes a time when the moral 
of our political failures drives itself home by 1ts own weight 

The problem remains of pursuing the moral from 1ts initial momentum 
of the negative disillusion to the positive achievement of its actual 
application to affairs How to rid politics of fear? That is the problem. 
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Saint Francis (equal to all things, as simple Christianity is equal to all 
things) prayed, ‘* Where there is doubt, let me sow faith.” Faith is the 
only answer to fear. 

We do indeed live at a great turning-point of history. These birth- 
pangs of a new world are unmistakable A war of gargantuan pro- 
portions has run its course The enemies have surrendered, uncon- 
ditionally The victors are all at sea, unable to produce the normal 
sequel of a peace treaty The victorious allies are at loggerheads with 
each other The landslides and disturbances caused by the violence of 
war go on when the war ıs over Thereisnopeace Very well; whether 
we like 1t or not, we must think again What are we todo? We have 
won the war, why cannot we sit back, relax and enjoy the fruits of 
victory ? Because (this is an easy one) there are no fruits of victory, 
except the bitter fruits of disillusion Lord Balfour once preferred 
truth to victory, and that was an easy choice Neville Chamberlain, a 
few months before this recent war began, told us that ın war there are 
no victors, that all are losers. Easy again Ernest Bevin, a few months 
after this recent war ended, declared in the speech already alluded to 
that “ we must seek the obliteration of the past from the minds of the 
common people and give them a real chance. We must do away with 
the sense of fear and imsecurity I believe that with a will and with 
the organisation we have got we could quickly rehabilitate Europe on 
peaceful and successful terms which would be of benefit to all So 
much of the world’s wealth has been destroyed, but creative capacity 
has progressed We can make things quicker than at any other period 
and can recreate our wealth notwithstanding ali the devastation if 
statesmen can be left free from fear of each other to devote their energy 
to creative work ” That observation was again received with cheers, 
cheers from both sides of the House 

While therefore we no longer talk about the re-education of the 
German people, we do talk by implication about the re-education of all 
peoples, ourselves included “We must seek the obliteration of the 
past from the minds of the common people ” What else 1s that but a 
demand for the re-education of the common people? And what exactly 
do we want to obliterate from those minds? Why, obviously, the old 
bad traditions of our political civilisation which demand the periodic 
holocaust of young men ın a cause which 1s not only not a good cause, 
but as bad a cause as could be The first step ın such re-education 
clearly must be the eradication from our teaching of history of those 
propagandist untruths which have been the recruiting ground of hatred 

Let us honestly, from our present depths, try to assess ın a spirit of 
abstract yustice the general and impartial folly that has been our 
general and impartial curse Let us simplify, within the permissible 
bounds, the history of the past half-century, using as our guide the 
demonstrable fact that fear has been the common enemy, and the 
denial of Christian wisdom our common weakness What would any 
fair-minded person, not warped by nationalist prejudice, and not 
afraid of penance, deduce from a cursory glance at these terrible inter- 
national complications that have fallen withm hving memory and 
poisoned the very springs of our material lfe? The advance of science 
and industry, the British domination of the world during the last 
century , the rising competitiveness and mutual destructiveness of the 
present century ? 

Germany looms large in the retrospect. Why? Because that country, 
the home of so much that was good as well as bad 1n our civilisation and 
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in our culture, coveted a share of that same sun that shone without 
ever setting on the British Empire Scientifically as well as culturally 
the Germans were ın the forefront of this modern surge forward ın our 
human history Industrially they did begin capturing the markets that 
had been exclusively British. They did begin, almost within lving 
memory, an imperialist venture in the alluring fields of darkest Africa 
We did—if we are to retain the objectivity aforesaid—react with fear 
and resentful jealousy Bntanmia majestically ruled the waves, and 
the cheeky young German navy was uncalled for, as we thought The 
fateful momentum of fear and counter-fear, of competition and counter- 
competition, was duly started Theyarmed Wearmed Diplomatically 
we did encircle (if we are honest in our retrospect) a quickly rising 
Germany, marshalling Russia on the one side and France with ourselves 
on the other in the inglorious cause It was a tribute to the power of 
Germany and a symbol of the resultant fear she imspired that in the 
first great war of the century she was beaten by a virtual combination 
of all the other Great Powers of the world against her 

But fear is a destructive, not a constructive, force The very feunda- 
tions of British imperial, commercial and diplomatic supremacy were 
weakened in the very process of defending them Of such a tendency 
1s the essence of fear as a motive of action The first war of the 
century decided nothing, except that, unless we changed our motive 
from one of mutual fear to one of mutual faith, the war-would sooner or 
later be renewed We did not change our motive, and the war was duly 
renewed Let us not be sidetracked by the irrelevant reflection that 
Hitler was a bad man Ofcourse he was But it was the badness of the 
general situation that gave him his opportunity When mischief 1s 
afoot it is the bad men who pull most weight Nor is it reasonable to 
expect mischief to be logical, or clear-cut, or fair, or indeed anything 
but chaotic and mischievous Italy and Japan, who in the first war 
fought with the Alles against Germany, in the second war fought with 
Germany against the Allies We may produce our textbooks by the 
score to prove to ourselves that Italy and Japan were a band of angels 
a quarter of a century ago and a band of devils to-day , but we waste 
our time, because the only criterion we apply is the fact that a quarter 
of a century ago they fought with us, and to-day they fought against us 

There would be something attractive, even charming, ın so naif an 
argument, 1f we read 1t ın Alice ın Wonderland, but ın real lıfe, where 
the argument involves such occurrences as took place between 1914 and 
I918 and between 1939 and 1945, 1t assumes a quite other complexion 
More and more the intelligent person loses patience with these learned 
treatises designed exclusively to prove the enemy’s badness and our own 
goodness , and when the thesis has to be suddenly accommodated under 
the exigency of a sort of diplomatic game of musical chairs, because the 
seats of the righteous are no longer occupied by the same people, thenim- 
patience explodes into ndicule It 1s the broad principle, or lack of prin- 
ciple, in our political civilisation that to-day grips the zmagimation of 
earnest men ‘Is each succeeding generation of young and innocent mento 
be cast into this furnace of evil and unnecessary quarrels between the 
nations, families broken, morals poisoned, and social foundations 
undermined ? Must these disastrous, these idiotic politics be allowed 
forever to mtervene in the smooth and beneficial flow of human 
common sense ? 

The awakening has begun We have reached the interesting and 
awesome point in our general history where folly has reached a climax, 
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with an atomic bomb, as ıt were, poised crazily and, dangerously on 
top of it, and something less grotesque is thrust upon our national 
consciousness What we have to deal with 1s the natural law, where- 
under causes produce results Any gardener will tell you that ıt 1s not 
enough to pull out the weeds The good plants must be put in their 
place In our civilisation it 1s not enough to root out the weeds of 
selfish and mutually destructive competitiveness We must plant a 
motive of positive good sense Fear of each other must give way to 
faith in each other We must re-educate ourselves into the old, good, 
simple truths revealed to us by Christ What better incentive than 
Armistice Day ? $ 
GEORGE GLASGOW 

November 11th, 1945 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


THE GERMAN MIND AND OUTLOOK.* 


How often we have heard the phrase “ Germans have a different men- 
tality,” though more recently men returning from the British zone have been 
heard to remark that the Germans are quite decent people and much lke 
ourselves A comprehensive guide to characteristic features of German 
“mentality ” written by competent scholars is a welcome aid m forming a 
well-founded judgment 

The tone is set for the whole work by Dr Gooch’s authoritative survey of 
the history of German political thought. Insistmg upon the mmportance of 
the geographical situation for German politics, Dr Gooch discusses political 
thinkers from the Reformation to Goethe, then on through the French 
Revolution, Restoration, Bismarckian era and Wermar Republic down to 
the spectacular trrumph of totalitarianism ° It 1s salutary to be remmded of 
such broad-minded advocates of freedom as Schlozer, Justus Moser, Wilhelm 
von Humboldt and above all Kant, whose just and reasonable “ preliminary 
articles of peace ” still clamour in vain for practical recognition Next, Dr 
Gmsberg lays solid foundations on the psychological side, drawing attention 
to such self-explorations of the German “ psyche ” as the works of Schopen- 
hauer, Muller-Fretenfels, Sombart and Diesel, and discussing such pheno- 
mena as the hankenng after the “ irrational,” the lack of ner assurance and 
stability, and the queer prejudice against humanitarianism This reference 
to Nadler’s organisation of the history of German literature according to the 
share of the various “ Stamme ” makes one sceptical about the truth of 
statements covering the whole’German “nation” In the next article 
Professor Willoughby from the fullness of his knowledge opens for us the 
“ testdment which Goethe has left to mankind mspired by love of God and of 
humanity.” Professor Butler thereupon describes with her usual incisiveness 
the rise of Romantic “ Germanentum,” exonerating Klopstock, Lessing and 
Herder, but pomtmg out the responsibility—however innocently mcurred— 
of Holderbn, Fichte and A. W Schlegel She shows imcidentally how 
Fichte’s exaggerated claims for the German language drew forth protests 
from Richter and Immermann, how Nietzsche—n spite of his sharp criticism 
of Germans—bequeathed to them the fateful word “ Herrenvolk,” and how 
Stefan George withdrew ın trepidation before the super-barbarian he had 
conjured up Dr Stirk’s close-packed chapter on myths, types and pro- 
paganda (1919-39) 1s less academic in expression than its fellows His 
complacency, eg., “ part of the novel [Fabian] can only be described as 
indecent according to English standards,” should not mar our gratitude for 
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his useful survey of the myths of Langemarck, the Reich, the Blood, etc , and 
his descriptions of favoured types (worker, front-line soldier, etc) Pro- 
fessor Pascal’s chapter dovetails with the two just mentioned It brings 
additional material m regard to the political horizon of 1848 and the con- 
tributions to German nationalism of Bismarck, Treitschke, Nietzsche and 
Spengler The volume concludes with a well-ordered synopsis by the General 
Secretary of the Institute of Sociology, Mr Alexander Farquharson 

All in all the book shows remarkable balance and objectivity Professor 
Butler’s reference to the disastrous consequences of Holderlin’s msistence 
upon a German “ mission ” holds a lesson for us as well We hear throughout 
what Germans have thought about themselves It would not be amiss to 
have a record of what the more discerning and responsible foreigners have 
thought about the Germans In the present situation it matters perhaps still 
more what the Germans think of us Our best hope of “ re-educating ”—1f 
so arrogant an expression be permitted—so baffling a people hes in displaymg 
in action those qualities which in their less bitter moments many Germans 
have come to regard as typically English—common sense, kindliness, 
tolerance and fair play They are qualities well exemplified ın the present 
work 

(Professor) W E COLLINSON 


` A FIGHTING LIBERAL. 


In his vigorous book Freedom 1s More Than a Word* one of the most 
mteresting American Liberals of our days restates his unbounded faith ın the 
forces of freedom The main interest ın his book flows from the fact that he— 
the fabulously rich son of a Chicago business man—has put the resources of 
his wealth at the disposal of the lberalising forces of our tıme Mr Field saw 
with concern the dwindling number of newspapers and the growing influence 
of wealthy newspaper proprietors as well as the mcreasing strength of the 
big advertising firms Property nghts, he found, gamed on human rights 
Small wonder that Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson and Roosevelt were 
opposed by a majority of the big newspapers , small wonder, he comments, 
that Grant, Cleveland, McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, Harding, 
Coolidge and Hoover were warmly recommended by a majority of the big 
Press Having convinced himself of the ugly truth that property privileges 
seem to count more with newspaper proprietors than freedom and human 
liberties, Mr Field threw himself into the good fight In 1940 he founded the 
famous New ‘York paper P M., which was given complete editorial freedom 
to pursue its own course, and which, by way of advertising this fact, accepts 

no advertisements whatever (and publishes a survey of shoppmg notes m- 
stead) Mr Field could well afford to face the mevitable intial losses, and 
he did so again when, m December 1941, he decided to break Mr. McCor- 
muick’s monopoly m Chicago by founding a new morning paper, the Sun, to 
outshine the isolationist Tribune This costly undertaking which restored to 
the citizens of Chicago the freedom of choice, 1e of choosing a paper after 
their own heart, led Mr Field into his next battle for freedom of access to 
the sources of news On discovering that the Associated Press could with- 
hold 1ts news-service from him he set out to slay this new dragon of mono- 
poly rights as well He lodged his protest and eventually won his case under 
the American anti-trust legislation Thus the good fight continues Mr. Field 
seems about to turn to the field of broadcasting to ensure here, too, that his 
countrymen can choose between a variety of opmions While ıt might seem 
to some who have seen the working of totalitarian propaganda in Europe and 
Asia that Mr Field’s fears for the freedom of expression are not quite as 
serious as he thinks, ıt 1s reassuring to know that there are men of his con- 
viction ready to make sure that freedom remains more than a word. 

F. W. PICK. 


* Freedom ıs More Than a Word. By Marshall Field Cambridge University Press 
(for University of Chicago Press) 15s. 
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Piomere der Neuzeit wn der Fruhrenarssance, by Fnedrich Gaupp (Verlag 
Paul Haupt, 1945), 1s a delightful book During his long residence in Italy 
the author has steeped himself in the literature and atmosphere of the 
fifteenth century, and he combines wide knowledge with a pleasant style 
The idea of the Renaissance, as he reminds us, was ın the air, though Italy 
was the scene of its first and greatest trrumphs The nine essays deal with 
the -early Medicis, Sir John Hawkwood, the English condottiere, whose 
immense memorial ıs familiar to visitors to the Duomo at Florence , Pitti, 
the daring speculator, whose name ıs mmmortalised in the Pitti Palace , 
Masaccio, the splendid painter, whose death at the age of twenty-seven was 
a calamity, Nıcolas of Cusa, the German thinker, writer, reformer and 
Cardinal, one of the most influential and attractive figures in the late medieval 
Church, Enea Silvio Piccolomini, the vivacious scholar and diplomatist 
who became Pope Pius II, Joan of Arc, Hans Waldmann, the enterprising 
Burgomaster of Zurich, whose abuse of power brought him to the scaffold , 
and Savonarola, who 1s treated with less sympathy than by most of his 
biographers A final chapter illustrates the life of fifteenth-century Italy by 
copious quotations from contemporary writers Each of the gssays is com- 
plete in 1tself, but they are linked together by a common feature As Burck- 
hardt argued long ago m his famous work, the Renaissance stood above all 
for the rediscovery of the individual, and it is above all for ther dynamic 
qualities that Dr Gaupp has selected his subjects The inclusion of Joan of 
Arc, who at first sight seems rather out of place in this company, 1s explained 
by her audacious challenge to constituted authority Even her deep piety, he 
remarks, has nothing medieval about it 
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The Rebuilding of Italy, by M H H Macartney (Cambridge University 
Press, 3s 6d), 1s one of the best of the Current Problems series edited by 
Sir Ernest, Barker The author’s long residence ın Rome, combined with a 
singularly judicial mind, makes him a trustworthy guide through the tangled 
skein of Italian politics Though Parhamentary democracy produced rather 
disappointing results, he believes that the people are mtelligent enough to 
profit by the lessons of the past He refuses to excite himself about the 
Monarchy for, 1f ıt 1s retained, ıt too will doubtless have learned 1ts lesson and 
give no more trouble Italy is dismclined to revolution, and twenty years of 
Fascist misrule have disgusted her with autocracy and military adventure 
What she chiefly needs 1s dustrial and agricultural reform, for “ the 
economic policy of Fascism to-day stinks in Italian nostrils ” The chapter on 
foreign policy reviews the various problems of the coming settlement ın the 
Mediterranean and Africa, and ıt 1s recognised that Italy cannot entirely 
escape the consequences of Mussolnr’s crimes, however little she approved 
them Fuiume will be lost, but the author believes that there 1s a strong case 
for leaving South Tirol, despite 1ts Teutonic population, in Italian hands 
The chapter on the Vatican ıs of particular mmportance, for its general 
support of the Fascist régime has rendered ıt an object of suspicion with the 
anti-Fascist parties who will shape the new Italy The Treaty of 1929 
creating the Vatican City will doubtless stand, but some changes ın the 
Concordat seem inevitable It is one of the numberless objections to these 
detestable dictatorships that they compromise every mstitution which does 
not stand out agamst them Mr Macartney, like most of his readers, may be 
broadly described as pro-Italian and anti-Fascist The impression left by 
this admirable little book 1s distinctly encouraging There are plenty of 
healthy progressive elements ın Italy, and ıt ıs our terest as well as our 
duty to foster them 
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